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PREFACE. 


IN  offering  to  the  Public  these  "  Addi- 
tional Reports,"  I  fulfil  the  resolution  I  an- 
nounced, when  I  published  my  "  Reports  on 
Cancer,"  of  continuing  to  present  to  the 
public,  what  I  should  think  most  interesting 
and  important,  on  the  same  subject.    It  will 
be  seen  that  many  of  the  facts,  which  I  now 
bring  forward,  have  been  in  my  possession, 
even  for  a  series  of  years;  and  I  have  felt  no 
small  repugnance  at  suffering  them  to  remain 
useless  to  myself  or  others.    To  withhold 
from  society  facts  regarding  health,  is  a  sort 
of  felony  against  the  common  rights  of  human 
nature.    But  I  have  found  that  little  good  is 
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to  be  done  by  producing  solitary  cases.  I 
have  therefore  deferred  this  Publication  till  I 
could  obtain  a  body  of  facts  concurring  to  the 
same  end;  and  which,  I  hope,  may  possess 
some  influence  upon  public  opinion.  I  was, 
moreover,  anxious  to  put  the  correctness  of 
my  assertions  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or 
suspicion.  Circumstances  beyond  my  con- 
troul  have  forced  me  to  consume  much  more 
tjme  than  such  an  object  really  required. 
But  having  at  length  effected  it,  I  am  con- 
scious that  whatever  depends  upon  myself 
has  been  now  accomplished. 

The  statements,  which  occupy  the  first 
part  of  these  sheets,  are  drawn,  for  the 
most  part,  from  very  common  sources  of 
information ;  and  the  Reader,  therefore,  is  not 
to  look  for  any  thing  like  originality  in  them. 
But  the  inferences  from  these  statements, 
though  sufficiently  obvious,  are  certainly  not 
duly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men.    It  is 
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to  these,  therefore,  that  I  would  more  particu- 
larly direct  the  attention  of  reflecting 
persons. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  in  this  Work  all 
refined  reasoning  about  the  nature  of  the 
matter,  which,  insinuating  itself  into  the  body 
in  unsuspected  vehicles,  undermines  its  powers, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  fatal  diseases.  It 
is  not  that  I  think  any  thing  which  I  have 
formerly  advanced  on  these  subjects  untenable 
or  visionary.    In  fact,  the  more  I  have  con- 
sidered the  subject,  the  more  have  I  been 
convinced  of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
opinions  I  have  delivered.    But  several  ex- 
periments which  I  have  made,  are  still  un- 
finished; other  employment,  particularly  the 
attention  due  to  this  publication,  having  oc- 
cupied my  time.    When  I  have  completed 
the  inquiries,  in  which  I  have  engaged,  I  shall 
probably  publish  them  in  a  separate  form. 
This  may  be  more  useful,  than  blending  mat- 
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ters  more  strictly  scientific  with  things  de- 
signed for  the  general  reader  and  common 
utility. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
I  believe  I  have  spoken  too  hastily,  when  I 
said,  in  p.  70  of  the  following  Work,  that,  in 
certain  very  healthy  situations,  "  probably, 
"  not  a  tenth  part  of  those  born,"  die  before 
two  years  of  age.  It  rather  appears  by  Bills 
of  Mortality,  that  even  in  those  places  where 
the  general  health  is  so  good,  that  one-half  the 
born  live  to  mature  age,  still  the  great  mass 
of  mortality  is  in  very  early  life.  This  error, 
however,  does  not  materially  influence  the 
reasoning  of  the  text. 

The  testimonies,  which  I  have  received 
from  several  correspondents,  give  me  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  knowing  that  my  former  attempts 
to  direct  mankind  to  the  consideration  of  Re- 
gimen have  not  been  wholly  lost.    It  would 
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have  better  suited  with  my  habits  of  feeling, 
to  have  suppressed  the  expressions  of  kind- 
ness contained  in  some  of  them,  that  are 
merely  personal.  But  I  have  thought  it  im- 
proper to  withhold  what  conveys,  perhaps, 
the  most  lively  image  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
writers.  I  have  therefore  given  what  has  come 
to  my  hands  without  mutilation ;  and  must 
content  myself  with  hereby  returning  my 
thanks  to  the  writers  for  these  marks  of  their 
esteem.  By  the  facts  which  they  have  con- 
veyed to  me,  they  have  conferred  a  consider- 
able obligation  on  me ;  but  eventually,  I  be- 
lieve, a  much  greater  service  on  the  Public. 

W.  LAMBE. 

2,  King's  Road,  Bedford- Row, 
25tk  March,  1815. 
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PART  I. 
PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS 


CHAP.  I. 

Effects  of  the  writer  s  former  Publications.  Erro- 
neous estimate  of  Medical  Practice.  Medicine  cor- 
rupted by  vulgar  errors  and  false  philosophy.  The 
bases  of  medical  theories  hypothetical.  Diseases  the 
same  at  all  times.  The  general  doctrines  of  the 
antients  with  regard  to  their  evident  causes. 

After  a  silence  of  several  years,  I  am  at 
length  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  what  I 
flatter  myself  will  be  considered  to  be  a  respecta- 
ble body  of  additional  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  Peculiar  Regimen,  which  I  pro- 
posed for  trial  in  cases  of  Cancer,  in  the  year  1809. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  principles, 
which  I  attempted  to  establish  in  the  '  Reports' 
which  I  then  published,  have  gained  the  assent 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know,  that  my  labours  have  not  been  wholly  in 
vain.  Several  respectable  persons,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  profession,  have  been  sensible  of  the 
fo;'ce  of  the  reasoning  used ;  some  have  adopted 
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the  practice  advised;  and  have,  from  their  own 
experience,  publicly  recommended  it  to  others : 
nor  has  any  one  ventured  to  contradict  the  fact* 
which  I  advanced;  or  to  assert  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  do  not  flow  legitimately  from 
the  premises  established.  And  I  know  that  many 
serious  and  reflecting"  persons  have  hf?d  their  at- 
tention excited ;  have  had  their  thoughts  turned 
towards  subjects,  to  which  they  formerly  had  not 
paid  the  smallest  regard;  and  are  looking  forward, 
not  without  interest  and  anxiety,  to  the  result  of 
the  experiments,  which  I  have  instituted. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  perfectly  a  ware  that  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  with  which  the  proposal  I  made 
was  received  in  some  quarters,  was  immeasurable. 
There  were  those  who  professed  that  they  could 
nit  preserve  their  gravity  when  speaking  or  writ- 
ing on  the  subject ;  nor  were  insinuations  still  more 
offensive  withheld.  This,  however,  was  no  more 
than  what  I  expected.  Such  is  the  natural  homage- of 
littleness,  egotism,  and  malevolence,  to  a  zeal  for 
truth,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  The 
man  must  know  little  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  who  concludes  that,  because  a  pro- 
posal is  ridiculed,  it  is  therefore  ridiculous.  Men 
often  laugh,  not  because  there  is  a  good  joke,  but 
to  conceal  some  other  secret,  and  not  very  agree- 
able, feeling.  I  doubt  not,  that  the  slave  mer- 
chant laughed  heartily  at  the  first  proposal  to 
abolish  the  diabolical  traffic  in  human  flesh;  the 
sot  laughs,  who  is  advised  to  relinquish  drink- 
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ing-;  and  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Cook,  that 
when  several  of  his  people  expressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kew  Zealand  their  abhorrence  of  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  human  flesh,  "  the  savages  only 
laughed  at  them."*  I  feel  confident,  therefore, 
that  men  of  candour  will  not  be  too  prompt  to 
decide,  whether,  in  the  present  case,  these  merry 
gentlemen  laughed  at  my  expence,  or  at  their 
own. 

It  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  my  immediate 
purpose  to  examine  into  the  present  condition 
of  the  medical  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  general  utility,  and  in  some  degree  of  its  abso- 
lute necessity  in  the  present  state  and  form  of  so- 
ciety. I  can  have  no  wish,  therefore,  to  sink  it  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind.  But  having  made  this 
avowal,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  on  no  subject 
whatever  have  there  existed  greater  fallacies  and 
delusions.,  than  in  the  estimates  that  have  been 
formed  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  and  the  other 
practices,  which  form  the  established  routine  of 
the  art.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  little  difficulty 
to  trace  to  the  fountain-head  the  source  of  these 
erroneous  opinions.  But  I  shall  content  myself 
with  the  irrefragable  proof  of  the  fact. 

This  proof  may  be  readily  drawn  from  the  ever- 
varying  fashions,  which  predominate  in  the  ad- 


*  Capt.  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  Second  Edition, 
Vol  I.  p.  240, 
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ministration  of  drugs.  It  is  an  observation  of 
Lord  Bacon,  that  "  medicine  is  a  science  more 
"  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured 
"  than  advanced :  the  labour  having1  been  in  my 
"  judgment  rather  in  circle  than  in  progression  : 
f  for  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small  addition."* 
Though  this  remark  is  as  well  founded  at  the 
present  day,  as  when  it  was  made,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  occasioned  by  the  limits  of  the 
science,  and  not  by  any  deficiency,  in  its  professors, 
of  activity  or  the  spirit  of  research.  Twenty 
years  never  elapse  without  some  new  medicine  or 
mode  of  treatment  being  proposed  for  some  in- 
tractable complaint :  great  cures  are  published ; 
great  expectations  raised;  the  new  methods  are  uni- 
versally tried ;  hope  is  followed  by  disappointment ; 
and,,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  they  are  aban- 
doned and  forgotten.  In  my  own  days  there  have 
been  the  pneumatic  gases ;  muriate  of  barytes  and 
muriate  of  lime  in  scrofula;  nitrous  acid  in  syphi- 
lis :  digitalis  and  tobacco  in  dropsy  ;  digitalis  in 
pulmonary  consumption.  It  were  easy  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue.  I  know  not  whether  the  use  of 
iron  in  cancer,  rtnd  of  the  alkalis  and  absorbents  in 
scrofula,  be  as  yet  extinct;  but  it  is  easy  to  antici- 
pate their  fate. 

I  consider  it  not  as  a  reproach,  either  to  the 
proposers,  or  to  the  profession  at  large,  to  have 
adopted,  for  a  time,  methods  of  treatment,  which 

*  Baron's  Works,  Vol,  I.  p.  6$.  4toP  Of  thr  Advancement  of 
learning, 
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have  proved  useless.  But  it  is  a  pretty  sure  index 
of  the  general  feeling-  with  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  medical  practice.  This  eager  research 
after  new  medicines  is  an  acknowledgement,  that 
something-  more,  if  more  be  possible,  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  diseased;  it  betrays  a  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness ;  a  consciousness,  that 
much  of  the  established  practice  is  either  useless 
or  impotent ;  that  our  instruments  are  not  what  wc 
wish  them  to  be,  and  what  we  are  taught  in  our 
schools  to  expect  them  ;  and  it  evinces  a  secret 
wish, — a  very  laudable  and  benevolent  wish, — that 
new  and  more  successful  methods  should  be  in- 
troduced, or  great  improvements  should  be  made 
upon  the  old.  And  such,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the 
feeling  of  those,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  with  the  hope  to  be  of  real 
use  to  them ;  with  the  view  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession with  honour  to  themselves,  and  with  bene- 
jfrt  to  the  community. 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  medicine,  that 
it  has,  at  no  time,  been  established  upon  fixed  and 
acknowledged  principles;  stlc-h  as,  being  founded 
on  just  experiments,  or  a  copious  induction  of  facts, 
command  the  assent  of  all  correct  reasoners.  This 
is  thereason,tbat  its  doctrines  have  ever  been  asub- 
ject  of  contention  and  disputation.  When  t\\6 
principles  of  a  science  rest  upon  firm  bases,  there 
can  be  no  sects  or  parties  among  those  who  eulti- 
"atp  it.    pccasiouaj  f tvqv  may  have  crept  int* 
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mathematical  science;  but  these  are  no  sects  of 
mathematicians.  In  physic,  on  the  other  hand, 
doctrines  have  been  fluctuating-  in  every  age; 
there  have  been  as  many  sects  as  schools  ;  and  at 
this  moment  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as 
practitioners. 

Medicine  is  both  popular  and  scientific.  Popu- 
lar medicine  is  practiced  in  a  certain  degree  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  even  by  the  rudest 
of  the  vulgar.  Hence  it  becomes  contaminated 
by  the  errors,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the 
people ;  which  must  extend,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  every  member  of  the  community.  Phy- 
sicians can  boast  no  exemption  from  theseprejudices. 
A  curious  example  of  their  extent  and  power  may 
be  found  in  a  well  known  and  popular  work.  It 
is  this. — When,  in  the  year  1760,  the  King  of 
Spain  determined,  by  a  public  decree,  to  free 
Madrid  from  the  abominable  custom  of  throwing 
the  ordure  out  of  the  windows  into  the  streets,  it 
was  ordered,  by  a  proclamation,  that  the  proprietor 
of  every  house  should  build  a  proper  receptacle, 
and  that  sinks,  drains,  and  common  sewers  should 
be  made  at  the  public  expense.  "  Evei*y  class," 
proceeds  the  relator,  "  devised  some  objection 
"  against  it;  but  the  physicians  bid  the  fairest 
"  to  interest  the  King  in  the  preservation  of  the 
V  antient  privileges  of  his  people  :  for  they  rcmon* 
"  strated,  that  if  the  filth  was  not  thrown  into  the 
"  streets  as  usual,  a  fatal  sickness  would  probably 
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f<  ensue,  because  the  putrescent  particles  of  the  air, 
««  which  such  filth  attracted,  would  then  be  im- 
'<  bibed  by  the  human  body."* 

The  doctrines  of  scientific  medicine  descend 
from  that  small  body  of  educated  men,  who  give 
themselves  up  to  it  as  a  profession  and  the  means 
of  a  livelihood.  With  these  men  it  is  a  branch  of 
philosophical  science,  and  it,  of  course,  becomes 
tinctured  with  the  current  philosophical  opinions. 
From  hence  it  has  been  deformed  by  absurdities, 
that  are  at  present  hardly  credible.  Even  so  late  as 
the  days  of  our  own  James  the  First,  we  find  the 
study  of  judicial  astrology  esteemed  necessary  to 
a  physician.  In  an  examination  of  a  noted  impos- 
tor by  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  we  find, 
among  other  questions  put  to  him,  with  the  an- 
swers of  the  man,  the  following  : 

f*  Being  asked  in  attrology  what  house  he  lookelh  unto  to  know 
"  a  disease,  or  the  event  of  it:  and  how  the  Lord  ascendant  should 
'*  stand  thereto: 

"  He  answereth,  he  looks  for  the  sixth  house;  which  being 
"  disproved,  he  saith,  he  understands  nothing  therein  but  what 
"  he  hath  out  of  Caliman  ;  and  being  asked  what  books  he  hath 
"  read  in  that  art,  he  saith  he  hath  none  but  Caliman."f 

Philosophy  was,  in  its  orig  in,  founded  more  upon 
speculation  than  upon  observation  and  experiment. 


*  Hawkcsworth's  Voyages,  Vol.  HI.  p.  192.  3d  Edit.  8vo. 
f  Goodall's  "  Royal  College  of  Phybicians  of  London;'  p.  400. 
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And  aS  the  first  reasoners  in  medicine  were  the  phi- 
losophers, the  principles  that  were  thought  to  regu- 
late the  universe,  were,  by  them,  transferred  to  the 
phaenomena  of  the  human  body.  Hence  the  errors 
of  philosophy  were  engrafted  upon  physiology. 

Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  separated  medicine 
from  philosophy.  This  can  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers,  who  con- 
sidered medicine  to  be  a  distinct  branch  of  science. 
But  the  principles,  which  he  adopted,  to  explain 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  diseases,  were  such  as 
he  had  been  taught,  and  found  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  schools  of  philosophy  in  his  time. 

These  principles  were  purely  hypothetical,  being, 
mostly,  gratuitous  assumptions  with  regard  to  the 
constituent  principles  of » the  animal  frame.  -  The 
body  was  thought  to  be  composed  of  four  humours; 
blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile ;  health 
was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  perfect  mixture 
of  these  humours,  each  possessed  of  its  proper 
qualities;  disease  took  place  when  the  due  propor- 
tions were  disturbed,  or  when  either  of  the  elemen- 
tary humours  was  separated,  or  not  perfectly  mixed 
with  the  common  mass. 

From  this  first  rude  notion  of  the  analysis  of  the 
fluids  have  sprung  the  division  of  temperaments  into 
the  sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  melan- 
cholic, which  is  received  at  this  dav;  in  each  of 
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which  that  humour  was  thought  to  be  predomi- 
nant, from  which  it  receives  its  denomination.  * 

It  is  clear,  from  many  passages  of  the  Hippo* 
cratic  writings,  that  Hippocrates  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  these  doctrines,  but  that  they  were  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  his  times  ;  and  had  probably  existed 
at  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  any  of  the  records  of 
medicine,  which  have  reached  our  times.  How- 
ever hypothetical  and  ill  founded  are  the  specula- 
tions on  which  these  doctrines  rest,  they  were  im- 
plicitly received  by  Boerhaave  and  his  followers ; 
nor  is  their  influence  wholly  extinguished  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  opinions,  which 
have  no  real  foundation  in  nature,  were  at  any 
time  admitted  without  controversy.  We  find, 
even  in  the  writings  which  are  called  Hippocratic, 
some  variations  from  this  fundamental  hypothesis; 
and  other  theories,  which  are  wholly  distinct  from 
it.  Many  succeeding  teachers  rejected  it  entire- 
ly, and  proposed  other  systems.  Asclepiades 
embraced  the  atomic  philosophy,  derived  from 
the  doctrines  of  Demoeritus  and  Epicurus  :  he  as- 
cribed the  production  of  diseases  to  the  stopping 
up  or  relaxation  of  the  pores.  The  Methodists 
thought,  that  diseases  were  not  produced  by  mor- 
bid alterations  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but  con- 

*  See  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  "  De  Natural  Humana,'  in  Hip- 
pocratis  Opera  omnia,  Vol.  I,  p.  263.  Vander  Linden's  Edit. 
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sidered  them  as  affections  of  the  solids.  They 
divided  diseases  therefore  into  three  orders  ;  some 
they  considered  as  caused  by  laxity ;  others,  as  the 
consequence  of  tension;  others,  again,  as  complica- 
ted, being-  related  by  some  of  their  symptoms  to 
each  of  the  other  orders.  Another  sect  denied,  that 
diseases  were  connected  with  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  body.  They  asserted  that  there  was  a  sub- 
tle matter,  ansether,  attached  to,  and  pervading  the 
system;  and  that  diseases  were  affections  of  this 
matter.    This  sect  was  that  of  the  Pneumatists. 

Opinions  so  discordant,  as  it  showed  the  evidence 
in  behalf  of  each  to  be  unsatisfactory,  must  have 
excited,  in  the  minds  .of  many,  hesitation  and  dis- 
content.   Accordingly,  there  has  ever  been  a  sect, 
which  has  maintained,  that,  in  medicine,  evident 
causes  were  the  only  proper  objects  of  enquiry  ; 
that  the  changes,  which  take  place  within  the  body, 
are  mostly  incomprehensible,  and  the  study  of 
them  must  be  therefore  superfluous ;  and  that,  could 
they  even  be  discovered,  they  would  throw  no  light 
on  the  methods  of  treatment.    The  question,  they 
said,  is  not,  what  makes  a  disease,  but  what  will 
cure  it.    How  digestion  is  performed,  is  of  no 
moment ;  but  what  matter  is  most  easily  diges  ti- 
ble,  is  of  the  greatest :  it  matters  not  how  we 
breathe;  but  to  determine  the  purest  air  is  of  the 
first  consequence.    In  things  of  this  nature,  we 
are  instructed,  not  by  abstruse  speculations  and 
metaphysical  sureties,  by   evident  expe- 
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rience  only.  This  is  the  proper  guide  in  medi- 
cine, distinguishing  the  useful  from  the  noxious,  and 
applying  them  accordingly  to  practice.  Such  is  the 
general  reasoning  of  the  sect  of  Empyrical  physi- 
cians: a  sect,  the  tenets  of  which,  though  disclaimed 
in  the  schools,  have  ever  found  numerous  adherents 
among  men  the  most  versed  in  practice;  and 
which,  though  not  openly  avowed,  are,  I  am  per- 
suaded, silently  assented  to,  and  effectively  acted 
upon,  by  the  great  body  of  practitioners,  even  at 
this  day. 

This  short  notice  of  the  antient  sects  demon- 
strates that,  at  the  origin  of  medicine,  the  causes 
assigned,  as  immediately  operative  in  the  production 
of  diseases,  were  not  deduced  from  experience,  but 
were  the  creation  of  the  imagination.    It  would 
be  an  unprofitable  task  to  examine,  whether  the 
doctrines  of  modem  teachers  have  been  built  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation.  I  shall  therefore  wholly 
avoid  them.    Those,  to  whom  they  are  familiar, 
will  readily  perceive,  that  the  questions,  which  have 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  systems, 
in  these  latter  days,  are  very  nearly  the  same 
as  were  discussed  and  disputed  upon  in  the  schools 
of  antiquity  ;  and  that  our  modern  sects  are  little, 
more  than  the  antient,  revived  under  new  names. 
Nor  will  it  be  disputed,  that  no  theory,  which  has 
been  proposed,  has  had  more  than  an  ephemeral 
reputation ;  nor  has  contributed,  hardly  in  the  most 
remote  degree,  to  the  only  rational  object  of  specu* 
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lation, — the  improvement  of  practice,  and  the 
consequent  amelioration  of  social  life. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  human  nature 
has  been,  and  is,  at  all  times,  essentially  the  same. 
History    depicts  the    same  passions;   the  same 
motives  of  action  ;  the  same  virtues  and  vices, 
adorning-  or  darkening'  the  human  character ;  and 
the  records  of  medicine  shew  that  the  human  body 
lias  been,  at  all  times,  (within  the  reach  of  written 
memorials)  subject  to  the  same  diseases.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  contagions,  (the  effect,  per- 
haps, of  some  accidental  combination  of  circum- 
stances,) it  may  be  doubted,  whether  there  exists 
any  new  disease.    In  the  Hippocratic  writings  we 
meet  with,  not  merely  the  same  names  of  diseases, 
as  those  employed  at  this  day;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  same  names  applied  to  the  same 
things ;  we  meet  with  the  same  order  and  succes- 
sion of  events ;  the  same  accidents ;   the  same 
signs,  whether  announcing  safety  or  portending" 
danger ;  the  same  divisions  of  diseases ;  in  a  word, 
asfar  as  we  can  judge,  the  very  samescene,  whichis  at 
this  time  daily  passing"  before  the  eyes  of  medical 
practitioners.    It  is,  indeed,  the  perception  of  this 
striking  analogy,  which  has  impressed  upon  these 
memorials  the  indelible  character  of  authenticity  : 
we  feel  for  them  a  veneration,  like  that  excited  by 
the,  works  of  Homer,  being  assured  by  our  present 
experience,  that  they  are  faithful  transcripts  from 
nature,  taken  at  a  period  of  v.ery  remote  antiquity. 
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As  this  is  a  fact  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  nature,  I  shall  cite,  in  illustration  of 
it,  the  account  of  a  very  common  affection,  as  it  is 
described  in  one  of  these  antient  treatises.  The 
disease  I  shall  select  is  the  common  catarrh,  or 
cold,  of  which  the  following*  description  is  found  in 
the  treatise  on  antient  medicine. 

"  Whenever  any  one  is  affected  with  a  cold,  and 
"  defluxion  from  the  nose,  the  matter  is  commonly 
"  more  acrimonious  during  the  first  days  of  its 
"  descent  from  the  nostril,  and  it  makes  the  nose 
"  swell,  and  it  heats  and  inflames  it ;  if,  when  it 
"  has  continued  some  time,  you  apply  the  hand  to 
"  the  part,  it  will  be  found  excoriated,  though  it  be 
"  naturally  hard,  and  of  little  vascularity.  This 
"  heat  in  the  nostrils  begins  to  diminish,  not  whilst 
**  the  matter  is  flowing,  and  the  inflammation  con- 
"  tinues  ;  but  when  the  matter  has  become  thicker 
"  and  less  acrid,  more  concocted  and  mingled  than 
"  at  first;  then  it  is,  that  the  heat  ceases."  (De 
veteri  Medicina,  xxxi.) 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  slightest  of  all 
inflammatory  complaints,  which  we  find  to  have 
been  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  com- 
mon cold,  or  catarrh,  of  the  present  day. 

The  cancer  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  calamitous 
of  all  the  diseases,  which  afflict  the  human  frame, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  regular  description  of  this 
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malady  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hippocratic  writing's  ; 
but  there  are  notices  of  it,  which  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, and  which  afford  grounds  for  believing-,  that 
it  was  well  known  at  the  sera  of  these  writings, 
and  that  the  symptoms  of  it  were  essentially  the 
same  as  at  present.  In  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Epidemics,  the  following  short  narrative  occurs. 

"  A  woman  of  Abdera  had  a  cancer  of  the 
"  breast;  it  was  of  this  nature  :  a  bloody  ichor  came 
"  out  of  the  nipple :  when  the  discharge  ceased, 
"  she  died."    (PorJularium,  Vli.  56.) 

■*  /if 

As  then  we  find  noticed,  in  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  medicine,  the  slightest  of  the  acute,  and 
the  most  severe  tif  the  chronic  diseases,  which  men 
at  present  suffer,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were 
at  this  time  subject  to  all  the  common  forms  of  dis- 
ease, which  are  found  existing  at  present.  Of  most 
of  them  it  were  easy  to  bring  direct  proof,  if  it 
were  worth  while.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  fatigue 
the  patience  of  my  reader,  by  affecting  to  prove 
points,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  controvert. 

How  happens  it  then,  that,  whilst  opinions  have 
been  so  unsettled,  and  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
fluctuation,  nature  has  been  so  uniform,  and  con- 
tinues unchanged  ?  The  same  phenomena  have 
been  occurring  during  a  succession  of  ag-es  with  the 
same  regularity,  asthe  rotation  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean.    What  can  have  pro- 
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duced  this  regularity,  but  the  unceasing  operation 
of  regular  and  uniform  causes  ? 

On  these  subjects  I  have  already  delivered  my 
opinions  in  works,  vhich  have  been  sometime  be- 
fore the  public  ;  and  have  adduced  many  facts  in 
corroboration  of  those  opinions.  I  have  main'  ain- 
ed  that,  whilst  the  predisposition  to  the  various 
forms  of  diseased  action  is  congenital,  and  depen- 
dant upon  varieties  in  the  radical  organization  of 
the  frame,  the  more  direct  causes  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  agency  of  foreign  substances  on 
the  body,  and  principally  of  those  which  are  used 
as  food  and  as  drink.  From  an  adherence  to 
those  opinions  I  have  not  seen  any  reason,  after 
more  mature  reflection  and  more  extended  expe- 
rience, to  recede.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  that 
the  facts,  which  I  am  about  to  bring  forward  in  the 
course  of  my  present  undertaking,  will  go  far  to- 
wards establishing  them  beyond  controversy. 

I  might  continue  to  rest  the  proof  of  them  upon 
the  phenomena  of  the  cancer,  as  my  observafeionf 
on  that  disease  have  been  confirmed  both  by  my- 
self and  others,  since  the  publication  of  my  "  Re- 
ports' on  that  subject.  Persons  of  very  narrow 
information  are  ready  to  allow,  that  any  manner 
oi  living-,  which  is  found  useful  in  the  cancer, 
Would  probably  be  beneficial  in  other  chronic  dis- 
eases likewise;  and  that  it  would  afford  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  general  superior  salubrity  of 
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the  proposed  method.  But  as  the  prejudices  of 
mankind  are  deeply  rooted  and  widely  extended ; 
and  the  views,  that  different  individuals  take  of  the 
same  subject,  are  infinitely  various  from  the  educa- 
tion, habits  of  thinking-,  or  capacities  of  each,  I 
have  thought  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  wider  cir- 
cuit. I  have  therefore  thrown  tog-ether  such 
materials  as  appeared  to  me  connected  with  the  end 
I  had  in  view.  They  will  serve,  I  hope  not  inaptly, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  cases,  which  it  is  my  prin- 
cipal object  to  relate;  and  will  perhaps  prepare 
the  mind,  in  some  degree,  for  the  conclusions  I 
propose  to  draw,  by  showing',  that  the  opinions, 
which  I  have  adopted,  may  be  supported  by  many 
collateral  facts,  and  are  by  no  means  at  variance 
with  those  of  men  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority. 

It  is  surely  in  favour  of  these  opinions,  in  gene- 
ral, that  they  are  fundamentally  in  unison  with  the 
plain,  unsophisticated,  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Though  hardly  any  two  men  agree  with  regard 
to  the  salubrity  of  particular  things,  yet  all  are 
convinced  of  the  general  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  our  diseases  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  our  habits,  is  allowed  by  all,  who 
have  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  Some 
facts  are  so  flagrant,  that  they  force  themselves 
upon  the  most  heedless.  Does  any  one  dispute 
that  luxury  and  intemperance  enervate  the  mind, 
and  destroy  the  body  ?  that  there  is  an  essential 
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difference  between  the  peasant  of  the  country  and 
the  artizan  of  the  city  ?  that,  to  possess  a  hardy 
and  a  healthy  body,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  hardy 
and  healthy  modes  of  life?  The  influence  of  some 
customs  becomes  evidently  imprinted  on  the  fea- 
tures, and  gives  a  character  to  the  form  and  phy- 
siognomy. Who  can  mistake  the  lineaments  of 
habitual  drunkenness?  The  first  questions,  put  by 
the  valetudinarian  to  his  medical  adviser,  are, — Is 
this  wholesome?  is  that  wholesome?  and,  how 
ought  I  to  regulate  my  diet  ?  Though  on  no  sub- 
ject whatever  do  there  exist  more  deep  prejudices, 
and  (as  I  think)  more  pernicious  errors ;  there  are 
none,  concerning  which  mr  yy  individuals  are  more 
seriously  engaged  in  searching  after  the  truth. 

The  venerable  authority  of  the  father  of  medi- 
cine may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  external  causes  being  acknowledged  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  health 
and  disease.  He  attributed  much  to  the  air  j  and 
on  this  subject  he  entertained  ideas,  which  were 
sufficiently  correct.  The  spreading  of  epidemic 
diseases  he  attributed  to  the  operation  of  some  mor- 
bific exhalation,  or  miasma,  corrupting  the  atmos- 
phere.* Sleeping  and  watchfulness ;  exercise  and 
repose;  the  matters  secreted,  or  retained  within  the 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Natura  Humana,  xix. 
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body;  and  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  were  seve- 
rally enumerated  by  this  antient  philosopher,  as 
powerful  agents  upon  the  human  frame.  Regimen, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  include* 
the  totality  of  these  agents. 

Hippocrates  considered  man  to  be,  as  the  plants 
and  animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  a  product 
of  the  soil  upon  which  he  grows ;  and  as  having 
his  qualities  modified  by  the  circumstances,  in 
which  he  is  placed.  He  observed  that  nations  had, 
like  individuals,  their  characteristic  physiognomy  j 
and  he  taught,  that  the  forms  and  manners  of  men 
must  be  consonant  to  the  character  of  the  country, 
which  they  inhabit.*    In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
he  contrasted  the  Asiatics  with  the  Europeans.  His 
words  are, — "  I  say  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
"  between  Asia  and.  Europe,  both  with  regard  to 
"  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  also  the  men. 
"  All  the  productions  of  Asia  are  more  beautiful, 
<*  and  of  a  larger  growth:  for  the  climate  is  much 
"  milder  than  ours,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives 
"  more  kind  and  cultivated.    The  cause  of  these 
"  phenomena  is  the  constitution  of  the  seasons  ;  for 
"  Asia  is  placed  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  re- 
<(  moved  from  the  cold.  This,  of  all  circumstances, 
"  tends  to  produce  increase  and  mildness,  since 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  xxxiv  and  hri. 
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«  there  is  no  predominant  power  to  divert  the 
«  coarse  of  nature,  but  an  equality  of  force  is  pre- 
"  valent  throughout. 

"  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  throughout  the 
"  whole  of  Asia :  the  inland  parts,  which  are  equally 
"  remote  from  the  heat  and  the  cold,  are  the  most 
"  fertile,  the  best  wooded,  the  finest,  and  watered 
"  the  best  by  the  rains  or  by  rivulets.  Thus  it  is 
"  neither  burnt  up  by  the  heat,  nor  dried  up  from 
"  want  of  water,  nor  condensed  by  the  cold;  but  it  is 
"  fanned  by  southerly  winds,  and  moistened  both 
"  by  rains  and  snow.  Hence  (as  might  be  ex- 
"  pected)  the  plants  are  abundant,  whether  raised 
"  by  man,  or  growing  spontaneously  :  upon  the 
"  fruits  of  which  the  inhabitants  subsist,  improving- 
"  them  by  culture  and  transplantation.  The  cattle 
"  will  be  of  a  larger  growth,  more  prolific,  and  the 
•*  offspring  more  beautiful.  The  men  are  well 
"  nourished,  of  the  finest  forms,  and  the  largest 
"  stature,  and  with  little  individual  differences  in 
"  these  respects."* 

The  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  depicted 
by  Hippocrates  as  differing  much  more  among 
themselves,  both  in  their  stature  and  form  ;  which 
he  attributes  to  their  variable  climate,  exposed  to 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  xxxi  and  xxxll 
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great  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  rains  and 
droughts,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  winds ;  from 
the  co-operation  of  which  the  body  is  exposed  to 
perpetual  changes.*    These  circumstances  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  more  robust  frame,  greater 
energy  and  activity,  and  a  more  adventurous  spi- 
rit.   But  Hippocrates  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
powerful  effect  of  political  institutions  upon  the 
moral  character.    Whilst,  therefore,  he  attributes, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  relaxing  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  timidity,  effeminacy,  and  im warlike  spi- 
rit of  the  Asiatics,  as  compared  to  the  Europeans, 
he  ascribes  still  more  to  their  institutions.  "  Almost 
all  Asia,"  he  says,  "  is  under  the  dominion  of  absolute 
"  monarchs;  a  condition  which,  by  necessity,  en- 
"  genders  cunning,  selfishness,  and  pusillanimity: 
"  the  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  liberty 
"  and  property,  living  under  the  safeguard  of  laws; 
"  which  produces  a  character  marked  by  boldness, 
"  pride,  and  independence."  f 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  another 
of  the  examples,  by  winch  this  great  man  has  illus- 
trated the  principles  he  has  inculcated.  It  is  taken 
from  the  same  treatise,  from  which  the  foregoing 
remarks  June  been  extracted;  a  treatise,  which 
has  been  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  precious 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Aere,  Aqujs,  et  Locis,  liii, 
f  lb.  xxxix  and  liv. 
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relics  of  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  furnished  to 
the  author  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws"  the  basis,  on. 
which  he  raised  the  superstructure  of  his  immortal 
work. 

"  I  will  add  a  few  words  concerning-  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  the  Phasis.  Their  country  is  marshy, 
"  warm,  watery,  and  thick-set:  much  rain  falls  du- 
eling every  season.  The  inhabitants  live  in  the 
"  marshes,  having1  houses  made  of  wood,  or  of  reeds, 
"  constructed  among  the  waters  ;  so  they  walk 
"  very  little,  except  when  they  go  to  the  city  and 
'*  market;  but  they  sail  up  and  down  in  boats, 
"  made  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  There  are 
"  many  ditches ;  and  they  drink  hot  and  stagnant 
"  waters,  putrefied  by  the  sun,  and  increased  by  the 
"  rain.  The  Phasis  itself  is,  of  all  rivers,  one, 
"  whose  course  is  the  most  sluggish.  All  the  fruits 
"  of  the  country  are  unwholesome,  without  strength, 
"  and  crude,  from  the  superabundance  of  water ; 
"  nor  do  they  ever  ripen.  Many  fogs  from  the 
"  waters  cover  the  face  of  the  country.  ^ 

"  For  these  causes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phasis 
"  are,  in  their  appearance,  different  from  other  men. 
"  Their  size  is  large,  their  bodies  corpulent ;  the 
"  joints  of  their  limbs  are  not  visible,  nor  the  veins ; 
"  their  colour  is  pallid,  as  if  suffering  under  jaun- 
<l  dice  :  they  speak  the  slowest  of  all  men,  living- 
"in  a  dull,  obscure,  and  moist  atmosphere ;  and 
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"  they  are  in  their  bodies  slothful,  and  unfit  for 
"  labour."* 

This  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case:  but  there  is 
strong  internal  evidence,  that  the  description  is,  in 
its  principal  features,  taken  from  nature.  The 
same  causes,  at  this  day,  produce  similar  effects ; 
as  is  experienced  in  our  hundreds  of  Essex ;  in  Wal- 
cheren,  Beveland,  and  in  Zealand ;  a  country  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  oozy  and  slimy  branches  of 
the  eastern  and  western  Scheld.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are,  in  such  situations,  unhealthy,  dull, 
bloated,  and  leucophlegmatic. 

Nor  is  any  truth  more  fully  acknowledged  by 
those,  who  have  taken  an  extended  survey  of  hu- 
man nature,  than  tha„t  the  various  races  of  men 
have  their  specific  and  characteristic  forms ;  so 
that  the  experienced  eye  can  pronounce,  from 
simple  inspection,  the  race,  or  country,  to  which 
any  individual  belongs.  Philosophers  may  not 
have  determined,  with  perfect  exactness,  all  the 
circumstances,  which  modify  the  system,  and  im- 
press upon  it  its  peculiarities.  Some  of  them, 
perhaps,  have,  as  yet,  eluded  their  research.  That 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  xxxrii  &  xxxviii. 
[See  Note  A.) 
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climate,  including-,  in  the  term,  all  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  particular  situation,  is  of 
great  efficacy,  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
changes,  which  are  produced  in  the  frame,  either 
by  an  animal  being  brought  up  in  a  particular  spot, 
or  by  its  being  transplanted  to  it,  are  not  confined 
to  the  human  race  :  the  brutes  equally  partake  of 
them ;  they  affect  alike  the  whole  animated  cre- 
ation. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Opinions  of  Hippocrates  concerning  Food,  and  the 
use  of  Diluents :  that  of  Van  Swieten.  General 
doctrine  of  Hippocrates  on  the  effects  of  Water. 
Opinion  of  Hoffman  ;  of  M.  Cabanis.  Cullens 
opinion  examined.  Some  additional  considerations 
on  Water. 

Such  was  the  general  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  on 
the  antecedent  causes  of  health  and  disease,  and  those 
thing's,  which  principally  affect,  and  modify  the  hu- 
man system.  But  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  it  is  necessary  to  appretiate, 
Hippocrates  considered  diet  as  by  far  the  most 
important ;  and,  under  this  term,  he  included  all  the 
matters  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  living ; 
namely,  food,  whether  fish,  flesh,  milk,  or  vege- 
tables; wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors;  and 
water.  He  has  declared  in  general,  with  regard 
to  the  qualities  of  food,  "  Whoever  gives  these 
"  things  no  consideration,  and  is  ignorant  of  them, 
"  how  can  he  understand  the  diseases  of  men  ? 
"  for,  by  every  one  of  these,  the  body  is  affected 
"  and  changed,  either  in  one  manner  or  in  another  ; 
"  and  of  these  is  the  whole  of  life  composed,  in 
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u  health,  in  convalescence,  and  in  sickness."  * 
Another  passage  of  the  same  writer  is  still  mere 
direct  and  express,  and  indicates,  in  my  opinion, 
a  wonderful  sagacity  in  the  writer,  considering"  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  In  treating  of  the 
generation  of  anasarca,  he  suggests,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  disease  is  laid  in  a  tuberculated  state  of 
the  lungs.  To  prove  this,  he  refers  to  the  same 
condition  of  the  lungs  in  domesticated  animals; 
the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  sow.  In  these  quadru- 
peds, he  says,  tubercles  full  of  water  are  formed  in 
the  lungs:  they  are. readily  found  by  dissecnon. 
And  he  adds,  "  such  things  are  much  more  likely 
"  to  happen  in  man  than  in  animals,  inasmuch  as 
"  we  use  a  more  unwholesome  diet.f 

Many  other  passages  might  be  cited, 1  if  it  were 
necessary,  from  the  Hippocratic  writings,  to  the 
same  purpose.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  pre- 
scribed by  the  father  of  medicine,  consisted  of  rules 
concerning  diet  and  regimen.  The  use  of  medi- 
cines was  secondary  and  subsidiary.  Several  trea- 
tises on  these  subjects  have  come  down  to  us,  than 
which  I  do  not  know  that  the  works  of  modern 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  De  Veteri  Medicina,  xxiii. 
t  Hippocrates,  Lib.  De  Interms  Aftectionibus,  xxv.  Hippocrates 
d  probably  seen  hydatids:  he  says,  «  the  water  will  flow  out;"' 
nch  1S  not  true  of  the  common  tubercle.    [Sse  Note  £.'} 
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writers,  on  the  same  topics,  contain  any  thing1  more 
useful  or  more  correct. 

On  the  use  of  watery  fluids  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates  was  greatly  at 
variance  with  modern  practice.  We  urge  the  sick 
to  dilute  plentifully ;  and  there  was  a  time,  when 
physicians  expected  extraordinary  benefits  to  result 
from  attenuating'  the  fluids  by  the  copious  use  of 
liquids,  the  basis  of  which  was  common  water- 
But  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  was,  that  a  co- 
pious use  of  such  fluids  causes  "  an  effeminacy  of 
"  the^  fibres,  impotence  of  the  nerves,  stupor  of  the 
"  mind,  haemorrhages,  and  faintings."*  In  ano- 
ther place  he  says,  concerning  the  use  of  water  in 
acute  diseases,  "  I  have  nothing-  to  say  in  favour  of 
4t  water-drinking  in  acute  diseases  :  it  neither  eases 
"  the  cough,  nor  promotes  expectoration,  in  in- 
"  fiammations  of  the  lung's ;  and,  least  of  all,  in 
"  those  who  are  used  to  it.  It  does  not  quench 
"  thirst,  but  increase  it.  In  bilious  habits,  it  in- 
"  creases  bile,  and  oppresses  the  stomach;  and  is  the 
"  most  pernicious,  and  sickening,  and  tlebi  lira  ting, 
"  in  a  state  of  inanition.  It  increases  inflammations 
"  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  passes  slowly,  by  reason 
'?  of  its  coldness  and  crndencss;  and  does  not  readily 


*  Ilippon-ates,  Lib.  Aphorism.  Sect.  5.  xvi. 
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«  find  a  passage,  either  by  the  bowels  or  kidneys."* 
In  conformity  to  these  observations,  the  respect- 
able Van  Swieten  observes,  "  Whilst  girls  are 
"  daily  sipping-  tepid,  watery  liquors,  how  weak 
"  and  how  flaccid  do  they  become!  "  f  And  the 
same  writer  positively  affirms,  that,  by  the  abuse  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  similar  liquors,  he  had  seen  many  so 
enervate  their  bodies,  that  they  could  scarcely  drag 
their  limbs ;  and  many  had,  from  this  cause,  been 
seized  with  apoplexies  and  palsies.  J 

That  our  common  domestic  waters  possess  dif- 
ferent qualities,  according  to  their  various  natures, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  different  degrees  of  sa- 
lubrity, is  consonant  to  popular  opinion.  Indeed,  this 
is  a  persuasion  so  widely  disseminated,  as  to  afford 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  it  the  result  of  ex- 
perience. It  pervades  remote  regions,  and  people 
unconnected  by  prejudices,  religion,  manners,  or 
education.  «  The  old  men  of  Brazil,"  according 
to  Piso,  "  are  as  nice  in  their  choice  of  waters,  as 
"  people  are  with  us  in  distinguishing  the  qualities 
"of  wine;  and  they  accuse  persons  with  impvir 
"  dence,  who  use  them  all,  without  selection.  They 
"  use  the  lightest  and  sweetest,  and  those  which, 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Victa  Acutorum,  tlx. 

t  Van  Swieten  Comment,  ad  Bo<;rIm e,  Aphorism.  30. 

+  lb.  ad  Aphorism.  10G0. 
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"  falling-  from  elevated  grounds,  give  no  sediment."* 
Sir  G.  Staunton  informs  us,  that  persons  of  rank 
"  in  Cliina  are  so  careful  about  the  quality  of  the 
"  water  intended  for  their  own  consumption,  that 
"  they  seldom  drink  any  without  its  being-  dis- 
"  tilled."f  In  Egypt,  they  prefer  the  water  of 
the  Nile.  The  gravel  is  said  to  be  "  universally 
"  the  disease  with  those  who  use  water  from  the 
"  draw-wells,  as  in  the  desart."|  In  Hindostan, 
people  universally  ascribe  most  of  their  disorders 
to  tife  offensive  quality  of  bad  water.  §  It  is  use- 
less to  multiply  authorities.  Even  in  London, 
though  it  is  not,  in  general,  considered  to  be  of 
so  much  importance,  the  selection  of  waters  is  con- 
siderably attended  to:  men  have  their  favourite 
spring,  or  their  favourite  pump ;  and  they  think 
that  some  waters  are  more  favourable  to  the  health 
than  others. 

I  have  little  doubt,  that  popular  observations  of 
this  kind,  in  antient  times,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Hippo- 
crates, de  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis;  and,  though  some 
of  the  distinctions,  lound  in  that  treatise,  may  have 
been  founded  upon  local  circumstances,  and  have 


*  Piso,  de  Medicin,  Brasil.  p.  11.  Lugd.  Bat.  1648. 
•f  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  2.  p.  6&  4to. 
+  Bruce's  Travels  vol.2,  p.  51.  Svo. 
§  Dubois,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  No.  7. 
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been  too  hastily  generalised,  yet  their  accuracy,- 
upon  the  whole,  has  been  so  little  questioned,  that 
succeeding  writers  have  added  nothing"  of  impor- 
tance to  them. 

Though  Hippocrates  has  said,  that  healthy  per- 
sons may  drink,  indiscriminately,  such  water  a* 
comes  in  their  way,*  yet  he  declares  that,  to  dis- 
tino-uish  that,  which  is  wholesome,  is  of  the  first 
consequence  to  health. f  The  best  waters  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  those  which  fall  from  high  places, 
and  uncultivated  hills.  J  He  condemns  water  col- 
lected from  the  melting  of  snow,§  in  which  he  was 
guided,  probably,  by  popular  prejudice.  Even 
rain-water  he  advises  to  be  boiled  and  filtered ; 
otherwise  it  has  a  bad  smell,  and  occasions  hoarse- 
ness in  those  who  use  it.||  Hard  and  crude  waters 
are  not  adapted  to  all  habits, H  since  they  constringe 
and  bind  the  belly.**  In  countries  where  men  are 
constrained  to  drink  the  stagnant  and  foetid  waters 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  cle  Aere,  Aquis,  et  T.ocis,  xv. 
•j-  lb.  x.  J  lb.  xiv. 

§  lb.  xx.  The  writer,  residing1  at  Cos,  could  probably  know 
nothing,  from  experience,  on  the  properties  of  snow-water;  and 
spoke  therefore  only  from  report.  The  report  itself  was,  1  con- 
ceive, grounded  upon  supposing  the  waters  of  the  valleys  of  alpine 
countries  to  be  snow-water.    [See  Note  C.] 

11  Hippocrates,  l  ib.  de  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  xix. 

%  lb.'  xiv.  #*  lb.  xvi. 
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of  wells,  the  belly  and  spleen  must,  in  such  per- 
sons, of  necessity  be  injured.*  Some  have  calcu- 
lous complaints ;  some,  tumours  of  the  spleen, 
strangury,  and  nephritic  complaints,  from  a  similar 
cause,  f  The  stagnant  water  of  marshes  must,  in 
summer,  be  hot,  and  muddy,  and  ill-scented.  Per- 
sons, who  drink  them,  have  the  spleen  enlarged,  and 
the  belly  swollen.  A  train  of  evils  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  such  waters :  marasmas,  drop- 
sies, fluxes,  agues,  peripneumonies,  insanity,  and 
abortions.  Such  waters  are  wholly  unfit  for 
use.  J 

The  general  doctrine  of  this  venerable  and  phi- 
losophic writer,  as  to  the  agentsi  which  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  frame,  he  has  summed 
tip,  in  a  manner  equally  decisive  and  concise,  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

"  The  variations  of  the  seasons  are  the  most 
"  powerful  causes  of  the  different  natures  of  men. 
"  Next  to  these  is  the  quality  of  the  soil,  on  which 
"they  subsist;  and  the  waters  they  use.  It  is 
if  certain,  that  commonly  both  the  physical  and 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Acre,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  Iv. 

f  ,  Lib.  de  Hunioribus,  vi.  &  xxi. 

t .  ,  Lib.  de  Acre,  Aquis,  &  Locis,  x.  xi.  &  xii. 
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«  moral  constitution  of  man  is  conformable  to  the 
«  nature  of  the  soil,  on  which  he  lives."* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  doctrine  is  funda- 
mentally conformable  to  nature.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  assertions  of  succeeding-  writers,  on  the 
noxious  effects  of  impure  waters,  are  so  strict- 
ly coincident  with  those  of  Hippocrates,  that 
they  would  seem  almost  to  be  transcribed  from 
them.  Thus,  the  celebrated  Hoffman  writes; 
"  Water  is  the  most  proper  beverage  for  all  ani- 
"  mals  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  use  none  that  is 
"  hard,  tophaceous,  and  heavy ;  since  these  kinds, 
"  from  their  passing-  with  difficulty,  and  easily 
"  stagnating  in  the  minute  pas.rages,  are  favourable 
"  to  the  generation  of  calculus,  and  to  visceral 
"  obstructions.  It  has  been  often  observed,  that 
"  the  drinking  of  hard  and  rough  water  has  been 
"pernicious  both  to  men  and  animals:  of  which 
"  persons  engaged  in  military  service  have  given 
"  striking  examples.  Hard  waters  are  most  in- 
jurious to  the  viscera,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
"  spleen,  as  being  very  vascular  ;  and,  by  stag- 
"  nating  in  its  small  vessels,  the  whole  gland  is 
"  easily  raised  into  a  large  tumour.  It  has  been 
"  constantly  asserted,  that  scrofulous  tumours,  of  a 
"  great  magnitude,  are  indigenous,  from  the  use  of 


*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Acre,  Aquis,  et  I.ocis,  Irii, 
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f  hard  and  rough  waters,  in  certain  mountainous 
"  tracts,  where  such  springs  abound.  But  the 
"  stagnant,  putrid  waters  of  marshes  are  chiefly  to 
"  be  avoided,  which  not  only  corrupt  the  air,  by 
"  depraved  and  pestilential  exhalations,  but  are 
"  likewise  capable  of  producing-  putrid  diseases 
"  and  fevers.* 

i 

Many  other  authorities  might  be  cited,  to  the 
same  purpose  ;  since,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any 
physician  of  eminence,  antient  or  modern,  with 
the  exception  of  Cullen,  who  has  not  been  sensible 
of  the  great  influence  of  this  element  upon  the  animal 
(economy.-  I  do  not  think  necessary  to  trouble  my 
reader  with  numerous  quotations  from  authors  on 
this  subject.  I  have  myself  little  to  add,  in  the  way 
of  reasoning,  to  what  I  have  already  laid  before 
the  public,  in  my  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Constitutional  Diseases."  Those,  who  wish  to  be  in-* 
formed  of  the  opinions  of  many  other  writers,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Newton's  publication,  which  he  has  enti- 
tled "  The  Return  to  Nature,"  in  which  he  has 
brought  together  several  very  respectable  autho- 
rities. Many  others  might  be  added  to  the  list. 
As,  however,  I.  have  seen  it  insinuated,  that  these 
are  no  more  than  antiquated  notions,  which  have 


*  Frod.  Hoffinanni  Dissertatio  de  diocloc  vitio  multorum  moibo— 
rum  causa.  33. 
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received  no  confirmation  from  the  more  accurate 
investigations  of  modem  inquirers,  and  which  have 
vanished  before  the  correctness  and  precision  of 
fnodern  pathologists,  I  shall,  in  thisplace,  introduce 
the  sentiments  of  an  enlightened  French  writer, 
the  second  edition  of  whose  work  (that  which  is 
before  me)  was  published  in  1805;  the  year  in 
which  I  published  my  own  "  Inquiry."  Thix 
writer  is  M.  Cabanis,  who  says, 

"  Brackish  waters,  loaded  with  putrid  vegetable 
"  matters,  with  earthy  substances,  or  a  considerable 
"  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  act  in  a  very  per- 
"  nicious  manner  on  the  stomach,  and  the  other 
"  organs  of  digestion.    The  use  of  them  produces 
"  different  kinds  of  disease,  both  acute  and  chro- 
**  nical ;  all  of  them  accompanied  by  a  remarkable 
"  state  of  atony,  and  a  great  debility  of  the  nervous 
"  system.    Now,  this  atony,  or  this  debility,  is  in 
"  its  turn  characterised  by  tormenting-  vapourous 
"affections,  which  keep  the  mind  in  a  continual 
"  state  of  agitation  and  lownessj  or  by  an  annihi- 
"  lation,  almost  absolute,  of  the  functions,  by  a  pel** 
"  feet  state  of  imbecility.    The  waters  called  hard 
"  and  crude,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  hold  in  so- 
"  lution  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a 
"  small  proportional  quantity  of  oxygene,  or  rather 
"  of  atmospheric  air,  make  the  deplorable  enervn- 
"  tion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  pass,  with  ra- 
r  pidity,  to  the  glandular  system,  and  the  absorbent 
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"  vessels :  they  load*  the  glands,  alter  the  lymph, 
"  and  obstruct  the  different  absorptions.  From  the 
"  obstruction  of  the  glands,  and  the  vitiation  of  the 
"  lymph,  arise  maladies,  the  effect  of  which  is 
"  sometimes,  I  confess,  to  augment  the  activity  of 
"  the  brain  j  but  most  frequently,  to  diminish  it: 
"  maladies  which  may  terminate  by  leaving  it 
"  hardly  that  feeble  degree  of  action,  which  is  in- 
"  dispensable  to  carry  on  the  vital  motions.  From 
"  the  defect  of  the  different  absorptions  follow  new 
"  alterations  of  the  organs  and  the  faculties,  which 
"  all  tend  to  degrade,  more  and  more,  the  tone  of 
"  the  fibres,  and  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system. 
"  These  effects  are  the  limit  of  those  which  can  be 
"  produced  by  the  use  of  hard  and  crude  waters ; 
"  and,  to  produce  them  completely,  requires  pro- 
"  bably  the  concurrence  of  some  other  circum- 
"  stances,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  determined 
"  with  sufficient  exactness.  But  when  the  disor- 
"  ders  produced  by  the  stricture  of  the  absorbent 
"  system  are  characterised  in  a  more  feeble  man- 
"  ner,  and  are  confined  to  an  obstinate  obstruction 
"  of  the  different  abdominal  viscera,  the  result  still  is 
If  hypochondriacal  and  melancholic  affections,  the 
"  moral  effects  of  which  are  sufficiently  well 
"  known."* 


*  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  ct  du  Moral  de  l'llomme,  vol. 
IJ,  p.  90. 
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Again,  the  same  writer  observes, 

"  According-  to  observations  the  most  constant, 
"  we  know  that  hard  and  crude  waters  can  cause 
"  lymphatic  obstructions;  that  stagnant  and  vapid 
"  waters  bluntthe  sensibility,  enervate  the  muscular 
"  force,  and  dispose  to  all  cold  and  slow  diseases. 
"  It  is  equally  well  known, that  in  many  countries, 
X(  otherwise  fertile  and  rich,  the  inhabitants  are 
**  forced  to  use  these  unwholesome  wates.  The 
"  incommodities  which  they  produce  quickly  extend 
"  their  action  to  every  point  of  the  system  :  the  lan- 
"  guor  speedily  passes  from  the  organs  to  the  ideas  j 
"  to  the  inclinations;  in  a  word,  to  the  morals. 
"  This  influence  then  evidently  depends  upon  local 
*'  circumstances."* 

Cullen,  we  know  has  maintained  an  opposite 
opinion  ;  the  arguments,  which  could  divert  so 
penetrating-  a  mind  from  the  perception  of  the  truth, 
cannot  but  merit  consideration :  to  weigh  their 
force  will  serve  to  give  us  a  clearer  insig-ht  into 
the  subject,  I  have  undertaken  to  treat. 

"  I  lived,"  says  he, "  for  many  years  in  a  larg-e  city, 
"  in  which  the  waters,  very  universally  employed, 


*  Cabauis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  PHomme,  rol. 
H.  p.  252. 
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*'  were  very  hard  5  and,  although  softer  wafers 
"  were  within  their  reach,  the  most  part  of  the 
"  people  used  only  the  hard.  But  among-  this 
"  people  I  found  no  endemic  diseases ;  and  at  least 
"  none  that  1  could  impute  to  the  water  they 
*'  drank  ;  and  certainly  none  that  I  did  not  find 
"  as  frequent  in  a  city,  which  I  also  practised  in  for 
"  many  years,  whose  inhabitants  very  universally 
"  used  no  other  than  a  very  soft  water.*" 

This  reasoning1  involves  two  suppositions,  nei- 
ther of  which  appear  to  be  well  founded.  1st. 
It  presumes  that  the  bad  effects  of  water  on  the  body 
are  in  consequence  of  its  hardness,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  that  quality.  But  the  hardness  of  waters 
is  communicated  by  the  earthy  salts;  whereas  it 
is  the  putrescent  matter  which  is  the  most  noxious 
principle  of  common  water.  This  putrescent 
matter  may  be  more  abundant  in  soft  waters 
than  in  hard ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  New  River 
water,  and  still  more  in  Thames  water. 
2dly.  Dr.  Cullen  appears  to  have  looked  for  some 
peculiar  endemic  diseases  to  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  impure  water ;  and,  not  finding"  any,  to  have 
concluded  that  the  accusations  against  it  are  ill 
founded.  But  the  real  question  is,  what  share 
does  it  bear  in  the  production,  not  of  any  pe- 
culiar endemics,  but  of  the  common  diseases,. 


*  Cullen's  Materia  Mcdica.  vol.  I.  p.  400. 
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which  are  diffused  throughout  the  community: 
a  question,  I  apprehend,  to  be  answered  only 
by  extensive  observation,  or  by  direct  and  appro- 
priate experiments. 

Onthisheadlshalladd  but  one  or  two  observations 
to  those,  which  I  have  already  offered  in  the  work, 
to  which  I  have  above  referred.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience,  that  water,  according-  to 
its  different  qualities,  affects  the  stomach  with  a  pe- 
culiar feeling,  which  we  call  weight:  that  the  purest 
water  feels  the  lightest ;  and  what  is  reckoned, 
and,  I  believe,  justly  reckoned,  the  worst,  feeis  the 
heaviest  on  the  stomach.  In  healthy  persons  this 
sensation  is  little  regarded  ;  but  in  disease  it  be- 
comes very  distinct,  and  is  often  very 'tormenting-. 
Sometimes  the  stomach  feels  as  if  it  would  burst; 
sometimes  the  sensation  is,  as  if  a  cord  were  tied 
round  the  middle  of  the  body.  In  another  place  I 
have  cited  an  example  of  this  sensation  being  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  pure  water.* 

Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  can  be  caused  by  the  mere  difference 
of  specific  gravity  between  waters  of  different 
qualities.    This  is  too  trifling  to  be  felt;  and  sub- 


*  Reports  on  Cancer,  p.  62. 
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stances  specifically  heavier  than  these  waters,  solids 
for  example,  or  even  fluid  mercury,  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach,  without  occasioning-  any 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  organ.  This  must  be 
deemed  therefore  to  be  a  sensation  sui  generis,  the 
specific  effect  of  the  putrescent  matter,  or  what 
I  have  termed  the  Septic  Poison  of  the  water  :  and 
it  is  probably  complicated  of  the  sensation  resulting 
from  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  that  attached  to  the  at  my  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  yielding-  to  the  air  developed  by  an 
imperfect  digestion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  resist- 
ing the  divellent  force.  Here  then  we  have  the 
direct  proof  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  this  matter 
upon  the  living  fibre;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  believing*  that  the  same  action,  which  it  exerts 
upon  the  stomach  in  the  first  instance,  will  be 
exerted  upon  every  other  living  fibre,  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  is,  however,  applied  to  all ;  it  accu- 
mulates in  the  body  ;  and  the  more  as  the  powers 
of  elimination  become  more  feeble  ;  the  action  is 
continued,  unceasing ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
degree  of  injury,  even  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  system,  which  it  may  not  readily  be  con- 
ceived, ultimately,  to  produce. 

I  would  observe  further,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
noxious  and  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  stagnant 
water  of  marshes,  there  has  been  but  one  common 
sentiment  among  all  writers,  from  the  days  of  Hip- 
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pocrates  to  the  present  hour,    in  assigning-  to 
this  cause,  a  portion  of  the  remarkable  insalubrity 
of  such    situations.    Examined  hydrostatically, 
it  is  found  to  possess  the  greatest  specific  gravity; 
and  it  is  the  most  loaded  with  foreign  matter.* 
But    the   peculiar   noxious   principle    of  these 
waters   is   nothing   but   the  corrupted  animal 
and   vegetable  matters,    with   which   they  are 
impregnated.      These     matters,    are  therefore 
poisonous.      In    consequence,    they    ought  to 
be  suspected,  wherever  they  are  found.    In  inquir- 
ing therefore  into  the  salubrity  of  waters  in  gene- 
ral, or  into  that  of  any  particular  example,  it  is 
this  impregnation,  which  I  conceive  ought  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  research.    Simple  earthy  matter 
(though  much  has   been  said   against  it.)  has 
never  been  shown  to  be  particularly  unfriendly 
to  the  human  system.    Metallic  .matter,    of  all 
kinds,  is  a  more  just  object  of  suspicion.  But 
the  putrid  or  putrescent  matter,  the  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
is  that  which  is  actively  mischievous.    It  is  im- 
mediately  and  directly  deleterious.    It  is  asto- 
nishing to  consider  how    greatly  the  influence 
of  this  matter  has    been  overlooked,    even  by 


*  Hoffmanni  Observat.  Physico-Chymicar.  Selectior.  Lib.  II. 
obs.  \  II.  Animadversio  dc  modo  examinendi  aquam  communenu 
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writers,  who  were  fully  aware  of  the  general  iin* 
portance  of  the  subject.* 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the  incon- 
veniences, which  have  been  found  to  result  from 
the  use  of  water  alone,  as  a  common  beverage, 
have  been  the  principal  motive,  which  has  induced 
men  to  have  recourse  to  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors  as  a  substitute.  By  these  means  some 
of  these  inconveniences  have  been  partially  obvia- 
ted, or  counteracted;  but  at  the  expence,  probably, 
of  still  greater  evils.  But  I  return  to  a  few  more 
general  considerations. 


i 

*  See  Note  C. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Is  disease  essential  io  the  nature  of  man?  The 
locality  of  particular  diseases,  exemplified  in 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Linnceus.  Contagions ;  Scurvy;  Bron- 
chocele  ;  and  Cretinism.     General  conclusions. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  first  and  supreme 
cause,  and  the  persuasion,  that  benevolence  forms 
a  part  of  his  nature,  and  entered,  as  it  were,  into 
the  original  scheme  and  intention  of  the  Creator, 
in  the  formation  of  the  universe,  are  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  human  mind,  that  to  dissent 
from  them  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  impiety, 
and  to  avow  this  dissent,  as  no  better  than  down- 
right madness. 

It  has  been  taught,  both  by  antient  and  modern 
philosophers,  that  the  universe  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  perfect  work;  or  the  best  that  could  have  been 
possibly  made.  It  has  been  hard,  however,  to  re- 
concile the  existence  of  evil  with  this  hypothesis  ; 
and  those,  who  have  attempted  to  solve  this  knotty 
problem,  have  contented  themselves  with  sup- 
posing,   that    it  has  been    the  result  of  some 
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inevitable  necessity.  One  of  t.lie  antient  sages? 
adopted  this  explanation  to  account  for  the  dis- 
eases of  men.  Crysippus  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
could  never  have  been  the  aim  or  first  intention 
of  the  author  of  nature,  and  parent  of  all  good,  to 
make  men  obnoxious  to  diseases ;  but  that  while 
he  was  producing  many  excellent  things,  and  form- 
ing his  work  in  the  best  manner,  other  things  also 
arose,  connected  with  them,  that  were  incommo- 
dious :  which  were  not  made  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  were  permitted,  as  necessary  consequences  of 
what  was  best.* 

This  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  entertain- 
ing very  exalted  notions  of  divine  power.  To 
suppose,  either  that  diseases  are  not  real  evils,  or 
to  feign  an  hypothetical  necessity  for  their  existence, 
and  to  pronounce  it  impossible  for  omnipotence 
itself  to  preserve  the  human  body  from  them, 
(for  this  account  involves,  1  think,  one  of  these 
suppositions,)  appears  an  equal  extravagance. 

When  we  consider  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
perfection  in  all  her  works,  and  that  this  tendency 
is  in  nothing-  more  apparent,  than  in  the  structure 
of  animal    bodies,   it  appears  indeed  a  strange 


*Aul.  Gell.  Lib.  G.  Cap.  1. 
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anomaly,  that  the  human  frame,  the  master  piece  of 
the  creation,  should  be  so  liable  to  derangement  and 
disease.  If  I  may  say  so  without  irreverence,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  most  beautiful  of  designs  had  failed 
from  error  and  want  of  wisdom  in  the  execution. 
More  than  half  the  race  perish  in  infancy,  and,  of 
the  remainder,  a  large  portion  are  the  victims  of 
pain  and  suffering-.  Of  those,  who  have  strength 
sufficient  to  arrive  at  manhood,  the  greaier  part 
are  doomed  to  have  little  more  than  a  glimpse  of  life, 
and  to  perish  prematurely.  Of  those  even,  who  ap- 
pear strongly  and  healthy,  if  we  examine  nar- 
rowly into  their  habits,  or  their  feelings,  we  shall 
find  hardly  an  individual,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge some  defect,  some  secret  uneasiness,  some- 
thing that  diminishes  his  present  comfort, and  which 
excites  apprehension  for  the  future.  In  some, 
the  solids  destined  to  the  support  of  the  body  are 
unequal  to  their  object,  and  the  bones  yield  to 
the  incumbent  weight :  in  others,  the  moving  powers 
have  a  similar  defect,  the  muscles  hardly  over- 
coming- the  resistance  opposed  to  them.  The 
senses  are,  in  many,  dull  and  imperfect;  in  many, 
they  are  preternatually  acute.  The  vital  func- 
tions are  often  performed  laboriously;  the  circu- 
lation is  either  sluggish  or  too  rapid  ;  the  respira- 
tion straightened  or  hurried ;  the  digestion  is  ill 
performed;  the  stomach  oppressed  with  crudi- 
tes ;  the  secretions  irregular ;  even  the  element, 
in  which  we  are  {  laced,  appears  ill  suited  to  the 
orgalls>  to  vvj)ich  jt  is  destined  to  be  applied; 
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some  cannot  bear  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere ; 
to  others  its  heat  is  equally  intolerable;  and  so 
strangely  constituted  are  individual  constitutions, 
that  an  air  loaded  with  mephitie  vapours  appears 
better  suited  to  them,  than  one  that  is  pure  and 
vmcontaminated. 

Man  prides  himself  upon  possessing  an  intel- 
lect superior  to  that  of  all  other  animals ;  and 
to  take  reason  for  the  guide  of  all  his  actions. 
But  as  far  as  happiness,  or  the  mere  absence  of 
suffering',  is  the  end  of  action,  the  reason  of 
man  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  animal  instinct. 
A  brutal  ignorance  debases  and  enslaves  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  They  appear  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge;  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of 
the  ideas,  which  are  laid  before  them  ;  or  the  ob- 
vious relations  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  they 
are  void  of  all  independence  of  thought  or  princi- 
ple ;  a  blind  adherence  to  custom,  or  a  slavish  sub- 
mission to  authority,  becomes  the  rule  of  life;  and 
is  substituted  for  self  government,  and  a  manly 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  the  dictates 
of  reason. 

The  moral  traits  are  as  much  distorted  as  the 
physical.  The  affec1  ions,  which  should  link  man 
to  man,  and  make  each  human  being  regard 
his  fellow  creature  as  his  brother,  are  choked  and 
almost  extinguished.  Envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
rdl  the  malignant  passions,  predominate  in  the  hu- 
man bosom.    The  infliction  of  pain  upon  sensitive 
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beings,  instead  of  exciting'  compassion,  is,  with 
the  multitude,  a  source  of  pastime  and  merriment. 
To  such  a  degree  are  the  strongest  instincts  of  our 
nature  perverted,  that  the  first  principle  of 
self  preservation  is  finally  destroyed;  the  hand  is 
raised  against  the  existence  of  its  possessor;  or  the 
parental  arm  against  the  life  of  the  offspring. 

Such  is  an  outline,  too  faithful,  of  the  habitual 
condition,  perhaps  of  the  majority,  of  the  human 
species.  I  omit  the  still  darker  shades  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  the  tragedies  which  perpetually  embitter 
domestic  life;  our  crowded  hospitals,  from  the 
gates  of  which,  shoals  of  supplicants  are,  by  neces- 
sity, repelled ;  our  surgical  operation's,  the  very 
thoughts  of  which  make  the  blood  run  cold ; 
and  our  madhouses,  the  interior  of  which  presents 
views,  from  which  sensibility  shrinks  with  horror 
and  affright.  Can  we  avoid  asking  ourselves,  is  this 
enormous  mass  of  evil  then  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable ?  Does  it  result  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  the  primitive  organization  of  man? 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  factitious,  the 
consequence  of  an  artificial  mode  of  life,  of  cor- 
rupt habits,  or  of  accidents,  w  hich  may  possibly  be 
avoided  ?  The  determination  of  these  ques- 
tions is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
whole  human  race.    I  must  confine  mvsclf  within 

if 

a  straight  and  narrow  circle,  and  consider  only 
the  physical  evils  of  human  nature.  If  we  are 
foiced  to  attribute  these  evils  to  the  conslitutiou 
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of  human  nature,  we  must  submit  to  them,  as  we 
do  to  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and  the  other  con- 
vulsions of  nature.  If,  however,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  a  large  portion  of  these  calamities 
is  the  offspring  of  accident,  of  error,  or  of  vice, 
we  may  expect,  by  the  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge,  the  correction  of  abuses,  and,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  rational  habits,  to  annihilate,  or,  at  least, 
greatly  to  diminish  them.  If  the  prejudices  of  the 
present  age  are  too  strong  to  allow  any  expectation 
of  much  instant,  benefit,  it  presents  at  least  a 
more  pleasing  prospect  of  futurity,  to  animate  the 
exertions  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist. 
And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  consonant  to 
the  ideas,  which  appear  implanted  in  every  well 
regulated  mind,  of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of 
of  the  Deity.  I  shall  here  bring  forward  to  be  a  few 
facts,  which  appear  favourable  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  fuliy  established,  and  suf- 
ficiently well  known,  that  tribes  of  diseases,  which 
are  fatal  to  vast  multitudes  of  persons,  are  fixed  to, 
and,  as  it  were,  domiciliated  in  certain  situations, 
and  certain  soils;  and  are  the  direct  product  of 
matter,  generated  in  them,  or  of  miasmas  ema- 
nating from  them.  In  all  countries,  that  are  low 
and  flat,  overspread  with  lakes  and  ponds  of  stag- 
nating Mater,  and  with  large  marshes,  pestiferous 
exhalations  excite  malignant  fevers  of  the  remit- 
ting  or  intermitting  kind,  fluxes  and  their  attcn- 
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dant  evils.  The  immediate  agent  of  these  diseases 
are  Ifeat  and  moisture  acting  upon  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  producing  in  them  a  state  of 
decomposition  ;  in  a  word,  certain  forms  of  com- 
mon elementary  matter.  In  some  cases,  these 
are  so  active,  as  to  produce  instantaneous  death: 
at  other  times,  they  act  more  slowly,  exciting 
diseases  of  the  above  mentioned  form,  fatal  to 
many,  whilst  others  with  difficulty  escape. 

Examples  of  diseases  of  this  kind  are  abundant 
in  the  writings  both  of  medical  authors,  and  of 
travellers.  The  works  of  Pringle,  Cleghorn,  Lind, 
and  others,  will  readily  furnish  them.    The  dis- 
tricts, in  which  they  have  been  most  commonly 
observed  to  be  epidemical,  are  between  the  tropics 
upon  the  coast  of  Guinea;  Hungary,  which,  from  the 
same  cause, is  the  most  unhealthy  country  of  Europe; 
the  environs  of  Venice;  the  Pontine  marshes ;  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas  ;  Guiana;  Porto-Rico  ;  Car- 
thagena.*    In  the  western  hemisphere  it  has  been 
commonly  called  Yellow  Fever. f    But  as  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  these  effects,  viz.  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  acted  upon  by  heat  and 
moisture,  are  diffused  over  the    whole  surface 
of  the   earth,  situations   such   as   those,  which 
have    been    enumerated,   are   remarkable  only 


*  land's  Works,  vol.2,  p.  51.  and  vol.3,  p.  5,  &c. 
f  There  are,  probably,  two  species  of  Yellow  Fever;  onegeners- 
ed  by  contagion  ;  another,  by  miasma. 
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as  abounding-  in  these  agents,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  force  and  concentration.     The  same  ef- 
fects are  produced,  wherever  the  same  causes  exist. 
Matter  of  the  same  kind,  generated  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  in  a  due  degree  of  concentration,  will 
generate  fevers  of  these  kinds,  in  any  situation 
whatever.  Accordingly,  we  fmd  that  there  are  sea- 
song,  when  such  fevers  are  much  diffused  over 
countries,    in    which  they  are   not  endemical. 
Agues  are  said  to  have  arisen  sometimes  in  London, 
excited,  perhaps*  by  the  filth  of  the  streets,  or  the 
putrefaction  of  the  markets.    Dr.  Trotter  remarks, 
that  they  have  been  observed  to  take  place  on 
ship-board.    His  words  are, — "  wood  improperly 
"  seasoned  will,  on  certain  occasions,  produce  a 
"  sickly  crew.     After  a  cruize  of  rainy  and  even 
"  foggy  weather,  we  often  meet  with  fevers  in  a 
"  ship,  attended  withall  theessential  symptoms  and 
"  forms  of   the  remittent  kind,   occasioned  by 
"  marshy  effluvia.    It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of 
"  these  fevers  is  the  same  in  a  ship  as  on  land."* 

Nor  are  diseases  of  this  form  the  only  conse- 
quences of  the  pestiferous  miasmas,  and  other 
morbific  causes,  which  are  accumulated  in  those 
situations.  The  continued  action  of  these  causes 
changes  and  modifies  the  system ;  imprints  upon  it 


«£  TrotUr's  Observations  on  the  Scurvy,  p,  1G0.  '2d  Edition, 
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ft  peculiar  character,  and  engenders  habitual  disease, 
or  an  habitual  predisposition  to  disease,  in  those 
who  escape  the  more  violent  and  fatal  attacks  of 
malignant  fevers.  Obstinate  hypochondriacal  af- 
fections, elephantiasis  and  obstinate  leprous  disea- 
ses, and  premature  old  age,  are  said  to  be  habitual 
to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  these  ill  fated 
spots.*  They  carry,  imprinted  in  their  form  and 
features,  the  marks  of  the  insalubrity  of  their  resi- 
dence ;  and  thus  verify  the  antient  remark  of  Hip- 
pocrates, "  that  the  constitutions  of  men  are  con- 
"  formableto  the  soil,  which  they  inhabit." 

In  illustration  of  this  fact  I  may  cite  the  state- 
ment of  Bruce.  "  At  Waldubba,"  he  says,  "iri 
"  Abyssinia,  violent  fevers  perpetually  reign.  The 
"  inhabitants  are  all  the  colour  of  a  corpse."f  At 
Gondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  the  same  is 
said  to  be  the  case.  An  account  of  Capt. 
Turner  is  still  more  remarkable  y  and  deserves,  I 
think,  to  be  transcribed.  It  is  in  the  following 
terms.  "  At  the  foot  of  the  Bootan  Mountains,  a 
"  plain  extends  for  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
"  choked,  rather  than  clothed,  with  the  most 
"  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  exhalations  neces- 
"  sarily  arising  from  the  multitude  of  springs, 


*  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  l'Homuia 
p.  44. 

t  Bruce,  vol.  IV.  p.  307. 
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"  which  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  produce.^ 
"  are  collected  and  conhned  by  these  almost  iui- 
*'  pervious  woods,  and  generate  an  atmosphere 
"  through  vvhieh  no  traveller  ever  passed  with 
"  impunity.  The  effects  were  fatal  to  Captain 
"  J  ones,  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  troops  that 
"  served  under  him  in  1772;  and  Col.  Sir  Joint 
"  Cuming-,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  with  life, 
"  still  feels  its  injurious  consequences.  Yet  even 
"  this  spot  is  not  without  inhabitants;  although 
*'  its  influence  has  wholly  debased  in  them,  the 
"  form,  the  size,  and  the  strength  of  human  crea- 
«  tures."* 

We  may  conclude  from  these  facts,  (it  is  in- 
deed, the  reason  of  my  producing  them,)  that 
these  diseases,,  which  have  swept  away,  and  are 
daily  sweeping  away,  large  portions  of  the  human 
race,  are  not  occasioned  by  any  debility  or  de- 
fect in  the  human  constitution ;  but  by  the  operation 
of  extraneous  and  foreign  causes.  They  are 
not  therefore  essential  to  the  nature  of  man;  but 
are  accidental,  and  produced  by  the  situations,  in 
which  he  is  placed.  And,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  immediate  agents  are  the  common  ele- 
ments of  nature,  the  matter  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  organic  beings  in  general,  whe- 


*  Turner's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoa  I.ama,  p.  2L. 
See  Note  D. 
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aher  animals  or  vegetables,  but,  with  its  proper- 
ties, changed  by  spontaneous  decomposition.  By 
this  decomposition  they  are  rendered  destructive 
and  poisonous.*  They  are  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing examples,  that  can  be  produced,  of  the  suddenly 
deleterious  effects  of  these  agents,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  those  vapours,  which  produce  instant 
death,  or  the  poisonous  winds  of  the  African 
.deserts. 

The  suddenness  of  the  effect,  when  a  person  is 
placed  in  the  situation,  in  which  the  causes  of 
these  diseases  are  present,  shows  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  pestiferous  exhalations ;  and  not  to  be 
immediately  connected  with  the  insalubrity  of  the 
water.  The  exposure  of  a  very  few  hours  is  fre- 
quently enough  to  engender  a  fatal  attack  of  disease. 
It  is  said,  that  to  sleep  in  the  country  adjoin- 
ing the  Tacazze  (in  Abyssinia)  is  death. f  How- 
ever, at  no  remote  period,  the  occasional  cause  of 
these  fevers  was  not  understood  :  the  observations  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  employed  in  the  naval 
and  military  services,  have  principally  disclosed 
it.  Linnseus  ascribed  them  to  the  insalubrity  of 
marshy  water :  and  supported  his  hypothesis  by 

■ 

— —  _ — — 

*  JVote  E.    f  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  4,  p.  351. 
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much  plausible  reasoing.*  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
amine the  arguments  he  has  employed.  I  mention 
the  fact,  only  to  shew  the  suspicions  entertained, 
by  the  most  eminent  observers,  with  regard  to  the 
salubrity  of  water.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable, 
that  it  is  a.  powerful  concurrent  agent  in  forming 
the  unhealthy  state  of  constitution  of  persons  resi- 
ding in  these  situations. 

The  consideration  of  contagious  diseases  leads 
to  the  same  conclusions,  as  the  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fever.  This  is  a  large  class  of  diseases, 
and  they  cut  off  constantly  numerous  victims  from 
society.  Plague,  putrid  andjnervous  fevers,  (under 
the  common  denomination  of  typhus,)  small  pox, 
measles,  chincough,  scarlatina,  (including*  the  pu- 
trid sore  throat,)  syphilis  and  chicken-pox,  are  the 
principal  examples  of  the  most  severe  diseases  of 
this  tribe. f  They  are  all  of  them  produced  by 
matter,  or  exhalations,  from  the  human  body.  As 
there  are  societies  of  men,  in  which  they  are  un- 
known; and  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  appear  to 
have  arisen  at  no  very  remote  periods,  there  can 


*  Linneedi  Amrenitates  Acaodcmcae,  vol.  10.  Hypothesis  nora 
de  Febrium  intermit  I entium  causa. 

f  Hydrophobia,  the  most  terrible  of  the  contagions  diseases 
in  uniformly  fatal ;  but  is,  fortunately,  so  rare,  as  not  to  deserve 
mention,  as  one  of  the  diseases  affecting-  the  bulk  of  society. 
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be  no  doubt,  that  these  diseases  are  all  of  them 
artificial  and  factitious,  the  product  of  society; 
and  not  an  essential  condition  annexed  to  the  exis- 
tence of  man.  The  multitudes,  therefore,  who  have 
perished  by  these  diseases,  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  the  victims,  not  of  nature,— not  of  any 
defect  in  the  organization  or  powers  of  the  human 
frame ;  but  of  the  artificial  modes  of  life,  or  of 
some  other  accidents  and  misfortunes,  incident  tQ 
society. 

Scurvy  is  another  disease,  which  has  cut  off 
yast  multitudes  of  men.  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  an  improper  system  of  dieting",  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
table matter.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  an  artificial 
disease. 

The  most  familiar  and  well  known  example  of 
disease  being  produced  by  locality,  is  that  of 
Bronchocele  or  Goitre.  It  receives  its  name  even 
from  the  districts  which  it  infests  :  being  called 
with  us  the  Derbyshire  Throat,  and  even  the 
Coventry  Thrpat.  These  are  the  enormous  scro- 
fulous tumours,  which  Hoffman  says  are  caused 
bv:  the  use  of  hard  and  rojiffh  waters,  in  mouu- 
tainous  districts.  The  valleys  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries are  its  favourite  residence,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  such  spots.  The  valleys, 
where  the  disorder  is  most  frequent,  are  those  sur-? 
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rounded  by  very  high  mountains,  sheltered  from  the 
currents  of  air,  and  exposed  to  the  direct,  and,  still 
more,  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.    Even  under 
a  tropical  sun,  the  same  concurrence  of  causes  pro* 
duces  similar  effects.  In  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
among*  the  Pyrenean   mountains,  ia  the  island  of 
Sumatra,*  and  in  certain  parts  of  Tartaryf,  the 
bronchocele  is  endemical,  and  there  are  many  cor- 
responding" features  of  resemblance  in  the  situa- 
tion where  it  is  found.  M.  Saussure  asserts,  that  in 
the  Alpine  countries  he  never  observed  goitre  in  any 
places,  which  are  elevated  more  than  500  or  600 
toises  (3200  and  3840  English  feet)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  he  noticed  them  in  those  val- 
leys where  the  heat  is  concentrated,  and  the  air 
stagnates  ;  and  observed  that  they  usually  cease, 
where  the  valley  terminates,  and  the  country  ex- 
pands into  a  large  plain. 

In  situations  favourable  to  the  production  of 
this  disease,  it  affects  animals  as  well  as  the  hu- 
man species.  Even  dog's  are  said  to  be  subject 
to  it* J  It  is  asserted  also,  apparently  upon  good 
authority,  that  it  affects  both  sheep  and  horned 
cattle.  H 


*  Mar&deu's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  42. 
t  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China,  p.  203.. 
£  Coxe's  Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  I.  p.  417. 
ft  Barton's  Memoir  on  |he  Disease  of  Goitre,  p.  1% 
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This  is  the  disease,  which  has,  with  the  great- 
est confidence,  been  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
unwholesome  water,  and  it  requires,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  degree  of  scepticism  to  doubt,  that  this 
js,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  a  powerful  antecedent 
and  concurring  cause.  Popular  opinion  attributes 
it  to  this  every  where;  in  Europe,  in  North  and 
in  South  America:  and  many  respectable  writers 
have  thought  this  opinion  well  founded.*  Hoffman 
says  that  a  particular  well,  in  the  village  of  Flach 
(ditionis  Tigurince,)  is  called  by  a  term  answering 
to  fons  slrumarum,  from  its  producing  these  swel- 
lings of  the  neck.f  Mr.  De  Luc,  and  Mr.  Coxe, 
who  have  made  many  observations  on  this  diseaae, 
have  espoused  this  notion :  and  the  much  more 
weighty  authority  of  the  elder  Heberden  is  on 
the  same  side.  He  says  "  I  think  that  the  causa 
'*  of  the  Bronchocele  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
*'  water,  a  chemical  investigation  of  which  is 
**  therefore  a  great  desideratum  !"  J  Those,  who 
have  opposed  it,  appear  not  to  have  done  so,  for  suf- 
ficient reasons.  It  is  confessed  by  Dr.  Barton,  who 
is  not  favourable  to  this  opinion,*'  that  the  water 
"  of  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
**  which  I  have  observed  the  Goitre  to  prevail, 
*'  besides     holding    in    solution     and  diffusion 

*  Barton's  Memoir  on  Goitre,  p.  21.  and  p.  79. 

t  Hoffmanni  Dissertatiu  de  niorbis  certis  rcgionibus  et  popalis 
propriis  2.     The  place,  designed  by  the  words  "  ditionis  rJigu- 
time,''  I  cannot  precisely  determine. 
%  Hidberden  Couiairntarii,  p.  72. 
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"  a  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  appeared  to  be 
"  otherwise  very  impure,  and  was  certainly  unplea- 
"  sant  to  the  taste."  In  other  districts  the  same 
thing-  was  noticed,  still  more  strongly.*  Others, 
who  speak  slightingly  of  this  opinion,  content  them- 
selves with  asserting,  that  the  water  was  pellu- 
cid and  well  tasted.  Such  is  the  objection  of 
Dr.  Iieeves;  fan  objection  certainly  of  very  little 
■weight,  when  unsupported  by  more  particular 
examinations. 

Mr.  Coxe  was  informed  by  a  surgeon  practi- 
cing in  Switzerland,  that  his  principal  method  of 
preventing  Goitre,  consisted  in  removing  the 
patients  from  the  places,  where  the  springs  depo- 
sit a  copious  calcareous  sediment,  which  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Tuf;  and  if  that  could  not  be 
effected,  by  forbidding  the  use  of  water,  that  was 
not  purified.  This  surgeon  even  practised  distil- 
lation, for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  water. 

On  this  subject  I  can  speak  a  little  from  my 
own  experience.  In  the  parish  of  Home,  in  the 
county  of  Surry  (a  village  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Ryegate,)  is  the  house  of  a  labouring- 
man,  whose  family  consisted  of  five  daughters, 


*  Barton's  Memoir  on  Goitre,  p.  36. 

f  Philosophical  Transactions,  1808.  p.  111. 
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Of  these,  four,  whilst  girls,  become  affected  with 
bronchocele.    In  all,  the  disease  was  formed  on 
this  spot ;  but  it  continued,  and  even  increased, 
after  they  had  left  it ;  going'  out  to  service.  I  saw 
one  of  them,  a  woman,  perhaps  of  24,  married  in 
the  neighbourhood:  in  her  the  gland  continued 
swelled  j  but  she  said  it  was  much  diminished. 
The  domestic  water  of  this  spot  was  a  soft  water, 
mingling  readily  with  soap  ;  it  had  a  peculiar,  and 
not  agreeable  taste  ;  it  deposited  a  small  sediment 
by  boiling,  and  shewed  (by  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
a  slight  calcareous  impregnation  j  but  no  more, 
probably,  than  is  common  to  all  the  domestic 
waters  of  this  country.     I  used  the  process  de- 
scribed in  another  place,*  by  which  I  determined 
that  it  was  much  impregnated   with  putrescent 
matter,  which  I  believe  to  be  much  more  noxious 
than  the  calcareous  impregnation  :  and  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,   that  this  water    had   an  active 
share  in  forming  the  diseased  constitutions  of  these 
females. 

Without  speaking  positively  on  the  antecedent 
causes  of  this  disease,  I  think  the  most  tenable 
hypothesis  seems  to  be  that,  which  attributes  it  to 
the  continued  operation,  with  an  inferior  degree  of 
force,  of  the  causes,  which  excite  the  intermittent 


*  See  Note  C. 
I 
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and  remittent  fever.  The  village  of  Home  is 
low  and  damp,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mole;  and 
formerly  agues  were  common  there.  The  heat 
and  confined  moisture  of  the  places,  where  it  is 
endemical,  point  strongly  to  causes  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Marsden  says,  that,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains  of  Sumatra,  where  this  disease  is  com- 
mon, there  is  a  dense  fog*  every  morning*,  which 
is  hardly  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  the 

afternoon.    It  is  also  affirmed,  that  where  this 

i 

disease  is  common,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  indolent  in  their  disposition  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, filthy,  and  having  made  little  progress  in 
civilization  :  they  are  said  to  be  extremely  wan 
and  livid,  and  much  subject  to  intermitting*  fevers. 
But  whatever  are  the  antecedent  causes  of  bron- 
ehocele,  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  be  applied 
for  some  years,  before  they  produce  their  full 
effect;  and  that  the  effect  will  remain  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  after  removing  from  the  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  disease  was  generated. 

Whatever,  too,  are  these  causes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  local  causes;  and  some 
modifications  of  common  elementary  matter. 
Other  examples  of  diseases,  whose  antecedent 
causes  are  local,  might  readily  be  adduced  j 
but  I  have  said  enough  for  my  immediate 
object.       From    the    facts    brought  forward, 
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therefore,  I  shall  make,  in  this  place,  one 
or  two  conclusions,  which,  though  very  obvious, 
and  conformable  to  many  other  facts  in  the  history 
of  disease,  are  little  considered  in  speculation,  and 
still  less  acted  upon  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Where  bronchocele  is  common,  a  species  ofidiot- 
cy  of  the  worst  kind,  under  the  name  of  Cretinism, 
is  also  prevalent ;  and  is  obviously  the  effect  of  the 
same  local  circumstances.  These  miserable  ob- 
jects are  radically  defective  in  their  organization  ; 
they  are  bereaved  of  all  the  powers,  faculties, 
and  privileges  of  humanity  ;  and  hardly  preserve 
the  form  of  human  beings.  We  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  there  is  no  degree  of  morbid  devia- 
tion from  the  healthy  powers  and  structure  of  the 
body,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  local  causes. 

But  under  the  very  circumstances,  in  which 
these  monstrous  deviations  from  nature  are  pro- 
duced, many  are  equal  to  all  the  common  offices 
of  life,  and  enjoy  apparent  good  health.  In  the 
human  body  itself,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
resisting  power;  in  some  stronger;  in  others 
more  feeble ;  the  most  susceptible  are  those  which 
most  suffer.  This  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
inquiry.  Men  cannot  easily  apprehend,  that  the 
things,  which  they  support  themselves  with  the 
kittle  or  no  evident  uneasiness,  can  be  the  cause  of 
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disease,  or  of  death,  in  others  ;  and  from  hence 
arise  contention,  cavilling-,  and  misplaced  ridicule. 
But  to  those  who  consider  the  wonderful  and 
infinite  variety  in  the  human  constitution,  a  cor- 
responding variety  in  the  agencies  of  the  same 
substances  on  different  constitutions  can  offer  no 
difficulty  :  nor  is  any  fact,  in  the  history  of  human 
nature,  more  firmly  established  by  evidence. 

The  diseases,  to  which  we  have  now  particularly 
adverted,  or  at  least  the  contagions,  and  those  ob- 
viously  originating  in  locality,  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  number,  which 
infest  society,  and    occasion  such  an  immense 
mortality.    The  small  pox  alone  has  often  been 
the  occasion  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  annual  mor- 
tality ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  now,  that  it 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  suppressed  by  vaccina- 
tion, the  other  contagions,  and  the  diseases  which 
seem  to  arise  spontaneously  in  the  system,  will,  in 
a  great  measure,  supply  its  place.*    Now  I  would 
notdwell  too  strongly -upon  an  argument  merely  ana- 
logical ;  nor  say,  that  because  this  large  class  of 
diseases  is  evidently  artificial,  all  others  must  be 
so  likewise.  Analogy  is  but  a  fallacious  guide  ;  nor 
ought  it  ever  to  be  confided  in,  when  it  is  possible 


*  See  Watt  on  Chincoujjh,  Appendix. 
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to  arrive  at  direct  evidence.  But  so  much  may 
be  said  with  perfect  fairness: — As  a  large  portion 
of  the  diseases,  which  cut  men  off  in  civil  society, 
are  proved  to  be  artificial;  and  as  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  same  thing  of  others,  in  which  so 
direct  a  proof  cannot  be  obtained ;  there  can  be 
nothing  extravagant  or  absurd  in  the  supposition, 
that  they  all  are  artificial,  and  to  be  traced  to  some 
morbific  causes,  either  of  circumstances,  or  manners. 
And  should  this  hypothesis,  after  due  investigation, 
prove  correct,  there  can  be  nothing  absurd,  extra- 
vagant, or  enthusiastic,  in  the  hope,  that,  finally, 
successful  methods  may  be  discovered,  either  of 
treating-  them  when  formed,  or,  at  least,  of  pre- 
venting- their  formation. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Mortality  subject  to  fixed  laws.  Erroneous  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.  The  artificial  nature  and 
identity  of  constitutional  disease. 

IF  these  facts  render  it  highly  probable,  that 
locality,  and  other  accidents  of  life,  foreign  to  the 
body  itself,  are  the  circumstances  which  chiefly 
influence  the  health,  the  same  truth  is  placed  be- 
yond controversy  by  the  observations  which  hare 
been  made,  in  the  mass,  upon  the  human  species. 
Bills  of  mortality,  surveys,  or  parochial  registers, 
have  afforded  the  materials  of  these  observations. 
To  illustrate  this  position,  I  shall  make  use  of 
the  statements  and  inferences  contained  in  the 
essays,  which  form  a  part  of  Dr.  Prices  "  Observa- 
"  Hons  on  Reversionary  Payments,  5fc."  I  cannot 
follow  a  safer  guide. 

From  these  it  appears,  that  in  every  particular 
place  there  is  an  invariable  law,  which  governs  the 
waste  of  human  life.  In  single  years,  owing  to 
the  seasons,  to  the  absence  or  the  prevalence  of 
epidemics,  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  the 
quantity  of  disease  may  vary,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  be  less  or  greater.  But,  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  a  series  of  years  together,  the  same  total 
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numbers  have  been  found  to  die  in  the  same 
situations,   in  equal  successive  periods  of  time. 
These  facts  are  established  by  observations  taken 
from  the  bills  of  London,  of  Northampton,  of  Nor- 
wi«h,  in  England,  and  of  many  other  places  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.*     In  situations  mode- 
rately healthy,  as  in  moderate  sized  towns,  the  ratefc 
of  decrease  have  been  found  to  coincide  very  nearly 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  de  Moivre ;  who,  assum- 
ing- 86  years  to  be  the  utmost  extent  of  life,  sup- 
posed an  equal  decrement  of  life  through  all  its 
stages,  till  it  was  finally  extinguished.    For  ex- 
ample, of  56  persons  alive  at  30  years  of  age,  one 
will  die  every  year,  till,  in  56  years,  they  will  be 
all  dead.    The  same  will  happen  to  46  persons  at 
40,  in  46  years,  and  so  on  for  all  other  ages.  At 
most  ages  between  30  and  70  or  75  the  results  of 
this  hypothesis  are  very  nearly    conformable  to 
actual  observations.  But  both  in  the  earlier  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  life,  the  law  of  decrease  is  very 
different.    In  London  also,  and  in  large  cities,  in 
general  the  current  of  life  flows  with  greater  rapi- 
dity .f    In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
munities are  more  healthy,  and,  in  consequence, 
life  is  expended  more  slowly. 


*  Price's  Observations  «n  Reversionary  Payments,  vol.  II.  p.  99, 
6th  Edition, 
t  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  2. 
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As  life  at  all  ages  wastes  according'  to  invaria- 
ble laws,  so  likewise  does,  it  at  any  given  age. 
In  consequence,  the  expectation  of  life  either  at 
birth,  or  at  any  given  age;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mean  continuance  of  any  given  single,  joint,  or 
surviving  lives,  may,  from  tables,  properly  con- 
structed, be  calculated  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. 

The  proportions  between  the  whole  numbers 
living  at  any  age  and  upwards,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  community,  is  a  fixed  proportion.  This 
fact  is  established  by  observation,  and  is  indeed 
a  consequence  of  the  invariable  laws,  according 
to  which  human  life  is  expended.* 

From  these  documents  the  havoc  made  in 
human  life,  by  collecting  multitudes  of  men 
together  in  great  cities,  is  fully  demonstrated. 
There  is  no  stage  of  life,  in  which  this  per- 
nicious influence  is  not  evident,  but  it  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  earliest  stages.  In  Lon- 
don, according  to  the  most  moderate  compu- 
tation, half  the  number  born  die  under  three 
years  of  age :  in  Vienna,  and  Stockholm,  under 


*  Price's  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  vol.  II.  p.  99. 
6th  Edi  lion. 
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two.*  And,  other  things  being  equal,  the  insalu- 
brity of  towns  appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  then- 
size. 

The  proportion  of  persons,  who  die  annually  in 
great  towns,  is  found  to  be  one-nineteenth,  or 
one-twentieth,  of  the  whole  population.  In  mode- 
rate towns,  it  is  from  one  twenty-third  to  one 
twenty-eighth.  In  the  country,  the  proportion 
has  been  found  to  be  from  one  thirty-fifth  or  one- 
fortieth  to  one-fiftieth  or  one-sixtieth.  In  London 
the  number  of  years,  which  a  child  at  birth  has  been 
found,  upon  an  average,  to  reach,  is  rather  less 
than  twenty.  In  Norwich  half  die  under  five 
years  :  in  Northampton,  under  ten.  In  the  parish 
of  Holy  Cross,  near  Salop,  the  expectation  of 
a  child  at  birth  is  thirtv-three  years:  one-half  the 
inhabitants  live  to  thirty  years  of  age.  At  Ack- 
worth,  in  Yorkshire,  half  the  inhabitants  live  to 
the  age  of  forty-six.  In  the  town  of  Manchester, 
one-twent.y-eighth  pa\t  of  the  inhabitants  die  an- 
nually :  in  the  country,  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
the  number  is  not  more  than  one  fifty-sixth  part.f 

Large  cities  are  as  unfavourable  to  longevity,  as 
they  are  destructive  of  infant  life,  and  unfriendly 
to  health  at  ©Very  period.    In  country  places  it 


*  Price,  on  Reversionary  Payments,  Vol.  II.  p.  03. 
t  Ibid.  p.  ->I  f>. 
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is  the  reverse.  At  Holy  Cross  one-half  of  the 
whole  population  die  at  upwards  of  80  years  of 
age.  At  Ack worth,  one-fourteenth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants reach  the  same  ag-e.  At  Northampton  the 
proportion  is  one  twenty-second  part :  at  Norwich, 
one  twenty-seventh.  But  in  London  only  one  in 
forty  arrive  at  this  age ;  whereas,  if  other  things 
were  equal,  the  proportion  in  London  ought  to 
be  greater  than  in  other  places,  since  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  its  inhabitants  are  persons,  who  come  into 
London  from  the  country,  in  the  most  robust 
period  of  life,  at  which  the  probability  of  living 
to  old  age  is  the  greatest.  Of  the  natives  of  Lon- 
don not  more  than  one  in  sixty  attains  the  age  of 
fourscore.* 

Though  villages  and  country  places  are  more 
healthy  than  towns,  and  that  in  a  degree  to  excite 
astonishment  in  those  who  are  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  yet  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity in  the  healthiness  of  different  village's  and 
country  places.  This  demonstrates  and  exempli- 
fies the  important  influence  of  locality  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease,  and  on  the  length  of  human  life. 
Marshy  situations,  conformably  to  what  has  been 
already  said  of  theirgeneral  insalubrity,  are  the  most 
unfavourable  to  the  health,  insomuch  that  they  are 


*  Price,  OH  Reversionary  Payments,  p.  44  and  45. 
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as  destructive  of  life  as  large  cities.  Dr.  Price 
has,  in  the  'following  paragraph,  strikingly  con- 
trasted the  different  salubrity  of  different  parishes 
in  the  small  district  of  Vaud,  in  the  county  of 
Berne. 

"  One-half  of  all  born  in  the  mountains  live 
"  to  the  age  of  47.  In  the  marshy  parish,  one-half 
"  live  only  to  the  age  of  25.  In  the  hills,  one 
"  in  20  of  all  that  are  born  live  to  80.  In  the 
"  marshy  parish  only  one  in  52  reaches  this  age. 
"  In  the  hills  a  person  aged  40  has  a  chance  of 
"  80  to  1  for  living'  a  year.  In  the  marshy 
"  parish,  his  chance  of  living-  a  year  is  not  30 
"  to  1. — In  the  hills,  persons  aged  20,  30,  and  40, 
"  have  an  even  chance  for  living  41,  33,  and  25 
"  years,  respectively.  In  the  fenny  parish,  persons 
"  at  those  ages,  have  an  even  chance  of  living  only 
"  30,23,  and  15 years."* 

The  average  mortality  of  England  and  Wales 
is  calculated,  in  the  year  1810,  to  be  1  in  49.  In 
the  parts  subject  to  the  ague,  Kent,  Essex,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  mortality  is  above  this  average.  At  Boston, 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  the  mortality  is  one  in 


*  Priced  Observations,  vol.  H.  p.  242. 
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27.  At  Stamford,  which  is  in  the  dry  and  upland 
division  of  the  same  county,  it  isonlv,  one  in  -30.* 

Tlie  duration  of  human  life,  then,  is  regulated 
by  fixed  and  invariable  laws.  Nor  docs  it  at  all 
affect  the  genera!  deductions  drawn  from  these 
facts,  though  the  observations,  on  which  they  are 
founded,  should  not  be  correctly  applicable  to  tiie 
present  state  of  things.  It  is  thought,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  that  the  healthiness,  both  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  metropolis,  is  improved, 
since  the  time  when  Dr.  Price  published  his  ob- 
servations. Dr.  Heberden,  the  younger,  estimates 
the  present  rate  of  mortality  in  London  to  be  1 
in  30  nearly  :  a  prodigious  improvement,  if  it  be 
just.'f  13 ut  it  has  been  always  found,  that  the 
external  circumstances  of  society  remaining  un- 
changed, the  rate  of  mortality  is  uniform  :  and 
when  this  rate  has  been  found  to  undergo  any 
considerable  and  permanent  alteration,  it  may  be 
traced  to  some  corresponding  change  in  these 
circumstances.  The  extension  of  agriculture; 
draining  and  enclosure  of  wastes  ;  cleansing  of 
towns;  ventilation  of  private  houses;  improvements 
in  dief,  and  clothing;  such,  in  general,  are  the 
sources  of  improved  health  and  prolonged  life.  I 


*  Blune,  in  the  Medioo-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  III.  p.  35. 
|  Heberden,  iu  the  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  IV.  p.  103. 
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suspect  myself,  that  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  potatoe,  and  its  very  general  use  among-  tha 
labouring-  classes  of  London,  has,  more  than  any 
other  single  cause,  contributed  to  the  improved 
health  of  the  metropolis.* 

A  fact  related  by  Mr.  Malthus,  with  regard  to  the 
town  of  Geneva,  proves  how  great  a  change  has 
really  taken  place,  in  the  same  spot,  and  at  no  very 
distant  periods  of  time.  In  this  town,  in  the  16th 
century,  the  probability  of  life,  or  the  age,  to 
which  half  the  born  lived,  was  only  -1,883, — rather 
less  than  four  years  and  nine-tenths ;  and  the  mean 
life,  18,511, — about  18  years  and  a  half.  In  the 
17th  century,  the  probability  of  life  was  11,607, — 
above  eleven  years  and  a  half;  the  mean  life, 
23,358.  In  the  18th  century,  the  probability  of 
life  had  increased  to  27,183, — twenty-seven  years 
and  nearly  a  fifth ;  and  the  mean  life  to  thirty- 
two  years  and  a  fifth,  f 

The  conclusions,  which  forced  themselves  upon 
the    mind    of   the  enlightened  and  respectable 


*  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  not  perhaps,  without  reason,  that 
the  substitution  of  cotton  for  woollen  eloatliiug  has  been  the  canst 
of  the  disappearance  in  so  great  a  degree,  of  late  years,  of  the  lour 
contagious  or  typhus  fever. 

f  Malthul  ob  Population,  vol.  I  p.  397. 
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writer,  who  lias  principally  furnished  me  with 
these  materials,  I  cannot  refrain  from  givinffin  his 
own  language.  "  Death,"  says  he,  «  is  an  evil 
"  to  which  the  order  of  providence  has  subjected 
"  every  inhabitant  of  this  earth  ;  but  to  men  it 
"  has  been  rendered  unspeakably  more  an  evil 
"  than  it  was  designed  to  be.  The  greatest  part 
"  of  that  black  catalogue  of  diseases,  which 
"  ravage  human  life  is  the  offspring  of  the  tender- 

O  AO 

"  ness,  the  luxury,"  and  the  corruptions  intro- 
"  duced  by  the  vices  and  false  refinements  of 
"  civil  society.  That  delicacy,  which  is  injured 
"  by  every  breath  of  air ;  and  that  rottenness  of 
"  constitution,  which  is  the  effect  of  indolence,  in- 
"  temperance,  and  debauchery,  was  never  intended 
'*  by  the  author  of  nature:  and  it  is  impossible 
"  that  they  should  not  lay  the  foundation  of  num- 
"  berless  sufferings,  and  terminate  in  premature 
*'  and  miserable  deaths."*  To  the  same  purpose, 
says  another  writer,  who  is  very  competent  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  when  his  judgment  is 
not  warped  by  a  favourite  hypothesis  ;  "  Diseases 
"  have  been  generally  considered  as  the  inevita- 
"  ble  inflictions  of  providence;  but  perhaps  the 
"  greater  part  of  them  may  more  justly  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  indications,  that  we  have  offended 


*  Price,  on  Rerersionaty  Payments,  vol.  II.  p.  115. 
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st  against  some  of  the  laws  of  nature."*  When 
persons  of  enlarged  minds,  and  who  are  unfet- 
tered by  professional  prejudices,  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions,  it  affords  no  weak  presumption, 
that  they  are  justly  formed. 

These  intelligent  writers,  then,  have  concluded, 
that  our  diseases  are,  for  the  most  part,  artificial. 
But  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  vague  and 
barren  generalities.  It  is  essential  to  view  the 
subject  still  more  closely,  and  attend  more  exactly  to 
the  consequences,  which  flow  irresistibly  from 
the  data,  which  have  been  established.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  there  are,  I  think,  many 
incorrect  notions  afloat  on  these  subjects ;  and 
many,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  do  not 
appear  impressed  with  their  proper  consequences. 

We  may  say  for  certain,  that  it  is  not  the  fact, 
that  it  is  an  established  law  of  nature,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  must  perish  in  infancy, 
or  in  very  early  youth.  And  yet  this  is  both  as- 
serted, and  appears  to  be  believed,  by  some  of  our 
best  medical  writers.  To  this  purpose  Dr. 
Woolcombe,  influenced  evidently  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Malthus,  says,  (I  quote  at  second  hand 
from  Dr.  Watt's  Treatise  on  Chincough,)  "  since 


♦  Malthus,  on  Population,  vol.  II.  p.  228. 
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"  disease  is  one  of  the  appointed  checks  to 
"  excessive  population,  and  the  plan  of  Provi- 
"  dence  in  the  creation  of  human  life  requires 
"  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  one-third 
*'  of  its  creatures,  before  they  have  attained  the 
"  age  of  two  years,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
"  thor  the  annihilation  of  so  efficient  an  instru- 
"  ment  as  small  pox,  can  )>e  admitted  without 
*'  the  substitution  of  some  other  equally  destruc- 
*(  tive  malady."*  ,  If  the  premises  were  true, 
the  conclusion  would  be  inevitable.  But  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  matter  of  fact.  In  this  king- 
dom, in  country  villages  and  parishes,  the  major 
part  live  to  mature  age,  and  even  to  marry.  In 
one  place,  one-half  have  been  observed  to  live  to 
30 years  of  age;  in  another  to  46  years,  (seep.  65.) 
and  in  a  particular  village,  in  the  Alps,  called 
Leyzin,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  reach  the 
extraordinary  age  of  01  years.-}"  What  pro- 
portion, in  these  cases,  die  before  two  years  of 
age,  we  are  not  informed  j  but,  probably,  not  a 
tenth  part  of  those  born.  But  the  just  conclusion 
from  the  facts  is,  that,  as  there  is  this  amazing- 
difference  in  mortality,  according  to  local  circium- 


*  WopIcjomWs  Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  Fatality  of  difV 
Cerent  diseases,  p.  488. 

f  Malthus*  on  Population,  vol.  I,  p.  401.  Mr.  Malthus's 
phrase  is,  "  the  probahility  of  life  is  01  years :"  -which  should 
mean  what  I  have  expressed  iu  the  text ;  though  it  appears 
almost  incredible. 
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stances,  and  local  habits,(  for  both  the  cne  and 
the  other  should   be  always  taken  into  the  ac- 
count,) it  doesnot  seem  essentially  necessary,  or 
"  the  plan  of  providence  in  the  creation  of  human 
life,"  that  any,  who  are  produced  healthy  and 
perfect  into  the  world,  should  perish  in  infancy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain*  from  these  facts, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fatal  diseases  of  infan- 
cy are  under  the  controul  of  situation  and  habits 
of  life ;  and  that,  by  a  mere  change  of  these 
external  circumstances,   they   may   be,    if  not 
wholly,   yet  for   the    greater  part,  annihilated. 
There  is  nothing,   therefore,  either   contrary  to 
analogy,  or  revolting  to  common  sense,  in  the 
supposition,  that,  by  a  more  exact  attention  to 
these   circumstances,  or  by   a  discovery  of  the 
agents,  which  are  more  immediately  destructive 
of  human  life,  the  whole  of  this  tribe  of  diseases 
might  be  really  extinguished. 

Again,  it  appears  that  in  certain  places,  the, 
expectation  of  life,  or  the  number  of  rear*, 
which,  upon  an  average,  a  child  at  birth  arrives 
at,  is,  in  some  places,  at  least,  double  of  what 
it  is  in  others.  For  example,  London  and  the 
Island  of  Madeira  are,  or  at  least  were,  so  cir- 
cumstanced. In  London,  the  expectation  of  a 
child  at  birth  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Price  to  be 
Mtle  more  than  19  vears  ;  whilst,  in  the  Island 
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of  Madeira,  from  the  account  of  Dr.  T.  Ileber- 
den,  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  expectation 
is  about  39  years.*    If  a  child  therefore,  born  at 
London,  living-  in  London,  and  according*  to  the 
habits  of  London,    possesses    strength  of  con- 
stitution sufficient  to  carry  him  to  this  middle 
term  exactly,  or  19  years,  it  might  be  expected, 
that  if  the  same  child  had  been  removed  at  its 
birth  to  Madeira,  and  resided  there,  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  place,  he  would  still  have 
reached  the  average  period  of  this  place,-  or  39 
years.    Life  then  would  have  been  doubled ;  and 
whatever  may  be  supposd  the    disease,  which 
would  have  cut  him  off  at  19,  this  disease  would 
not  have  taken  place,  till  he  had  arrived  almost 
id  40  years  of  age.    Thus  it  is  rendered  almost 
certain,  that  all  the  fatal  diseases  of  early  life 
are  under  the  controul  of  climate,  situations,  and 
habits  of  life. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  person,  born,  bred,  and 
residing"  in  London,  dies  at  40.  Had  such  an 
one  been  transplanted  to  Madeira  at  birth,  though 
his  life  would  not  have  been  doubled,  he  might 
be  expected  to  have  gained  a  great  many  years. 
But,  at  forty,  there  are  none  of  our  chronic 
diseases,  to  which  a  person  may  not  be  supposed 


♦Price,  on  Reversionary rayments, vol.  |L  p38. 
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to  fall  a  victim.  It  may  be  cancer,  or  asthma, 
or  dropsy,  or  any  of  the  acute  and  fatal  inflam- 
mations.  It  becomes,  therefore,  highly  probable, 
that  this  whole  tribe  of  diseases  is  under  the 
controul  of  climate,  situation,  and  habits  of  life. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  advancing*  this 
argument  as   a  rigorous  demonstration,  includ- 
ing  every  possible  case.    Some  contagions,  per- 
haps, are  fatal  to  persons  in   full  health,  who 
would  otherwise  live  many  years.    The  depopu- 
lation caused  in  many  regions  by  the  small  pox, 
shows  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  think,  of  that  poison. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  same  may 
be  true  of  others :  and  the  salubrity    of  some 
places  may  be   owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
absence  of  these  contagions.    Accidents  too,  as 
extreme  fatigue,  or  extreme  cold,  may  extinguish 
life,    independent  of   all    constitutional  disease. 
These  circumstances    may    make  the  bases  of 
an  arithmetical  calculation  uncertain  ;  and  cause 
a  greater  apparent  disparity  in  the  salubrity  of 
different  places,  as  far  as  depends  upon  locality 
and  habits  of  life,  than    in    fact  exists.  But 
after  making  all    allowance  for   these  grounds 
of  uncertainty,  it  is  still  indisputable  that  there  is 
a  very  great,  and,  indeed,  an  enormous  difference 
in  the  length  of  life  in  different  places,  indepen- 
dent of  what  may  be  called  accidental  termina- 
tions of  life,  and  such  as  fully  just  ifies  the  general 
Inductions,  which  I  have  made. 
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I  m;\y  bo  allowed  cursorily  to  add,  that  though 
diseases  are,  in  fact,  a  cheek  to  population,  and 
thereby  the  demand  for  food  is  made  equal  to  the 
supply,  at  any  given  period ;  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  a  deficient  supply  of  food   is,  com- 
monly, the  efficient  antecedent  cause  of  disease 
as  the  hypothesis  of    Mr.  Malthas  appears  to 
imply.      They  are  connected,  not  as  cause  ant} 
effect  ;  but,  as  it  were  accidentally,  by  the  inter- 
medium of  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  cer- 
tain   portion    of    the    community, — the  culti- 
vators.   In   common    times,  a  very  small  por- 
tion, indeed,  of  the  reigning'    diseases   can  be 
ascribed,  with  any   probability,  to  a  deficient 
nutriment.      All    the   contagions,    and    all  the 
effects  of  locality;    I   may  add,  all  the  effects 
of   drunkenness^     act    as  powerfully  upon  the 
rich  as  upon  the  poor ;  and  these  comprehend 
the  great  body  of  the  reigning  diseases.  Nor  has  it 
ever  been  proved,  that,  upon  the  whole,  per* 
sons  in  easy  circumstances  live  longer,  or  raise 
larger  families,  tha,n  the  lower  orders.  "What- 
ever may  be  the  imaginary  mischiefs  of  an  exces- 
sive population ;  they  neither  are,  nor    does  it 
appear,    that   they  ever  have  been    in  action. 
Hitherto  an  increased  demand  for  food,   like  a 
demand  for  ail  other  commodities,  lias  occasioned 
an  increased  supply  ;  and  that   in  proportion  to 
the  demand.    This  is  true,  at  least,  inchilized 
qquimunitics,  versed  in  the  arts  of  agriculture. 

The  different  hr.il.hiiicss   of  different  places 
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is  popularly  ascribed  merely  to  a  purer  state 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  nor  would  I  deny  the  debili- 
tating' influence  of  an  impure  atmosphere.  But  we 
should  consider,  that  the  diseases  of  large  towns, 
and  the  diseases  of  the  country,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  same  diseases  :  only,  in  the  towns,  they 
appear,  and  prove  fatal,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life. 
We  cannot  therefore  directly  trace  the  specific 
influence  of  an  impure  atmosphere  :  we  can  only 
suppose  it  to.  accelerate  the  access  of  disease 
from  other  causes,  or  to  render  it  more  fatal. 
But  the  phsenomena  are  essentially  the  same, 
whether  they  happen  in  great  cities,  or  in  country 
villages ;  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  situations  do  we  meet  with  diseases,  that  are 
absolutely  peculiar,  and  exclusively  confined  to 
the  spot  on  which  they  appear.  We  cannot 
therefore  acknowledge  distinct  causes,  as  genera- 
tive of  disease,  in  large  cities,  from  which  the 
country  is  wholly  free.  We  can  only  suppose, 
that  in  cities,  the  causes,  be  they  what  they  may, 
are  more  active  and  concentrated. 

There  are  those  who  appear  to  think,  that 
the  essential  difference  of  climate  consists  mere- 
ly in  a  difference  of  temperature.  They  propose 
by  artificial  methods,  to  correct  the  evils,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  coldness  of  our  atmosphere ; 
and  they  hope,  by  what  they  call  a  regulated 
temperature,   to   arrest  the  progress  of,  and  even 
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to  cure,  the  most  frequent  and  most  fatal  of  our 
diseases.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that 
though  temperature  lias  very  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  symptoms  of  disease,  it  lias 
little  or  none  over  its  general  result  and  final  ter- 
mination. 

In  different  climates  disease  assumes  different 
forms,  and  fixes  its  seat  upon  different  organs. 
In  the  East  Indies,  practitioners  hardly  see  the 
greater  part  of  our  European  diseases  ;  rheuma- 
tism, catarrh,  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  headachs  and 
toothachs,  are  wholly  unknown.    But  instead  of 
these  almost  universal  European  diseases,  another 
class,  which  are  hardly  heard  of  with  us,  except 
perhaps  for  a  month  or  two  towards  the  close  of 
the  summer,  are  habitual  and  universal.  They 
occupy  the  liver,   intestines,  and  mesentery,  oc- 
casioning' redundancy  of  bile,  hepatic  congestion, 
fluxes,  and  other  disorders,  indicative  of  increased 
mobility  and  irritability  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
system,  comprehended  within  the  extent  of  the 
cceliacal  and  portal  circle.*    These  differences 
may,  probably,  be  justly  ascribed  to  permamcnt 
differences  of  temperature;  though  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  mode,  in  which  they  operate.  But 
in  point  of  general  salubrity,  the  warm  climates 


*  See  Curtis's  account  of  the  diseases  of  India;  Introduction, 

p.  XXYli. 
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do  not  appear  to  have  any  advantage  over  the 
temperate ;  and,  therefore,  thoughthe  symptoms  of 
some  particular  cases  of  disease  may  be  alleviated 
by  the  mere  avoiding-  of  cold;  yet  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  such  a  precaution  alone  can 
avert,  or  much  retard,  the  fatality  of  any  fixed 
diseases. 

To  the  proposal  for  the  use  of  a  regulated  tem- 
perature in  consumption,  or  other  diseases,  there  lies 
a  fundamental  objection,  independent  of  the 
weakness  of  the  proofs  by  which  it  is  supported : 
this  is,  that  is  applicable  only  to  persons  in  easy 
circumstances.  If  there  is  any  law  in  the 
government  of  the  universe  more  steady  than 
another,  it  is  that  nothing,  which  is  truly  useful, 
is  not  useful  to  all.  Neither  food,  nor  clothing, 
nor  medicines,  nor  a  covering  from  the  atmos- 
phere, nor  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  guidance 
of  life,  are  confined  to  any  rank  of  society. 
Every  plan  of  acquiring,  whether  it  be  health  or 
happiness,  which  is  not  communicable  to  all,  will 
assuredly  prove  abortive. 

Though  temperature  alone  will  not  counteract 
powerful  morbific  causes,  whether  of  diet,  or  of 
locality,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  warmth 
is,  within  certain  limits,  favourable  to  the  human 
constitution.    But  a  change  of.  climate  includes 
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commonly  a  great  change  of  other  circumstances* 
besides  temperature;  and  it  illustrates  most  forcibly 
the  effects  of  locality  These  effects,  though 
men  have  very  indistinct  notions  as  to  their  im- 
mediate causes,  are  universally  acknowledged?  and 
acted  upon.  Upon  it  is  founded  the  advice  given 
in  most  obstinate  diseases,  to  try  what  is 
called  change  of  air.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
astonishing  difference  in  the  salubrity  of  dif- 
ferent places,  we  see  clearly  upon  what  founda-* 
tion  this  advice  rests ;  and  can  feel  no  surprize 
at  the  great  benefit,  which  has  been  often  ex- 
perienced in  obstinate  diseases  from  a  change  of 
residence.  Complaints,  which  have  resisted  the 
most  judicious  treatment,  often  quickly  subside,  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  by  quitting  the  situations, 
in  which  they  were  formed.  How  many  gain 
health  instantty  by  going  out  of  London  ?  This 
is  a  pointy  on  which  the  voice  of  all  ages  has 
been  unanimous.  "  In  young  persons,  afflic- 
"  ted  with  epilepsy,"'  says  Hippocrates,  "  changes 
"  effect  the  solution  of  the  disease  ;  principally  of 
*?  age,  and  place,  and  manner  of  life."*  The  daily 
experience  of  every  individual  corroborates,  in 
some  degree,  these  remarks.  There  hardly  ex- 
^ts  a  person  of  some  experience  in  life,  who  has 


*  Hippocrates,  IJb.  Aphorism  II.  4§i 
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not  found,  with  a  change  of  residence,  some  cor- 
responding change  either  in  feelings  or  health. 

Upon  these  principles  if  a  person  is  suffering 
under  an  habitual  disease,  which  resists  medical 
treatment,  and  threatens  to  shorten  life,  a  more 
reasonable  proposal  would  not  be  made  than  for 
him  to  remove  to  a  situation,  wltere  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  had  been  observed  to  enjoy  the 
best  health,  and  to  attain  the  greatest  longevity. 
The  antients,  as  we  are  informed  by  Vitruvius, 
inspected  the  livers  of  the  animals  of  a  country,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  salubrity  of  its  soil  and 
productions.  They  did  not  act  without  reason. 
But  our  authentic  registers  of  mortality  afford 
a  still  surer  guide ;  and  I  can  hardly  avoid  wish- 
ing that  they  had  been  more  frequently  consulted  for 
this  purpose.  Such  a  measure  would  surely  be 
more  rational,  than  sending  the  sick  all  promis- 
cously  to  the  sea  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Gregory  has  some- 
where said,  from  one  foolish  watering  place  to 
another  foolish  watering  place.  In  these  things, 
however,  fashion  has  been  more  powerful  than 
principle:  and  so  it  may  be  expected  to  continue. 

It  is  obvious,  from  many  considerations,  that 
the  quantity  of  mortality  is  quite  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  to  the  general  quantity  of  sickness ; 
though  this  is  a  subject,  on  which  it  is  impossible 
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to  form  a  calculation.  Men  are  not  always 
short-lived,  because  they  are  unhealthy :  nor  is 
great,  and  apparently,  very  dangerous  illness,  in 
different  stages  of  life,  incompatible  with  arriv- 
ing, finally,  at  old  age.*  Little  dependance,  there- 
fore, can  be  placed  upon  solitary  observations 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  particular  habits,  or 
modes  of  treatment.  Few  are  duly  qualified  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  such  things.  I  am  apt  to 
think  that,  in  this  respect,  even  the  sage  Cor- 
naro  deceived  himself.  It  becomes  then  of  the 
first  consequence  to  view  mankind,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  mass,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  our  power,  general  results. 

If,  in  fact,  it  is  established  by  such  observations, 
that  our  diseases  are  the  offspring  of  our  habits, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
it  must  follow  that,  of  those  who  are  placed  in  the 


*  A  remarkable  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Commen- 
taries of  the  elder  Heberden.  "  That  very  eminent  physician, 
**  Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
"  year,  laboured  so  severely  under  a  consumptive  disorder,  that  as 
"  he  himself  told  me,  not  only  his  relations,  but  the  most  skilful 
"  physicians,  despaired  of  his  recovery  ;  he  lived,  notwithstanding, 
<*  and  enjoyed  good  health  beyond  his  ninetieth  year."  Heberden 
Commentarii,  p.  324. 
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same  circumstances,  however  various  are  the 
forms  and  external  appearances  of  disease,  there 
must  be  an  absolute  identity  in  its  essence.  This 
must,  I  think,  be  correctly  true  of  all  those  dis- 
eases, which  arise,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  the 
habit,  independently  of  accidental  circumstances. 
Nor  can  I  exclude  from  this  class  the  acute  inflam- 
mations, which  are  commonly  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cies of  accident,  produced  by  some  foreign  cir- 
cumstance recently  applied,  as  severe  cold.  The 
inflammations  require  a  peculiar  state  of  the  con- 
stitution for  their  production,  as  well  as  an  im- 
mediate external  cause ;  and  they  have  their  seat 
in  various  organs,  according-  to  the  different  time 
of  life,  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that,  when  the  acute  inflammations  prove 
fatal,  the  vitality  of  the  system  is  destroyed,  as  it 
were,  before  the  attack.  Such  persons  should  be 
considered,  therefore,  to  be  as  completely  worn  out, 
as  if  they  had  died  of  a  lingering  disease;  of  dropsy, 
or  of  consumption. 

In  a  system,  like  that  of  the  human  body,  con- 
sisting of  a  congeries  of  different  organs,  each  in- 
dependent, and  endued  with  peculiar  powers  and 
actions  j  but  each  likewise  connected  with  the 
whole,  and  conspiring  to  a  common  end,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending,  how  the  same 
agents  should,  upon  different  individuals,  produce 

dissimilar  effects.    Nature,  or  the  supreme  wis- 
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dom,  which  has  formed,  sustains,  and  animates 
the  universe,  seems  to  delight,  if  we  may  venture 
so  to  speak,  in  conjoining-  the  most  admirable 
simplicity  with  the  most  astonishing  variety. 
From  a  few  elements,  and  which  our  ignorance, 
probably,  makes  more  numerous  than  they  are 
in  fact,  we  see  living  beings,  whether  vegetables 
or  animals,  so  diversified,  that  human  life  is  too 
short,  to  permit  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  various  forms  and  properties.  Is  it  then 
improbable  that  a  few  agents  should  produce 
various  effects  upon  the  bodies  of  men :  a  race  of 
beings,  no  two  of  whom  are  alike,  and  of  whum 
not  one  individual  preserves  an  absolute  identity 
for  two  successive  days,  or  even  for  two  successive 
moments?  A  familiar  example  may  render  this 
truth  more  evident.  How  variously  does  wine  affect 
different  individuals  ?  One  can  bear  two  or  three 
bottles ;  another  is  giddy  with  half  a  glass-full ; 
one  becomes  jocund ;  another  splenetic:  one 
wakeful  and  sprightly  ;  another  heavy  and  sleepy  : 
one  good-humoured;  another  is  driven  to  mad- 
ness. What  we  see,  in  the  effects  of  wine,  we  can 
readily  suppose  of  other  agents. 

If  this  were  a  simple  matter  of  speculation  it 
would  be  of  little  moment.  But  I  have  dwelt 
upon  it,  on  account  of  the  practical  inferences, 
to  which  it  obviously  tends.  If  we  can  show 
that  the  antecedent   causes  of  various  diseases 
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are  the  same,  though  the  immediate  symptoms 
may  demand  various  remedies,  yet   the  radical 
treatment  may,  and  ought  to  be  the  same,  how- 
ever opposite  the  apparent  forms  of  the  disease  may 
be.    This  evidently  is  to  remove  the  antecedent 
causes,  as  much  as  it  is  possible.    Then,  if  the 
radical  and  inherent  powers  of  the  system,  have 
not  been  destroyed,  it  may   be  expected,  if  not 
wholly  to  recover,  at  least  to  show  a  constant 
tendency  to  recovery.    In  what  degree  this  can 
take  place  it  is  in  vain  to  speculate,  independent 
of  experiment.     Each  case  will  hav  e  something- 
distinct  and  peculiar.    The  bow,  which  has  been 
long  bent,  will,  when  the  string  is  cut,  tend  to 
regain  its  straightness :  but  it  may  ever  retain 
some  marks  of  the  force  impressed  upon  it.  Sup- 
pose this  bow  to  be  the  branch  of  a  living  tree : 
the  result  may  be  still  the  same ;  but  the  cases  will 
be  more  parallel. 

When  we  say,  that  the  phenomena  resulting1 
from  the  action  of  the  same  causes  must  be  deemed 
to  be  essentially  identical,  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  the  strict  terms  of  the  proposition ; 
and  by  no  means  conclude,  that  no  morbid  ap- 
pearance can  arise  in  the  body,  which  may  not 
be  distinctly  traced  to  such  causes.  It  must  be 
considered,  that  an  animal  body  is  a  machine 
endued  with  internal   and   inherent  self-moving 
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powers,  which  it  preserves,  and  which  are  in 
action  as  long  as  life  continues.  Changes  take 
place  from  the  operation  of  these  inherent  powers, 
which,  if  they  are  attended  with  pain,  and  a  de- 
rangement of  the  ordinary  functions,  are  con- 
sidered as  diseases.  The  teething  of  children  is  an 
instance  of  this.  In  like  manner,  acute  diseases  may 
frequently  be  suspected  to  be  natural  processes, 
taking  place,  perhaps,  in  morbid  bodies.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  great 
obscurity  in  which  these  subjects  are  involved, 
as  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  to  affect 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  so  would  it 
be  captious  and  uncandid  to  object  every  acciden- 
tal and  unforeseen  occurrence.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  approximating  to  what  appears, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  the  truth.  Anomalies  and 
difficulties  must  be  expected  to  arise,  which  per- 
haps, we  may  never  be  able  to  elucidate ;  and 
the  explication  of  which  must  be  left  to  time,  and 
the  industry  of  future  inquirers. 

THESE  few  remarks,  which  appear  naturally 
to  follow  from  the  facts  established  with  regard 
to  the  laws  of  human  mortality,  may  be  sufficient 
to  render  probable  the  general  principle,  that  the 
efficient  causes  of  constitutional  diseases  and 
premature  death  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
action  of  the  substances  which  are  applied  to,  and 
affect  the  body.    But  to  gain  useful  information 
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we  must  enter  into  a  more  particular  examination 
of  what  these  really  are . 

Now  any  substance  whatever,  which  produces 
a  change  either  in  the  composition,  in  the  sensa- 
tions, or  in  the  motions  of  the  body  ;  in  a  word, 
which    affects   it  as  a  living-    system,  may  be 
justly  called  an  agent;  and  as  such  must  conspire 
towards  the  general  result,  either  of  healthy  or 
diseased  action.    As  such,  the  effect  of  all  such 
matters,  of  every  kind,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  their  action  distinctly  considered. 
But  this  is  a  task,  the  proper  accomplishment 
of  which  cannot  at  present  be  hoped  for.  Man, 
in  the  wantonness  of  power,  or  under  the  caprice* 
of  appetite,  makes  almost  every  thing,  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on,  subservient  to  his  real  or  artificial 
wants.    We  must  therefore  of  necessity,  confine 
ourselves  to  those  agents,  which  are  most  univer- 
sally applied,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
effective. 

With  regard  to  the  generation  of  constitutional 
diseases,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  confine  ourselves 
to  four  principal  agents.  These  are,  1st,  Impure 
Air;  2d,  Impure  Water ;  3d,  Improper  Aliment ; 
and,  4th,  Fermented  Liquors.  These  are  the 
things,  which  appear  really  and  effectively  to  pro- 
duce the  great  bulk  of  the  reigning  diseases ;  or  at 
least  to  form  the  morbid  constitution,  out  of  which 
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these  diseases  spring-.  I  always  except  those* 
which  are  produced  from  contagions.  Each  of 
these  agents  is  of  itself,  perhaps,  under  certain 
circumstances,  powerful  enough  to  produce  dis- 
ease, and  even  death  ;  and  very  commonly  men 
are  exposed  to  them  simultaneously.  In  a  sys- 
tematic treatise,  each  ought  to  be  separately 
considered.  But  as  my  own  immediate  object  is 
principally  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  treat- 
ment, I  myself  proposed  in  Constitutional 
Diseases,  I  must  confine  myself  to  what  I  deem 
more  directly  conected  with  this  end.  On  air  I 
have  nothing1  to  say.  On  water  I  have  nothing* 
further  to  add,  to  what  I  have  already  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  Some  observations  on  the  utility 
of  Vegetable  Regimen,  the  mischiefs  of  the 
regimen  in  common  use,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
Fermented  Liquors  is  all,  that  I  propose  to  add 
to  the  introductory  part  of  my  present  undertak- 
ing- 
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CHAP.  V. 

TJie  power  of  Habit.  Diseases  exasperated  by  a  full 
diet.  Illustrations  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
abstemiousness.  Dr.  Barwick.  Francis  Pechi. 
Woody  the  miller  of  Billericay.  Apologie  du 
Jeune.  Estimate  of  the  powers  of  Vegetable 
Regimen. 

However  pernicious  any  substance  or  applica- 
tion may  be,  we  find  that  use,  in  a  certain  degree, 
reconciles  us  to  it :  that  which  was  at  first  offensive 
may  become  at  length  agreeable  ;  and  what  was 
at  first  manifestly  injurious  may  become  appa- 
rently indifferent,  or  even  salutary.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  habit :  by  which  the  constitution 
is  rendered  insensible  of  constant  irritations,  if 
they  possess  only  a  moderate  degree  of  force ; 
and  a  craving  or  appetite  is  formed  for  things 
hurtful  in  themselves,  and  most  foreign  from  our 
proper  nature.  But  this  habit,  if  considered  in 
the  body  itself,  must  consist  of  a  series  of  motions 
and  actions,  the  seat  of  which  is  t,he  sensorium  : 
which  motions  must  have  an  opposite  direction 
to,  and  so  counteract  the  effect  of  the  irritatino- 

cause.    In  this  way  only,  according  to  the  known 
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properties  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the  power  of 
habit  conceivable.  But  however  it  be,  the  body 
must  be  under  the  constant  influence  of  a  foreign 
and  external  force ;  this  force  must  subvert  the 
natural  actions  of  the  system,  and  warp  them  from 
their  proper  objects ;  which  must  ultimately  pro- 
duce effects  proportionable  to  the  magnitude  and 
duration  of  the  irritations  applied. 

We  deceive  ourselves,  then,  if  we  think  that 
any  thing-,  which  is  wrong  in  itself,  can  be  made 
right  by  habit  j  or  that,  what  is  hurtful,  if  done 
seldom,  will  become  innocent  by  being  constantly 
repeated.  By  this  repetition,  we  may  become  in- 
sensible to  the  momentary  irritation  ;  but  only  to 
suffer  with  the  more  severity  ultimately.* 

The  use  of  animal  food  is  one  of  these  habitual 
irritations,  to  which  most  persons,  who  have  it 
in  their  power,  voluntarily  subject  themselves. 
Nothing  need  be  said  to  show,  that  this  custom 
produces  a  great  change  in  the  system  in  its  or- 
dinary state  of  health.  This  is  a  change,  which, 
as  long  as  health  continues,  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  for  the  better.  But  omitting  wholly  that  con- 
sideration, it  seems  certain,  that  it  predisposes 
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<to  disease,  and  even  of  those  kinds,  the  immediate 
origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  labouring-  ne- 
groes of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  almost 
wholly  exempt  from  the  scourge  of  the 
yellow  fever,  which  has  cut  off  such  numbers 
of  the  other  classes  of  the  residents.  Upon 
this  observation  it  was  proposed,  when  the 
s  iii>e  disease  invaded  Philadelphia,  and  Mas 
thought  contagious,  to  employ  negroes  to  attend 
the  sick.  But  here  it  was  found,  that  negroes 
were  some  of  those,  who  were  the  most  subject 
to  the  disease.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
difference  is  said,  by  the  physician  on  whose 
authority  I  relate  the  fact,  to  be,  that  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  manner  of  living"  of  negroes  was 
as  plentiful,  as  that  of  white  people  in  the  West 
Indies  ;*  the  reverse  of  which  Ls  known  to  be  the 
fact  in  the  islands. 

For  the  same  reason,  of  living  much  more  upon 
vegetables,  and  being*  more  sparing  of  fermented 
liquors,  the  French  are  known  to  have  suffered 
much  less  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  than 
the  English,  who  use  the  same  diet,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  northern  regions. 


*  Btpfeta  Works,  vol.  4.  p.  5G. 
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Something'  of  the  same  kind  has  been  observed 
with  regard  to  the  plague  at  Constantinople. 
Timoni,  in  his  account  of  this  disease,  asserts  that 
the  Armenians,  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  were  far  less  disposed  to  the  disease  than 
other  people.* 

I  have  little  doubt,  from  what  I  have  observed 
during"  the  course  of  my  own  practice,  that  the 
common  contagious,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  typhus 
fever  of  this  country  is  greatly  exasperated  by 
full  living.  This  fever  rarely  attacks  persons  in 
the  better  lines  of  life,  obviously  because  they  are 
little  exposed  to  the  exciting-  causes  of  it.  But 
when  they  suffer,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  fatal. 
Several  medical  students  have  been  cut  off  (I  speak 
of  what  happened  some  years  ago,)  both  in  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  the  best  phy- 
sicians of  the  country.  But  among  paupers,  and 
in  the  work-houses,  the  danger  is,  commonly  speak- 
ing, very  little,  and  they  recover  readily  in  cir- 
cumstances, under  which,  it  is  probable  that  those, 
who  are  called  their  betters,  would  have  sunk. 

It  seems  moreover  highly  probable,  that  the 
power,  inherent  in  the  living  body,  of  restoring- 
itself  under  accidents,  or  wounds,  i*  strongest  in 


*  Clutlcrbuck  on  Fever,  p.  103. 
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those,  who  use  most  a  Vegetable  Regimen,  and 
v>\io  are  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors.  This  has  been  observed  among  the 
eastern  nations.  Sir  George  Staunton  says  on, 
this  subject ;  "  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked 
"  that  the  Chinese  recover  from  all  kinds  of 
(t  accidents  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer  symp- 
t(  toms  of  any  kind  of  danger,  than  most  people 
if  in  Europe.  The  constant  and  quick  recovery 
"  from  .considerable  and  alarming  wounds  has 
'(.  been  observed  likewise  to  take  place  among  the 
"  natives  of  Ilindostan.  The  European  sur- 
*i  geons  have  been  surprized  at  the  easy  cure 
'f  of  sepoys  in  the  English  service,  from  acci- 
dents,  accounted  extremely  formidable."*  This 
felicity  the  relator  attributes  to  the  causes,  which 
I  have  mentioned.  I  have  received  the  same 
account  from  other  quarters. 

These  facts  are  enough  to  induce  a  suspicion, 
that  our  diseases  are  much  exasperated  by  our 
manner  of  living,  and  the  full  diet  of  animal  food,  to 
which  we  are  habituated.  They  may  serve  to 
shew  to  what  may  be  ascribed  in  some  degree 
the  great  difference  between  the  mortality,  which 
prevails  in  great  towns,  and  in  the  country.  In  all 
situations  the  mass  of  this  mortality  must  be  comT 


Sir  George  Staimtou's  Embapsy  t®  China,  p.  315. 
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posed  of  the  labouring"  classes.    These  classes  are 
allured  to  the  cities  by  the  temptation  of  high 
wages,  which  are  expended,  partly  in  direct  riot 
and  excess  ;  but  even  by  the  most  sober  minded, 
in  procuring  for  their   families  a  more  luxurious 
mode  of  life,  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  cus- 
tomary rate  of  wages  in  the  country.     A  daily 
meal  of  meat  becomes  to  be  thought  necessary  by 
persons,  who,  in  the  country,  must  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  scanty  portion  once  a  week.    To  be 
able  to  procure  this    becomes  a  distinction  in 
society,  which  the  people  are  taught  to  look  up 
to  as  the  reward  of  industry  ;  whilst  to  be  con? 
fined  to  what  is  called  a  poor  diet,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  diet  of  the  poor,  is  reckoned  low  and  disgrace- 
ful.    Besides,  the  crowding  together  a  number 
of  persons  in  confined  and  ill  ventilated  habita- 
tions favours  the  generation,  or  the  diffusion  of  a 
number  of  contagions.      But  these  contagions 
act  with  greater  virulence  upon  bodies  pampered 
by  a  full  diet  of  animal  food.    Thus  do  these 
places  become  a  species  of  hot   beds,  in  which 
the   seeds    of  mortality    are  thickly  scattered, 
jn  the   soil    most   favourable   to    their  growth 
and    propagation*      The    bodies    of  men  are 
most  corrupted  ;  the  powers  of  life  most  enfeebled 
by   destructive  and   enervating   habits :  more- 
over, prutridity  of  all    kinds,   both    of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters;    and  contagions   of  all 
kinds,  are,  in  such  situations,  collected  and  accumu- 
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Med.    In  a  word,  in  great  cities,  all  the  causes 
of  mortality  are  concentred.- 

One  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  from  the  common1 
practice  of  most  of  our  physicians,  and  still  nrore 
of  our  medico-chirurgeons,  that  excess  and  intem- 
perance were  the  regular  methods  of  curing"  di- 
seases. They  have  been  labouring",  during  almost 
the  whole  of  my  medical  life,  to  prove  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  doctrines  of  abstemiousness,  inculcated 
by  several  of  our  predecessors,  are  a  mere  prejudice 
and  error.  In  almost  all  chronic  diseases,  to  for- 
bid the  use  of  vegetables  is  a  part  of  the  esta- 
blished routine.  If  there  be  a  little  heart-burn  or 
flatulence,  all  vegetables  are  instantly  proscribed. 
Infants,  even,  are  loaded  with  made  dishes,  and 
their  breaths  smell  of  wine  and  strong  liquors. 
Nay,  to  such  an  excess  are  these  abominations  car- 
ried, that,  when  their  stomachs  revolt  against  these 
unnatural  compounds,  with  instinctive  horror,  and 
the  importunities  of  nature  cannot  be  wholly  re- 
sisted, a  little  fruit  is  held  out  to  them  as  a  sort  of 
premium,  and  as  a  reward  for  forcing  down  the 
nauseous  farrago,  which  they  loath. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  these  abuses 
and  absurdities,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  are  defended,  no  truth  is  better  established 
than  the  fact,  that  multitudes  of  valetudinarians 
have  been  restored  to  health,  bv  methods  directly 
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the  reverse  of  those  recommended  by  these  prac- 
titioners. Many  have  been  the  examples  of  per- 
sons, who,  having-  been  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  and  forced  to  subsist  upon  hard  fare,  and 
to  gain  their  livelihood  by  daily  labour,  have  ex- 
changed for  their  useless  riches  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  health.  Nor  have  instances  been  want- 
ing", in  which  the  constrained  abstinence  of  a 
prison  has  proved  a  remedy  for  some  obstinate 
disease. 

Dr.  Cheyne  has  given  us  a  history  of  this  sort. 
"  Dr.  Barwick  tells  us,"  he  says,  "  in  the  life  of 

his  brother,  who,  in  the  late  civil  wars,  had 
"  for  many  years  been  confined  in  a  low  room 
"  in  the  tower,  during-  the  usurpation  ;  that,  at  the 
"  time  of  his  going'  in,  he  was  under  a  phthisis, 
"  atrophy,  and  dyscasy,  and  lived  on  bread  and 
"  water  only,  several  years  there ;  and  yet  came 
"  out  at  the  restoration,  sleek,  plump,  and  gay."* 

Ramazzini  has  recorded  the  history  of  a  man, 
who  lived  in  prison  for  nineteen  years,  upon  bread 
and  water  only  ;  and  lived  afterwards  healthy  and 
free  from  the  gout,  from  which  he  had  before  been 
a  great  sufferer,  f 


*  Cheyne,  Method  of  Cure  in  the  Diseases  of  the  body  aud  the 
mind,  p.  211. 

f  Ramazzini,  Opera,  p.  478. 
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In  Schenk's  collection,  the  following-  amusing' 
story,  of  the  same  description,  is  found.  '«  The 
"  noble  Francis  Pechi,  when  he  had  mounted  his 
14  mule,  to  dispatch  some  commissions  of  oh* 
"  illustrious  Duke,  a  man  of  fifty,  gouty,  and  much 
"  oppressed  with  the  continual  torments  of  this 

disease,  was  secretly  thrown  into  prison  by 
"  a  certain  marquis  ;  his  wife,  only  son,  and  other 
"  people,  thinking  him  dead.  In  the  year  1556, 
"  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  was  found 
"  by  the  French,  who  took  the  citadel,  and  to 
"  the  astonishment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
"  celli,  preserved  like  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  he 
"  walked  through  the  city,  with  his  sword  by  his 
"  side,  without  stiffness  of  his  joints,  without  the 
"  aid  of  a  stick.  He  thus  escaped  all  the  misery 
"  of  the  gout  by  means  of  a  slender  diet,  im- 
"  posed  on  him  by  his  gaolers;  and  finding  his 
"  wife  and  son  dead,  he  began  to  claim  his  houses, 
"  farms,  and  other  property,  which  had  been 
"  sold,  and  were  of  great  value.  In  diet,  therefore, 
"  is  the  medicine."* 

Cures,  which  appear  almost  miraculous,  have  been 
at  all  times  related  concerning  the  most  intracta- 


*  Franciscus  Alexander  Vercellensis,  in  Schenkii  Obserrat.  Me- 
Vicinal.  Lib.  v.  p.  681. 
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ble  diseases,  with  a  confidence  that  should  awaken 
onr  attention,  if  it  do  not  overcome  our  incre- 
dulity. The  elephantiasis  was  the  disease,  which 
the  antients  held  in  the  greatest  horror :  the 
miserable  victims  were  deserted  by  their  nearest 
friends,  and  banished  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  pe- 
rish in  solitude.  Aretoeus  has  recorded,  that  some  of 
these  sufferers  were  reported  to  have  been  restored, 
naturerenewing  the  parts,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  disease,  and  thrown  out  of  the  system.*  On 
these  cases  it  is  well  remarked  by  Cocchi,  that 
"  we  should  not  believe,  that  their  cure  proceeded 
"  from  their  having1  eaten  vipers,  as  the  account 
"  relates;  but  rather  from  their  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  a  continual  use  of  herbs, 
1  *  as  more  powerful  philosophical  reasons  induce 
"  us  to  believe. f 

The  former  prevalence  of  leprous  diseases 
throughout  Europe,  which  occasioned  the  institu- 
tion of  lazar  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  loath- 
some objects  afflicted  by  them,  may  make  us  sus- 
pect, that  such  accounts  are  not  wholly  fabulous. 
The  leprosy  is  nearly  extinct,  and  the  lazar 
houses  have  fallen  to  decay,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
improvements  of  agriculture.     We  have   a  re- 


*  Aretcetistle  Sign,  etCans.  diutun.  Morb,  Lib.  ii.  Cap  13. 
f  Pythagorean  Pitt.  p.  77. 
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markable  instance  of  the  effects  of  diet  on  the 
diseases  of  a  nation,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the, isles 
of  Ferro.  Since  fishing  has  declined  among" 
them,  and  the  inhabitants  have  cultivated  corn, 
and  live  upon  other  food,  instead  of  whales'  flesh, 
and  bacon,  the  elephantiasis  has  ceased  among 
them.*  Galen  ascribes  the  prevalence  of  elephan- 
tisis,  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
to  similar  causes  ;  namely,  the  habitual  use  of 
salted  meats.  The  species  of  animal  was  little 
regarded  ;  among  others,  they  did  not  disdain  the 
the  flesh  of  the  ass.j* 

Need  I  cite  the  well  known  history  of  Mr. 
Wood,  the  miller  of  Billericay?  This  man, 
from  along  course  of  gluttony,  eating  voraciously 
animal  food  three  times  a  day,  with  large  quan- 
tiities  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  drinking  strong 
ale,  became  very  fat  in  his  fortieth  year;  and,  in 
three  or  four  more  years,  his  health  failed ;  he  had 
a  constant  thirst,  great  lowness  of  spirits,  violent 
rheumatism,  and  frequent  attacks  of  gout.  He 
had  two  fits,  which  were  called  epileptic ;  and 
had  often  a  sense  of  suffocation,  particularly  after 
his  meals.    By  altering  his  regimen,  and  pursu- 


*  Van  Troil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  326. 

t  Galen  de  Curat,  ad  Glanconem  Lib.  II.  IV. 
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ing  a  strict  course  of  abstemiousness,  he  re-esta- 
blished his  health,  and  continued  to  enjoy  good 
h  ilth  for  many  years.  He  left  off  animal  food, 
and  fermented  liquors.  His  solid  food  was  either 
sea  biscuit,  or  flour  made  into  a  pudding-,  being 
mixed  either  with  skimmed  milk,  or  with  water, 
and  boiled.  He  abstained  from  all  fluids,  except 
what  entered  into  the  composition  of  his  pudding1. 
Under  this  course  of  abstinence,  he  lost  his  corpu- 
lence, and  became  a  middle  sized  man,  healthy 
and  active ;  and  his  strength  increased,  instead  of 
diminishing.  This  man  died  in  his  sixty  fourth 
year.  No  one,  that  reads  his  history,  can  doubt 
that  he  prolonged  his  life  many  years  ;  and,  pro- 
bably, had  his  diet  been  regulated  upon  still 
more  correct  principles,  he  would  have  lived  se- 
veral years  longer.* 

That  longevity  is  promoted  by  vegetable  regi- 
men is  established  by  the  concurrence  of  numerous 
and  authentic  observations.  Ulloa  testifies  that 
of  the  South  American  Indians  both  sexes  afford 
many  instances  of  remarkable  longevity.  "  I 
"  myself/'  says  he  "  have  known  several,  who,  at 
u  the  age  of  aii  hundred,  were  still  very  robust 


*  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  II.  p.  259.  a»d  vol.  III.  p.  1100, 
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"  and  active,  which  unquestionably  must,  in  some 
"  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  constant  sameness 
"  and  simplicity  of  their  food."*  Humboldt's 
testimony,  as  to  their  longevity,  at  the  present  day, 
is  to  the  same  purpose,  except  that  many  cut 
themselves  off  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
He  says,  "  while  I  was  at  Lima,  the  Indian 
"  Hilario  Pari  died  at  thevillageof  Chiagata,  four 
"  leagues  distant  from  the  town  of  Arequipa,  at  the 
»  age  of  143.  "t 

It  is  the  mountainous  and  barren  districts,  where 
frugality  and  simplicity  of  manners  are  the 
necessary  habits  of  the  bulk  of  the  community, 
that  have  ever  been  the  favourite  abode  of 
health  and  longevity.  "  Upon  the  general  and 
"  particular  surveys  already  made,"  sa}rs  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  "  it  may  seem  that  the  mountainous 
"  barren  countries  are  equally  the  scenes  of  health 
"  and  long  life;  that  they  have  been  rather  in  the 
"  hills  of  Palestine  and  Arcadia,  than  in  the 
"  plains  of  Babylon  or  of  Thessaly  ;  and  among  us 
"  in  England,  rather  upon  the  peak  of  Derby- 
"  shire,  and  the  heaths  of  Staffordshire,  than  the 
"  fertile  soils  of  other  countries,    that  abound 


*  Ulloa's  Travels,  vol.  II.  cap.  VI. 

f  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  vol.  II„  p.  151. 
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"  more  in  people  and  in  riches."*  Examples  of 
great  and  extraordinary  longevity  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  peasants  of  the  lowest  order 
of  society  j  to  philosophers,  who  have  thought  that 
the  truest  wisdom  consists  in  the  regulation 
of  the  passions  and  the  appetites;  or  hermits  and 
anchorites,  who  practised  great  abstemiousness  as 
a  religious  duty. 

That  the  members  of  those  monastic  orders,  who 
abstained  from  the  flesh  of  animals  by  the 
rules  of  their  institution,  enjoyed  a  longer  mean 
term  of  life  in  consequence,  has  been  proved  by 
the  result  of  an  actual  examination.  This  fact  is 
well  established  by  the  author  of  an  intersting 
tract,  published  at  Geneva,  in  1787;  entitled 
Apologie  du  Jeune.  As  this  tract  appears  to 
furnish  some  important  and  instructive  matter,  I 
am  sony  that  my  only  knowledge  of  its  contents 
is  derived  from  the  scanty  details  of  a  medical 
journal.  From  this  source,  however,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  calculation,  which  seems  sufficient  to 
justify  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 

This  writer  extracted  from  Baillot  the  length 
of  the  lives  of  152  monks  (solitaries),  or  of  bishops, 


*  Sir  William  Temple's  Miscellanea,  Part  3d.  Essay  on  Health 
and  long  life. 
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who  used  the  same  austere  mode  of  life.  He  took 
them  promiscuously,  as  they  were  presented,  in 
all  times,  and  in  all  sorts  of  climates.  They 
produced  a  total  of  11589  years;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  gave  an  average  of  76  years  and  a 
little  more  than  three  months,  which  may  be  expec- 
ted from  a  regimen  confined  principally  to  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  &c.  He  took,  in  like  manner,  152 
academicians,  half  members  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  half  of  that  of  Belles  Lettres.  They 
gave  only  1051 J  years,  affording'  an  average  of 
69  years  and  a  little  more  than  two  months. 
The  antient  austerity,  therefore,  so  far  from 
abridging  life,  lengthens  it,  rather  more,  upon  an 
average,  than  seven  years ;  and  the  long  life  of 
the  anchorites  was  the  effect  of  the  frugality  of 
their  regimen. 

The  difference  between  the  aofes  of  the  76 
members  '  of  the  two  academies  was  only  19 
years ;  but  in  every  stage  of  life  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  monks;  there  were  fewer 
deaths,  more  numerous  survivors,  and  an  old  age 
more  prolonged,  as  appeared  by  noting  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  every  successive  10  years. 

The  author  of  this  account  concludes  with 
making  what  I  deem  a  very  just  remark.  "  It  is 
"  not,"  he  says,"  the  apparent  disease,  which  is  the 
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"  real  cause  of  death :  but  men  die  because  the 
"  body  is  worn  out ;  the  tone  of  the  fibres  is  de- 
"  stroyed;  and  the  principle  of  motion  fails.  The 
"  obvious  disease  is  the  mask,  under  which  this 
"  condition  is  concealed."* 

Nothing  is  indeed  more  true,  than  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  attack  of  fatal  diseases,  there 
may  be  commonly  observed  evident  marks  of  an 
exhausted  vitality.  The  signs  of  it  are  fre- 
quently sufficiently  marked  in  the  countenance; 
or  it  maybe  observed  in  some  feebleness  of  the 
vital  functions  ;  a  change  in  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  a  failure  of  the  breath,  or  some  diminu- 
tion of  muscular  power.  Habitual  diseases,  which, 
for  their  production,  require  a  certain  energy  of 
action,  and  strength  of  constitution,  as  gout, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.  disappear :  and  people 
vainty  congratulate  themselves,  perhaps,  that  they 
enjoy  improved  health.  The  attack  may  be 
sudden  and  violent ;  but  the  predisposing  state  of 
the  system  has  been  formed  slowly,  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  So  truly  is  it  said  by  Hippocrates, 
that  diseases  do  not  fall  upon  men  instantaneous- 
"  ly,  but  being  collected  by  slow  degrees,  they  ex- 
"  plode  with  accumulated  force." f 


*  Journal  de  Medicine,  Chirurgie,  kc.  vol  72.  p.  340.  and  vol. 
S-2.  p.  138. 
f  Hippocrates,  de  Diaeta,  Lib.  I.  3. 
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Observations  similar  to  those,  which  this  wri- 
ter has  made  the  subject  of  calculation,  have  oc- 
curred at  all  times,  and  in  almost  every  climate.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  those  who  have  resided  in 
Hindostan,  that  the  Bramins,  who  abstain  most 
scrupulously  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  attain  to 
the  greatest  longevity. 

From  the  calculation,  which  has  been  given,  we, 
may,  I  apprehend,  reason  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness as  to  the  effects,  that  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  a  vegetable  diet  in  incurable  diseases,  sup- 
posing no  other  change  to  be  adopted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  produced,  the  system  wears 
faster  under  a  mixed  regimen,  than  under  a  vege- 
table regimen  ;  and  at  such  a  rate,  that  those, 
who  would  die  under  the  former  regimen  at  70, 
would,  under  the  latter,  reach  to  77,  nearly;  that 
it  is  to  say,  life  is  prolonged  about  one-tenth. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  estimation  cannot 
be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  For  there  are  cir- 
cumstances, on  each  side  of  the  scale,  which 
the  author  of  the  report  would  hardly  take 
into  the  account.  In  the  first  place,  men, 
who  live  very  abstemiously,  are  probably  as 
scrupulous  in  what  they  drink,  as  in  what 
they  eat.  It  is  likely  then,  that  these  monks 
and  religious  men  were,  for  the  most  part, 
water  drinkers  ;  whereas  the  academicians,  living, 
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in  the  world,  would,  for  the  most  part,comply  with 
the  common  customs  of  the  world.  Hence,  then, 
fhe  monks  would  have  an  advantage  in  addition  to 
their  vegetable  regimen.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  solitaires  did  not,  probably,  adopt  their 
strict  regimen,  till  they  had  reached  the  period 
of  manhood ;  moreover,  it  is  probable,  that  a  per- 
fect strictness  in  the  vegetable  regimen  was  not 
observed ;  it  hardly  excluding  the  occasional  use 
offish,  milk  and  eggs,  and  other  things,  which, 
being  deviations  from  natural  diet,  must,  I  conceive, 
abbreviate  the  term  of  life.*  But,  to  assume  the 
utmost  latitude  in  favour  of  the  vegetable  system, 
we  will  suppose,  that  persons,  who  use  the  common 
diet,  might  have  had  their  lives  prolonged  one- 
sixth,  by  confining  themselves  to  vegetables 
alone.  This  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  generally 
thought  to  be  giving  it  advantage  more  than 
enough;  though,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  may  be  really  too  little.  In  persons  living  very 
grossly,  eating  largely  of  animal  food  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  the  abbreviation  of  life  will 
be  proportionally    greater;  such  persons,  per- 


*  Thus  Mr.  Pennant — "  The  Romish  church  permits  the  use  of 
*i  it  (the  otter)  on  maigre  days.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  Carthusian 
"  convent  near  Dijon,  we  saw  one  preparing  for  the  dinner  of 
«  the  religious  of  that  rigid  order,  who,  hy  their  rules,  are  pro- 
«'  hibited  during  their  whole  lives,  to  eat  flesh."  Pennant's  Bri- 
tish Zoology,  p.  119. 
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haps,  cutting'  oft*  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  even, 
perhaps,  one-half  their  days  by  their  excesses. 
However,  under  common  circumstances,  the 
above  mentioned  allowance  of  one-sixth  is,  pro- 
bably, abundant. 

Now,  as  the  action  is  constant  and  uniform, 
this  prolongation  will  belong  equally  to  every 
portion  of  life;  and  the  same  proportion  may 
be  applied  to  what  we  may  call  the  comple  te  nt 
of  life,  or  that  part  of  it,  which  still  remains 
unexpended.  By  an  abstinence  from  flesh,  then, 
we  may  expect  to  protract  the  periods  of  dis- 
ease, though  not  to  avert  their  fatal  issue ;  and 
that,  in  about  the  proportion  stated  above.  If, 
for  example,  a  person,  who  is  consumptive, 
might  be  expected  to  live  a  twelvemonth,  he 
might  reasonably  hope,  by  a  vegetable  regimen,  to 
prolong  his  life  about  two  more  months,  or  to 
live  14  months.  Such  would,  probably,  under 
the  vegetable  regimen  alone,  have  been  the 
event  of  the  case,  which  I  have  described  in 
my  "  Reports  on  Cancer,"  p.  93.  in  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  gave  his  opinion,  that  a  twelvemonth 
was  the  utmost  extent  of  life,  that  he  could  hope 
for :  but  in  which  life  was  really  extended  to 
three  years  and  five  months ;  and  that  under 
a  treatment,  which  was,  for  some  months,  essen- 
tially defective.  A  cancerous  tumour  is,  under 
common  diet,  invariably  fatal ;  and  the  term  of  life, 
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which  remains  to  a  person  who  has  a  tumour  of 
this  kind,  may  be  conjectured,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  precision.  Let  us  suppose  such  a 
person,  under  common  regimen,  would  survive 
three  years:  under  a  strict  vegetable  regimen, 
the  same  person  may  expect,  from  these  data, 
to  live  about  three  years  and  a  half. 

Prom  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  is 
easily  explained,  how  the  vegetable  regimen  has 
fallen  in  a  species  of  disrepute  ;  and  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  obtain  from  it,  when  the  system  is 
hastening  towards  dissolution,  even  a  temporary 
respite  from  suffering.  Let  us  make  an  assump- 
tion, which  is  certainly  quite  extravagant  ;  but 
let  us  suppose  that,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  life  would  be  doubled  by  vegetable  regimen. 
In  the  beginning,  or  middle  of  life,  this  would  be 
a  momentous  consideration ;  but  how  would  it 
be  towards  its  close  ?  A  man,  we  will  say,  is 
consumptive,  and  has  but  half  a  year  to  live.  By 
the  vegetable  regimen,  then,  he  would,  by  the 
supposition,  live  a  whole  year.  But  he  would 
still,  during  the  whole  period,  be  a  dying  man ; 
the  symptoms  might  be  less  severe;  but  they 
would  persist.  And  how  much  more  evidently 
must  this  be  the  case,  if,  what  would  doubtless 
be  the  real  fact,  life  was  not  prolonged  a  month  ? 
In  these  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  he  could 
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judge  from  his  feelings,  be  sensible  of  any  bene- 
fit whatever.  And,  as  no  practitioner  will  pre- 
tend to  so  correct  a  judgment,  as  to  be  abie  to 
fix,  in  these  circumstances,  and  foretel  death, 
within  three  or  four  weeks  the  advantage 
gained,  though  real,  would  elude  the  observation  of 
the  medical  attendants,  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
the  patient. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that,  whilst  vegetable 
regimen  has  been  confined  to  cases  of  this  kind, 
persons  should   be  insensible  of  its  advantages. 
The   most  strenuous  advocates  for  a  vegetable 
regimen  have  been  some  solitary  individuals  in 
common   life,   living   comvnonly  in  a  confined 
circle,  and  acting  either  from  a  regard  to  health,  or 
from  a  principle  of  conscience.    The  errors  of  such 
persons  have   in    them   something  respectable. 
But  the  medical  profession  have,  in  general,  held 
a  different,  and  even  an  opposite  language.  The 
reason  clearly  is,  the  much  more  extensive  ob- 
servation, which    their  profession  affords  them. 
This  experience  has  presented  to  them  diseases 
of  all  sorts,    invading   persons,  whom  necessity- 
confines  to  such  a  regimen  ;   and  death  taking 
place  in  all  its  forms.     They  must  therefore  have 
a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  flattering  prospects 
of  avoiding  diseases,  held  out  by  the  enthusiasts 
of  a  vegetable  regimen,  are  wholly  fallacious. 
-And  as  men  are  apt  to  fall  into  extremes,  it  is 
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no  wonder,  that  a  large  portion  of  this  body  of 
men  are  insensible  to  its  real  advantages,  and 
inclined  to  attribute  mischiefs  to  it,  of  which  it  is 
really  guiltless. 

Under  the  influence  of  prejudices,  grounded,  I 
dare  say,  upon  observations,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  surgeon,  who,  from  the  extent  of  his 
practice,  and  his  standing  in  the  profession,  is 
justly  called,  I  believe,  the  first  of  tins  metro- 
polis, being  told  how  little  animal  food  was 
given  to  children  at  Edinburgh,  answered,  "  yes ; 
"  but  I  find  animal  food  is  necessary  tojonr  London 
"  children  :*'  as  if  what  was  right  in  one  place 
was  wrong  in  another ;  and  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  the  human  constitution  at  London 
and  at  Edinburgh.  When  the  first  men  of  the 
profession  use  such  vague  language,  and  have 
such  indistinct  ideas,  can  we  wonder  at  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ? 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
fidelity  of  the  writers,  who  have  given  the  his- 
tories, which  I  have  recited  in  this  chapter,  yet 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  are  rare  occurrences ; 
and  as  such  ought  not  to  be  allowed  undue  weight, 
General  conclusions  must  rest  upon  a  firmer 
foundation :  facts  should  be  both  numerous  and 
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concurring-.  In  individual  cases  circumstances 
may  easily  be  omitted,  which  would  lead  to 
different  conclusions,  had  they  been  related  ;  and 
this  may  happen  from  error  or  precipitation,  with- 
out any  intention  to  mislead. 

Gout  is  the  disease,  in  which  abstinence  from 
animal  food  has  been  the  most  frequently  recom- 
mended, and  with  the  greatest,  but  not  with 
u  i form,  success.  It  is  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  practice  alleviates  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Many  single  cases,  of  the  good  done 
by  such  a  regimen,  have  been  related.  A  treatise, 
by  Dolceus,  on  the  cure  of  gout  by  milk 
diet,  contains  several  cases,  in  which  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  was,  by  this  method, 
much  alleviated.  In  Dr.  Starke's  works  is  the 
following  passage  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Slingsby  has  lived  many  years  on  bread 
"and  milk  and  vegetables,  without  animal  food  or 
"  wine  :  he  has  excellent  spirits,  is  very  vigorous, 
"  and  has  been  free  from  the  gout  ever  since  he 
"  began  this  regimen. 

"  Dr.  Knight  has  lived  also  many  years  on  a 
"  diet  strictly  vegetable,  excepting  eggs  in  pnd- 
"  dings,  milk  with  his  tea  and  chocolate,  and 
"  butter — He  finds  wine  necessarv  to  him — Since 
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a  he  lived  in  this  manner  he  has  been  free  from 
"  the  gout."* 

But  it  has  also  appeared,  that  a  great  degree 
of  atony  and  muscular  debility  has  often  succeeded 
to  the  more  violent  paroxysms  of  the  disease. 
Tins  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Mead j  which,  I 
doubt  not,  is  correct.  "  In  persons,  advanced  in 
"  life,  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  used  to  re- 
"  cur  for  a  course  of  years,  if  it  does  not  invade 
"  them  at  all,  instead  of  the  limbs,  the  inter- 
"  nal  parts  are  infested  j  and,  moreover,  the  limbs 
*  being-  deprived  of  their  strength,  they  pass  the 
"  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  miserable  state ; 
44  which  I  have  seen  more  than  once  in  those, 
fe  who,  contenting  themselves  with  milk  and  vege- 
*'  tables,  have  abstained  from  all  other  food."f 

I  question  not  these  facts.  It  is  no  reproach 
to  the  vegetable  regimen,  that  it  cannot  effect 
impossibilities;  that  it  cannot  restore  a  constitution 
worn  out  with  age  and  disease.  Nor  are  the 
evils  described  to  be  attributed  to  the  diet,  though 
vulgar  prejudice  might  reasou  so ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  writer  seems  to  favour  it:  this 


*  Starke's  Works,  p.  93. 

|  Mead,  Monita  et  Presecepta  Medica,  p,  202 
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series  of  symptoms  being"  the  customary  course  of 
the  disease  under  every  regimen.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  in  London,  and  perhaps  every  where 
else,  many  children  will  become  diseased,  and 
die,  who  are  confined  to  vegetable  food  ;  other 
causes  of  disease  being  in  action.  But  let  obser- 
vations be  made  on  a  scale  sujiiciently  large  ;  and 
let  an  average  be  fairly  taken  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  balance  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
abstemious,  in  length  of  life,  in  diminution  of  suf- 
fering, and  in  actual  enjoyment. 

Excess  of  all  kinds  is  followed  by  an  instan- 
taneous exacerbation  of  constitutional  disease; 
as  perions  subject  to  gouty  pains  almost  always 
experience.  And  where  the  very  contrary  effect 
is  experienced,  (as  may  sometimes  happen)  it  may 
be  suspected  to  be  owing  to  a  degree  of  torpor 
introduced  into  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  to 
healthy  action. 

Abstinence,  on  the  contrary,  without  cing 
constitutional  disease,  assuages  its  violence :  it 
both  protracts  life,  and  renders  it  more  comfort- 
able. 


A  gentleman  of  about  30  years  of  age,  whilst  this 
chapter  was  in  the  press,  informed  me,  that  he 
had  formerly  used  animal  food  two  or  three  times 
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a  clay.  He  had  for  some  time  suffered  most 
severe  pains  of  the  head;  so  much  as  to  confine 
him,  during-  the  paroxysms,  to  his  bed  ;  and  they 
gave  him  the  greatest  dread  of  their  approach  ; 
which  lie  could  commonly  foretel,  for  two  or 
three  days.  Moreover,  he  had  a  bleeding1  from 
the  hceinorrhpidal  vessels,  from  which  he  had  hardly 
any  respite.  In  consequence  of  the  inquiries  ori- 
ginating with  me,  he  determined  to  confine 
himself  wholly  to  vegetable  food ;  which  he  has 
now  done,  I  believe,  between  two  and  three 
years.  For  half  a  year  the  disease  continued 
with  unabating  severity.  But,  from  that  time, 
it  became  much  milder ;  and  now  it  never  con- 
fines him,  and  he  hardly  regards  it.  The  haemorr- 
hage also  is  greatly  diminished.  The  whole 
time  it  now  occupies  is  not  equal  to  what  the  inter- 
vals were  formerly.  He  has  perceived  no  loss  of 
strength,  and  has  determined,  in  consequence 
of  the  benefit  he  has  received,  to  pursue,  in  every 
respect,  the  regimen  I  have  rcommended  in  chro- 
nic disease. 

I  have  before  me  some  papers  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Birmingham,  of  the  name  of  Luck- 
cock,  which  he  liberally  communicated  for  pub- 
lication. But  though  the  matter  is  creditable  both 
to  the  benevolence  and  good  sense  of  the  writer,  it 
is  not  such  as  I  deem  suitable  to  my  object.  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  that  he  will  excuse  me,  if  I  use  only 
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those  facts,  which  I  think  more  directly  conducive 
to  that  end. 

This  gentleman  had,  in  May,  1813,  used  a 
vegetable  re°imen  for  rather  more  than  four 
years;  prompted  more  l>y  a  principle  of  huma- 
nity, and  a  conscientious  feeling",  than  a  mere 
regard  to  health.  He  says,  that  he  never  found 
the  smallest  inconvenience  from  the  change ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  rather  increased 
in  weight,  and  sensibly  improved  in  health.  On 
this  subject  he  declares  ; — "  I  confidently  believe 
"  that  I  am  taking  the  best  means  to  enjoy  life, 
"  as  long  as  it  may  continue.  In  this  respect 
"  I  do  affirm,  that  the  last  four  years  have  been 
"  equal  to  any  period  between  20  and  the  present 
"  time,  and  certainly  better  than  the  four  years 
"  preceding  the  innovation."  Mr.  Luckcock's 
age  was,  at  this  time,  53. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  writer,  like  most 
men  of  his  time  of  life,  was  not  entirely  free  from 
constitutional  disease.  His  words  on  this  subject 
are;...."  About  15  years  ago,  a  slight  haemorrhage 
"  made  its  appearance  with  me  :  and  has  gra- 
"  dually  increased  to  a  degree,  which,  under 
"  less  favourable  circumstances,  might  well  excite 
"  considerable  alarm  ;  and  it  may  eventually  be 
"  fatal."    From  this  statement  I  conclude,  that 
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the  change  of  regimen  has  made  no  marked  alter- 
ation in  this  disease. 

I  repeat  tlien,  that  abstemiousness  does  not  cure 
constitutional  disease ;  but  it  palliates,  where  to 
cure  is  obviously  impossible.  Even  in  ameurisms 
of  the  aorta,  or  dilatations  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  whatever  good  is  possible,  must  be  looked 
for  in  a  treatment,  founded  upon  analogous 
principles.  Such  was  the  practice  proposed  by 
Valsalva,  in  these  hopeless  diseases.  He  enjoined 
repeated  bleedings,  and  a  spare  diet,  rigorously 
persevered  in;  and  we  are  assured  by  Albertini,  in  a 
paper  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  Bologna,  "  that  young  persons  treated  in  this 
"  way,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  cured,  and, 
"  in  others,  remarkably  relieved ;  and  that  old 
"  persons,  and  those,  in  whom  the  complaint  was 
"  already  far  advanced,  had,  at  least,  found  in 
"  this  plan  a  more  or  less  powerful  obstacle  to  its 
"  progress,  and  a  prolongation  of  life."*  Some 
examples  of  the  utility  of  the  practice  are  given  in 
the  work,  from  which  this  extract  is  made. 

I  do  not  think,  that  an  impartial  examination 
of  facts  will  allow  us  to  attribute  effects  more 
favourable,  than  those  I  have  described,  to  the  use 


*  Corvisart,  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  p.  141. 
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of  a  vegetable,  instead  of  the  mixed  diet  of 
common  life,  aided  even  by  avoiding  fermented 
liquors.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  prolonging 
life  to  a  certain  degree,  and  rendering  disease 
more  mild.  Bat  no  instances  have  been  given 
of  the  eradication  of  deep  constitutional  disease, 
where  the  symptoms  were  well  marked,  and  une- 
quivocal. On  the  contrary,  such  symptoms  have 
been  known  to  arise  under  a  strict  regimen  of 
this  kind;  of  which,  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  cite  some 
examples. 

I  know  that  very  different  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects are  held,  both  by  practitioners,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple.   Persons,  who  have  for  years  used  the  common 
diet  without  inconvenience,  say,  that  at  som^  former 
period  of  their  lives,  they  laboured  under  severe 
and  dangerous  illness,  for  which  they  were  en- 
joined to  practice  a  rigid  abstemiousness  ;  and  to 
this  practice  they  ascribe  their  recovery.    But  I 
would  ask,  if  the  diet  caused  their  former  illness, 
how  happen  they  to  bear  a  recurrence   to  it, 
without  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms?  It  is  clear 
then,  that  they  do  not  think  their  disease  was 
caused  by  the  mixed  diet;  l?ut  that  there  was 
some  peculiar  medicinal  power  in  a  temporary 
abstemiousness.    And  that  British  practitioners, 
in  general,  entertain  similar  ideas,  is  clear  from 
the  rigid  abstinence  they  enjoin  in  acute  diseases, 
under  the  name  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  In  this 
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respect,  the  English  are  said  to  be  more  strict 
than  other  nations.*  And  it  is  thought,  that  life 
itself  is  preserved  by  this  strictness. 

Without  at  all  disputing  the  propriety   of  this 
strictness,  (for  I  think  it  perfectly   proper,)  I 
must  doubt  greatly  its  efficacy,  at  least  as  far  it 
claims  to  preserve  life.     For  having  seen  severe 
attacks  of  inflammatory  disease,   where  a  regi- 
men of  this  kind  had  been  followed  for  months, 
and  even  for  years;  having  even  suffered  in  my  own 
person  an  exceedingly  severe  inflammatory  sore 
throat,  when  it  had  been  followed  very  nearly 
two  years ;  I  cannot  but  ask,  what  effect  can  it 
be   supposed  to  have  on  the  issue    of  such  a 
disease,  when  resorted  to  only  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion  ;  and  continued  for  a  few  days,  or,  it 
may  be,  for  a  few  weeks?  I  question  not  then,  that 
their  issue  depends    infinitely    more    upon  the 
antecedent  habits,  than  upon  any  effect  of  regimen 
during  their  invasion.    And  if  this  be  true,  it  would 
seem,  that  those  foreigners,  who  are  much  more 
sparing  of  animal  food  in  their  daily  habits,  but 
much  less  rigid  than  the  English  under  illness,  do 
not  appear,  in  these  respects,  to  be  less  enlightened 
than  our  countrymen. 


Heberden  Commentarii,  p,  2, 
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Under  the  influence  of  opinions,  common  to 
all  British  practitioners,  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  I  myself  proposed  in  a  former  work,* 
to  render  it  more  perfect,  and,  as  I  thought, 
more  efficacious,  by  attending  to  the  fluid,  as 
much  as  to  the  solid  matter  used,  and  substituting 
pure  instead  of  common  water.  And  I  still  think, 
that  I  reasoned  right,  supposing  the  common 
opinion  to  be  just.  But  being  now  fully  assured, 
that  the  operation  of  regimen  of  all  kinds  is,  as 
far  as  it  regards  the  safety  of  the  patient,  ex- 
ceedingly slow ;  that  the  effect  of  the  ingesta  (of 
any  kind  whatever,)  upon  the  issue  of  these  dis- 
eases cau,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  be 
hardly  calculated ;  and  that  a  strict  attention  to 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  itself  may  tend  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  but  possesses  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  event  5  being',  I  say,  assured  of 
these  facts,  I  think  any  more  minute  attention, 
than  what  is  commonly  paid,  would  be  frivolous 
and  unnecessary. 

I  can  therefore  pay  little  attention  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  benefits  of  vegetable 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Symptoms,  and  Cure,  of  Constitu- 
tional Diseases,  p.  50. 
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diet,  in  persons,  who  have  afterwards  used,  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  customary  diet  of  the  country, 
without  perceptible  injury.  If,  in  fact,  disease  be 
caused  by  diet;  if,  not  the  immediate  symptoms, 
still  the  diseased  state  of  the  constitution,  is  really 
attributable  to  this  source,  the  constitution  should 
improve  by  a  change  of  diet  ;  and  either  the  same 
symptoms,  or,  at  least,  the  same  diseased  stale  of 
constitution,  should  recur,  upon  relapsing-  into  the 
former  habits.  Such  only  can  be  allowed  to  be  a 
legitimate  proof.  In  other  cases,  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  the  abstinence  enjoined  may  have  been 
beneficial ;  but  the  restoration  to  health  must  be 
conceived  to  have  been  due  to  other  causes. 
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CHAP.  Yi. 

Tlie  objections  to  vegetable  food  i — paleness  and 
loss  of  flesh  j  tliat  the  feeble  require  nourishing 
diet;  differences  of  constitution  ;  uneasiness  from 
vegetables  ;  tliat  eating  flesh  injures  only  by  excess;- 
thrit  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  intellect ;  tliat  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  disease.  How  far 
liking  justifies  the  practice^  Fishi  Milh  The  cook- 
ery of  vegetables. 

IN  questions,  which  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by  experience,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  useful  to  employ  much  time  in  argument, 
Perhaps  to  lay  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
before  the  public  is  the  most  proper,  and  the  most 
powerful  argument  that  can  be  employed.  If 
therefore  I  consider  shortly  some  of  the  objections, 
which  I  have  heard  made  to  the  use  of  a  vegetable 
regimen  ;  it  is  because  I  have  thought  some  res- 
pect was  due  to  the  quarters,  from  which  they 
have  proceeded ;  and  still  more  to  popular  opi- 
nion, which,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,  is  vehe- 
mently adverse  to  it. 

The  pallidness,  and  shrinking  of  the  features* 
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and  of  the  whole  body,  which  sometimes  succeeds 
to  the  disuse  of  animal  food,  is  apt  to  excite  an 
alarm,  and  a  fear  of  essential  and  irretrievable 
injury  to  the  constitution.  Let  us  consider  how 
impossible  it  is  that  this  should  be  otherwise ; 
and  therefore  how  little  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  it. 

Animal  food  commonly  gives  a  more  succulent 
habit,  a  greater  fulness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  higher  colour  to  the  face.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  all  the  fibres  become  softer ;  that  the  force 
of  aggregation  of  the  molecules,  which  compose 
them,  is  diminished.  In  the  healthy,  the  high 
colour  of  the  face  is  not  impleading;  though 
coarse.  In  the  lads,  in  the  service  of  butchers, 
it  may  be  observed  the  most  distinctly.  In  others 
of  feebler  stamina  it  is  an  Jiabitual  flusfy. 

This  colour  it  is,  which  most  imposes  on  super- 
ficial observers.  To  see  a  pallid  child  or  young 
person  become  more  ruddy,  from  what  is  called 
better  living,  is  a  pleasure,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  \  and  to  observe  the  colour  fade,  from 
an  opposite  treatment,  without  alarm,  requires  a 
thorough  confidence  in  the  justness  of  principles, 
which  the  ignorant  and  the  timid  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  possess.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  considered  what  it  really  indicates, 
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In  fact,  what  can  it  indicate,  but  an  excitation 
of  all  the  small  vessels  of  the  face  ?  This  excitn- 
tion  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cheeks  ;  but  must  extend  to  all  the 
contiguous  parts  :  to  the  internal  as  well  as  the 
external ;  to  the  parts  within  the  cranium  as  well 
as  to  the  iilteguments  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  organ, 
which  regulates,  and  connects  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  j— to  the  brain  itself.  If 
therefore  the  use  of  animal  food  be  an  unnatural 
custom,  its  primary  operation  is  to  give  an  unnatu- 
ral excitation  to  the  brain ;  and  all  its  consequences 
of  improved  colour,  increased  strength,  and  even 
of  apparently  improved  health,  must  be  reckoned 
consequences  of  this  excitation. 

A  further  consequence  is,  that  life  is,  in  all  its 
stages,  hurried  on  with  an  unnatural  and  un- 
healthy rapidity.  We  arrive  at  puberty  too  soon ; 
the  passions  are  developed  too  early :  in  the 
male  they  acquire  an  impetuosity  approaching" 
to  madness  :  the  females  breed  too  quick:  processes 
which  ought  to  be  distinct  and  successive  are  blen- 
ded together,  and  confounded  :  women,  who  ought 
to  be  nurses,  become  pregnant,  even  with  the 
child  at  the  breast :  finally,  the  system  becomes 
prematurely,  exhausted  and  destroyed:  we  become 
diseased  and  old,  when  we  ought  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  life. 
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After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  can  hardly  be 
so  misunderstood,  as  if  I  asserted  all  this  to  be, 
in    fact,  the  operation   of  animal    food  alone. 
All  the  habitual  irritations  appear  tp  have  simi- 
ar  effects  on  the  body  :  they  stimulate  to  excessive 
action,  which  is  followed  by  premature  exhaus- 
tion.    But  I    cannot  doubt,  that   such  would 
be  the  operation  of  animal  food  alone,  if  every 
other  cause  of  disease  were  removed.  An  experi- 
ment,   which,    as    I    have     heard,   has  often 
been  made  upon  chicken,  illustrates  its  general 
action  on  animal  bodies.*    They  feed  hens  upon 
flesh,  to  make  them  lay  eggs  faster.    Every  thing, 
therefore,  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  animal 
diet ;  of  its  strengthening,  and  invigorating,  and 
fattening,  and  so  forth, f  may  be  perfectly  true ; 
and  still  the  consequences  drawn  from  these  ap- 
pearances may  be  false ;  and  its  use  may  be,  not- 
withstanding, radically  improper. 

Now  if  a  body  be,  to  the  senses,  modified  by 
the  action  of  animal  food ;  if  it  be  enlarged,  and 
bloated,  and  reddened ;  it  must  necessarily  hap- 


*  I  need  hardly  say,  of  animals  not  by  nature  carnivorous. 
Chicken,  are,  probably,  in  some  degree,  omnivorous.  Though  seeds 
is  their  favourite  food,  they  would,  I  suppose,  pick  up  insects, 
worms,  slugs,  &,c. 

f  See  Note  II 
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pen,  that  by  its  abstraction,  these  effects  must 
cease,  and  appearances  the  very  opposite  of  these 
•  may  be  expected  to  take  place ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
body  may  be  expected  to  diminish,  and  to  condense, 
and  to  become  paler.  If  the  face  be  highly  co- 
loured or  flushed,  it  may  be  expected  to  lose  in  a 
measure  this  appearance.  A  load  of  fat,  which  is 
but  an  incumbrance  to  its  bearer,  may  perhaps 
vanish ;  and  so  the  cloathes  may  hang-  about  the 
body.  But  if  neither  this  co,lour,  nor  this  fatness 
be  health,  nor  indicative  of  health,  what  is  there 
to  fear  from  the  loss  of  them  ?  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  appearances  are  wholly  morbid,  we 
surely  ought  rather  to  be  pleased  than  mortified,, 
that  we  have  got  rid  of  them. 

I  cannot  doubt,  that  as  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  the  florid  are  less  healthy 
than  those  who  have  little  colour.  An  increase 
of  colour  has  been  ever  judged  to  be  a  sign  of 
impending  illness.  "  If  a  man  becomes  fuller," 
says  one  of  the  antients,  "  and  better  looking, 
*'  and  with  more  colour  than  usual,  he  ought  to 
?'  consider  these  blessings  as  suspicious."*  Our 
pwn  vulgar,  at  this  day,  if  told  that  they  look 
much  better  than  usual,  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
approaching  disease.     How  many,  with  what  is 


C.a'isus,  Metliciute  Lib.  II.  cap.  II, 
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thought  the  glow  of  health  on  their  cheeks,  are 
inwardly  tabid  ?  How  many  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  about  to  be  cut  off  by  an  acute  illness  ? 
Every  clay  gives  such  painful  examples  of  these 
truths,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  urge  them, 
had  I  not  heard  even  experienced  medical  prac- 
titioners refer  to  the  fine  colour  of  the  cheek,  as 
a  proof  of  good  health.  The  young-  lady,  who  last 
gave  occasion  to  this  remark,  has  since,  1  believe, 
died  of  consumption. 

It  seems  very  evident,  that  our  general  manner 
of  life  tends  to  load  the  head,  and  give  an  un- 
natural fulness  to  the  face.  This  has  given  us 
ideas  both  of  beauty  and  proportion,  which  are 
far  from  just,  as  not  coinciding  with  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  human  form.  It  has  cor- 
rupted even  the  taste  of  our  painters.  I  have 
heard,  from  an  eminent  artist,  that  the  custom 
of  painting-  children,  with  the  cheeks  enormously 
swollen,  is  confined  to  the  modern  school ;  that 
it  was  not  practiced  by  the  antient  sculptors, 
or  painters.  Though  a  well  coloured  and  full 
face  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasiug',  yet  it 
may  be  often  observed  in  union  with  a  narrow 
chest,  shrunk  limbs,  and  a  tumid  belly.  Many  an 
anxious  mother  says  of  her  child,  that  its  face  is 
the  only  part  about  it,  which  looks  well. 
Now  if,  in  such  a  case,  by  any  course  of  dieting, 
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(for  medicine  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,)  we. 
can  strengthen  the  limb»,  cause  the  chest  to 
expand,  and  the  abdomen  to  shrink,  we  should 
hail  these  changes,  as  signs  of  highly  improved 
health.  If  then  it  should  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  face  becomes  less  full,  and  the  colour 
less  florid,  we  ought  certainly  to  reckon  this  ful- 
ness and  colour  to  be  morbid ;  and  as  such  be 
happy  at  the  loss  of  it. 

It  affords  no  trifling-  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  the  use  of  animal  food,  that  it  so  obvi- 
ously inclines  to  corpulency.  On  this  subject 
the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Arbiithnot  is  unanswer- 
able. "  You  may  see  an  army  of  forty 
"  thousand  foot  soldiers,  without  a  fat  man;  and 
"  I  §f.re  affirm  that  by  plenty  and  rest,  twenty 
"  of  the  forty  shall  grow  fat."  Corpulency  is, 
of  itself,  a  species  of  disease,  and  a  still 
surer  harbinger  of  other  diseases.  It  d  so 
even  in  animals.  When  a  sheep  has  b^ome 
fat,  the  butcher  knows  it  must  be  k\\\^}}  or  it 
will  rot  and  decline.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  the 
corpulent  to  be  long  lived.  They  are,  at  the 
same  time  sleepy,  lethargic,  and.  short-breathed 
Thus  Hippocrates  says,  «  those,  who  are  uncoin- 
"  inonly  fat,  die  more  quickly  than  the  lean."* 


Hippocrates,  Lib.  Aphorism,  II,  44, 
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The  monstrous  and  bloated  form,  which  the 
human  body  occasionally  assumes,  is  a  more 
pointed  satire  upon  the  customs,  which  engender 
it,  than  any  which  can  be  conveyed  by  words. 
He  that  runs  may  read. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed,  however,  (as  ig- 
norance is  apt  to  imagine)  that  great  paleness,  or 
great  leanness  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
vegetable  regimen.  Many,  who  are  lean  upon 
animal  food,  thrive  upon  vegetables,  and  im- 
prove in  colour.  I  could  cite  numerous  exam- 
ples of  persons  perfectly  well  nourished,  and  not 
only  enjoying,  but  having  every  external  sign  of 
perfect  health,  on  a  strict  vegetable  regimen. 
Mr.  Luckcock  gained  a  few  pounds  in  weight 
by  relinquishing  animal  food.  He  says,  that  a 
young  boy,  a  son  of  his  own,  upon  the  same 
diet,  enjoys  excellent  health.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
(assistant  surgeon  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital) 
in  a  twelvemonth,  increased  in  weight  nine  pounds, 
upon  a  vegetable  regimen.  Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan, 
physician  to  the  Westminster  hospital,  told 
me,  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  lived  three  years 
upon  vegetables,  and  was  never  in  better  health. 
And  I  hear,  that  there  are  four  hundred  persons 
at  Manchester,  who  at  this  time  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food,  influenced  by  religious  principles;  and 
that  they  enjoy  at  least  as  good,,  if  not  better 
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health  than  their  fellow  townsmen.  More  par- 
ticularly I  have  not  been  informed.  All  the  no- 
tions of  vegetable  diet  affording  only  a  deficient 
nutriment,  notions  which  are  countenanced  by  the 
language  of  Cullen  and  other  great  physicians,  are 
wholly  groundless.  They  have  been  founded 
upon  observations  of  its  effects  on  great  invalids. 
Such  subjects  may  possibly  shrink  and  become 
pale.  It  is  enough,  surely,  if  such  persons  can 
prolong- their  lives,  though  it  may  be  at  the  expence 
of  their  looks.  To  exchange  a  pale  face  for  a 
premature  shroud,  appears  to  me  but  a  sorry 
bargain. 

I  hear  much  gabble  about  giving  people  pro- 
per support ;  and  am  told,  that  the  feeble  require 
what  they  call  nourishing  things.  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  insist  upon  perfect  strict- 
ness, where  the  ultimate  advantage  is  not  likely 
to  be  great ;  nor  is  it  very  politic  in  a  prac- 
titioner, to  recommend  with  earnestness  what  it 
is  probable  will  never  be  attended  to.  But  we 
are  here  discussing  principles.  I  would  fain  ask 
then,  whether  it  does  not  appear,  that  these 
feeble  and  debilitated  habits  have  not,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  a  day,  without  laying  in  a 
plentiful  store  of  these  nourishing  things;  and 
whether  having  been  nourished  into  their  present 
state  of  debility,  it  is  likely  that  they  can,  by 
pursuing  the  same  methods,  be  nourished  out  of 
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it  ?  I  would  ask  the  more  reflecting-  and  better 
informed,  whether  the  Hippocratic  maxim  is  not 
founded  in  truth,  which  declares, — "  in  bodies 
"  that  are  not  pure,  the  more  you  nourish  them, 
"  the  more  you  injure  them?"* 

It  is  said,  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  con- 
stitution, which  produce  corresponding  varie- 
ties of  diseases  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  regimen  can  be  adapted  to  them  all.  The 
vulgar  proverb  is  quoted,  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  of  some  of  the  facts  contained  in  my 
*'  Reports  on  Cancer,"  that  what  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison  ;  and  many  exclaim, 
a  vegetable  regimen  may  do  very  well  with  some, 
but  I  am  sure  it  would  not  suit  me ;  my  own  feel- 
ings tell  me  so ;  and  what  better  guide  can  we 
possibly  follow  ? 

I  shall  consider  these  objections  in  their  order. 

I  have  already  said,  that  however  various  con- 
stitutions may  be,  diseases,  with  different  and 
even  opposite  symptoms,  may  be,  in  their  essence, 
identical.  The  variety  of  constitution  is  dis- 
played io  the  various,  and  ever  varying  forms  of 
disease;  and  in  the  irregular  times,  at  whk-h  they 
take  place,  from   infancy  to  extreme   old  age. 


Hippocrates,  Lib.  Aphorism,  11.10. 
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The  identity  then  is  not  in  the  forms  and  ex- 
ternal signs  of  disease.  It  must  consist  in  some 
circumstance,  which  is  common  to  them  all. 
This  circumstance  is  a  decay  and  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  vital  powers.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single 
and  infallible  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  this 
decay.  It  may  exist,  though  the  organization  of  the 
body  is  perfect.  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
great  apparent  strength  and  energy  of  action. 
The  principle  of  life  is  not  an  object  of  sense : 
and  we  infer  both  its  existence,  and  its  modifica- 
tions, from  the  phsenomena  of  living  bodies. 
Whether  in  its  decay,  the  loss  of  power  be  confined 
to  the  organ  principally  affected,  or  whether  it  ex- 
tend primarily  to  the  whole  body,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  But  that  it  is  general,  and 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  system,  seems  to 
me,  from  many  circumstances  which  I  have  ob- 
served, to  be  by  far  the  most  probable  opinion. 
Its  total  destruction  is  the  death  of  the  body. 


If  the  gentleman,  who  tells  me,  that  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and  who  is  so 
much  better  versed  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  than  1  pretend  to  be,  will  shew  me  in  what 
I  have  mistaken,  when  I  have  asserted  that 
man  is  hcrl.uvuraus  in  his  structure ;  if  he  can 
shew,  that  there  is  any  radical  difference  in 
this  respect  among  the  individuals  of  the  human 
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species ;  I  shall  then  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  radical  divinity  in  human  con- 
stitutions, beyond  what  I  have  acknowledged. 
But  till  this  is  done,  I  must  agree  with  a 
sprightly  friend  of  my  own,  who  says,  that  the 
proverb  justly  interpreted  means  no  more, 
than  that,  what  is  meat  for  the  patient  may, 
perchance,  be  poison  to  the  doctor. 

The  question  of  feeling-  may  deserve  a  little 
more  consideration,  since  it  is  apt  to  deceive 
persons  of  good  judgment.  The  impulse  or  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  is  that,  which  is  naturally  the 
immediate  motive  for  action.  What  gives  plea- 
sure we  naturally  seek ;  and  we  avoid  what 
occasions  uneasiness.  And  this  seems  so  just 
and  reasonable  a  ground  of  action,  that  I  can 
hardly  doubt,  that  in  a  truly  sound  and  healthy 
state  of  the  system  we  might  safely  trust  to  our 
sensations;  that  what  is  most  agreeable  would 
be  most  healthy,  and  what  gives  uneasiness  would 
be  also  injurious. 

But  it  is  obvious,  that  we  cannot  safely  argue  so 
in  a  diseased  system.  In  this  case  agents  may 
neither  produce  their  natural  and  appropriate 
sensations ;  nor  sensations  inform  us  justly  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies.  The  same  habit,  which  has  re- 
conciled us  to  many  unnatural  and  noxious  substan- 
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ces,  has  likewise  given  us  a  disrelish  for  those, 
which  are  natural  and  salutary.  Gassendi  tells 
us  of  a  lamb,  which,  having  been  bred  up  on  ship- 
board, refused  to  eat  grass.*  We  surely  then 
cannot  wonder  that,  having  accustomed  our  sto- 
machs to  every  thing,  which  earth,  sea,  or  air 
affords,  we  have  obliterated  our  relish  for  simple 
vegetable  food. 

s 

It  may  very  well  be,  therefore,  that,  by  habit, 
animal  food  may  cause  no  uneasiness  on  the  sto- 
mach; and  vegetable  food  may  have  the  very 
opposite  effect.  I  can  only  say,  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  to  have  the  feeligs  of  the  stomach  so 
completely  perverted.  It  may  be,  that  leaving 
off  animal  food  may  cause  suffering  and  uneasy 
feeling.  This  is  a  greater  misfortune  still,  if 
the  health  require  it.  But  it  betrays  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  human  nature,  to  mention  such  things, 
as    serious  objections  to    a  vegetable  regimen. 

The  case  of  spirituous  liquors,  in  which  every 
child  knows  how  to  reason  properly,  is  exactly 
parallel.    I  should  be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  itf 


*  Gassendi  Opera,  vol.  VI.  p.  19,  Epistola  Joann.  Baptist. 
HelmonHo, 
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if  I  did  not  know,  that,  in  fact,  such  objection^ 
have  been  strongly  and  effectually  urged.  I 
would  ask  then,  would  any  one  listen  a  moment 
to  a  gin  drinker,  who  should  tell  us  how  warm  and 
comfortable  his  morning  dram  is  to  his  stomach  ; 
and  how  low  and  cold  and  flatulent  he  was  with- 
out it?  In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  the  subduction 
of  animal  food  is  withdrawing  an  accustomed 
irritation;  a  strong,  but  an  unnatural  appetite 
remains  unsatisfied;  a  craving  takes  place,  which 
it  may  require  a  determined  effort  to  subdue;  and 
it  may  take  some  time,  before  the  old  habits  and 
old  desires  are  completely  eradicated;  and  before 
the  stomach  feels  as  well  satisfied  with  vegetable 
food,  as  it  did  with  the  former  fare.  An  ad- 
ditional misfortune  is,  that  these  depraved  feelings 
and  appetites  are  the  strongest  in  the  most 
diseased  persons.  By  resolution,  however,  they 
may  be  conquered  ;  and  gradually,  animal  food,  so 
far  from  being  an  object  of  appetite,  will  cease 
to  be  thought  of.  The  very  remembrance  of  it 
will  be  effaced.  I  must  assert,  that  except  un- 
easy feeling,  such  as  I  have  described,  I  have 
observed  no  ill  consequences  from  the  relinquish- 
ment of  animal  food.  The  apprehended  danger  of 
the  change,  with  which  many  scare  themselves 
and  their  neighbours,  is  a  mere  phantom  of  the 
imagination  :  the  danger,  in  truth,  lies  wholly  on 
the  other  side, 
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But  besides  the  uneasiness  from  the  change 
of  habits,  there  may  be  consequent  uneasiness, 
effecting-  any  part  of  the  body.  rl  his  may  have 
various  sources.  If  other  causes  of  disease  con- 
tinue to  operate,,  such  as  putrescent  water,  or 
fermented  liquors,  which  have  power  sufficient 
ultimately  to  djstroy  life,  the  source  of  this 
uneasiness  is  manifest.  Moreover,  diseased  action 
continues,  tons"  after  the  antecedent  causes  have 
been  removed. 

Parts  imperfect  in  their  primary  organization, 
or  rendered  unsound  artificially,  may  perish,  and 
be  renewed.  Newly  formed  parts  commonly 
possess  feeble  powers  of  life  ;  in  consequence  of 
"which  they  may  again  perish,  and  be  again 
renewed;  and  this  may  take  place  repeatedly. 
In  these  processes  we  see  many  sources  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  of  suffering;  even  of  acute  pain,  however 
cautious  men  may  be  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  attentive  to  the  rules  laid  down  foi  them. 
They  may  cause  inflammations;  ulcerations; 
suppurations  ;  sloughings ;  and,  by  consequence, 
every  sort  of  pain,  which  is  attendant  upon  these 
processes. 

Some  of  the  uneasiness,  consequent  upon  the 
use  of  vegetable  food,  is  due,  as  I  have  explained 
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in  another  place,*  to  the  improvement  of  the 
senses,  which  follows  the  disuse  of  animal  food, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  improvement  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  organs  of  sense  ;  but  pervades  every 
organ,  and  influences  every  function  of  every 
part  of  the  system.  The  torpor  therefore,  intro- 
duced by  the  animal  food,  must  be  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  system  :  all  the  secreting 
organs  ;  all  the  membranes  ;  probably  the  whole 
of  the  vascular,  glandular,  and  absorbent  systems 
suffer  under  it,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system. 
Whether  each  suffers  independently,  or  the  whole, 
in  consequence  of  the  union  of  every  organ, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not 
worth  while  perhaps  to  enquire.  But  observa- 
tion shows,  that  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body, 
which,  under  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  does  not 
receive  an  increase  of  sensibility,  or  of  that  power, 
which  is  thought  to  be  imparted  to  it  by  the 
nervous  system.  The  observation  of  this  it  is, 
which  has  made  me  think  it  most  probable,  that 
the  decay  and  final  destruction  of  the  powers  of 
of  life,  in  the  diseases  terminating  in  death, 
pervades  the  whole  body,  though  the  principal 
apparent  disease  may    be  confined  to    a  single 


*  Reports  on  Cancer,  p.  14 
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oroan.  The  same  consideration  shows,  that 
palsy  is  a  condition  of  the  system  not  confined 
to  the  muscles,  or  the  organs  of  sense.  There 
is  no  fibre  of  the  body,  which  may  not  be 
paralytic. 


Moreover,  there  are  many  pains,  which  persons 
suffer  in  the  early  or  middle  parts  of  life,  which 
disappear  as  they  advance  to  old  age.  On  this 
account  there  are  those,  who  are  an  exception 
to  the  more  common  rule  of  old  age  being  the 
season  of  infirmity  and  suffering:  on  the  contrary, 
they  enjoy  in  age  an  uniform  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort,  to  which  they  were  strangers  in  the 
former  parts  of  their  lives.  Upon  such  observa- 
tions must  have  been  founded  the  maxim  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  "  old  men  for  the  most  part  have 
"  less  sickness  than  the  young."*  I  see  not  what 
reasonable  explication  can  be  given  of  these 
phenomena,  except  by  attributing'  them  to  the 
different  degrees  of  sensibility,  which  the  body  is 
endued  with  during  the  different  stages  of  its  ex- 
istence. From  this  cause,  the  young  suffer  from 
impressions,  which  the  apathy  and  torpor  of  the 
old  shield  them  against.  I  think  it  must  be  in 
the  memory  of  every  person  in  the  middle  of  life, 

*  Hippocrates,  Lib.  Aphorism,  1J,  39, 
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that  when  they  were  children,  the  coldness  of  a 
frosty  morning  was  iniinitely  more  piercing,  than 
when  they  had  arrived  at  manhood. 

Now  this  diminution  of  sensibility  may  be 
natural  ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  increasing 
years.  As  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  morbid  ;  and  it  would  b  absurd  to  ex- 
pect to  prevent  or  remedy  it.  But  as  far  as  we 
accelerate  old  age  by  depraved  customs,  or  dimi- 
nish our  natural  portion  of  sensibility  by  the  use 
of  deleterious  substances,  so  far  we  may  hope 
to  recover  it,  in  a  measure,  by  adopting  more 
salubrious  habits.  It  is  possible  then,  that,  un- 
der these  circumstances  pain  may  arise  in  the  sys» 
tern,  which  may  indicate  the  recovery  of  a  portion 
of  sensibility,  that  was  lost.  Such  pain  ought  to 
be  deemed  salutary.  No  one  can  question,  that  to 
feel  pain  must  be  better  than  to  be  stupified. 
Some  illustrations  and  examples  of  this  will  be 
given  in  the  sequel. 

These  considerations  show  sufficiently  how 
pain  may  be  produced  in  the  system,  indepen- 
dent of  the  ingebla.  They  evince  further,  that 
the  production  of  pain  or  uneasiness  may  form 
no  solid  objection  against  the  propriety  of  the 
regimen  recommended  in  chronic  disease;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  its  beneficial 
influence. 
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I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  only  advantage  of 
vegetable  diet  is,  that  by  it  excess  is  avoided ;  and 
that  it  is  excess  which  is  alone  injurious ;  and  ex- 
cess of  animal  food  is  acknowledged  to  be  more 
so,  than  of  vegetable.  I  answer,  that  the  diffe- 
rent effects  of  excess,  according  to  the  kind  of 
matter  employed,  show  an  essential  difference  in 
the  operation  of  these  matters  upon  the  body. 
Excess  of  vegetable  matter  produces  only  simple 
distention  :  excess  of  animal  matter,  an  insupera- 
ble loathing  and  disgust ;  sometimes  horrible 
nausea,  and  serious  illness.  These  matters  then 
are  essentially  different,  when  first  applied  to  the 
body.  They  are  different  also,  in  their  opera- 
tion upon  all  the  functions.  But  of  this  enough 
has  been  said  already. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  antients,  whether 
physicians  or  philosophers,  who  certainly  under- 
stood much  less  of  drugs  than  the  moderns,  had, 
to  balance  it,  a  far  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  food  upon  the  health,  the  morals, 
and  the  intellect.  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  Epicu- 
rus, and  others  of  the  masters  of  antient  wisdom, 
adhered  to  the  Pythagorsean  diet;  and  are  known  to 
have  arrived  at  old  age,  with  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  health.  Celsus  asserts,  that  "  the 
"  bodies  which  are  filled,  in  the  manner  of  the 
"  athletce"  (that  is,  with  much  animal  food) 
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et  become  the  most  quickly  old  and  diseased."* 
To  the  same  purpose  the  poet  writes, 

"  Immodicis  brevis  est  setas  et  rara  senectus." 

Martial. 

The  doctrine  of  Galen  is,  that  "  food,  which 
"  affords  the  most  nutriment  to  the  body,  taken 
"  in  excess,  generates  cold  diseases. "f  It  was 
proverbial,  that  the  antient  athlelm  were  the 
most  stupid  of  men.  The  cynic  Diogenes,  being1 
asked  what  was  the  cause  of  this  stupidity,  is 
reported  to  have  answered,  "  because  they  are  wholly 
"  formed  of  the  flesh  of  swine  and  oxen."  J  Theo- 
phrastus  says,  that  "  abstinence  restores  the  use  of 
"  reason ;  because  eating  much,  and  feeding  upon 
"  flesh  destroys  it,  and  makes  the  mind  more  dull, 
f  and  drives  it  to  the  very  extremity  of  mad- 
"  ness."||  In  these  passages  we  find  the  general 
doctrine  very  clearly  indicated,  that  animal 
food  diminishes  the  sensibility  of  the  system,  pre- 
disposes to  diseases,  and  abridges  life. 


*  Celius,  <le  MethVma,  Lib.  I.  cap.  1. 
f  Galen.  Lib.  <le  Cans  Morb.  cap.  3. 

%  Diog.  Laert.  in  vita  Diogenis.  The  expression  ascribed  t« 
the  cynic  if  &im«o9oftr0aii  "  they  arc  built  ?//>." 

JjThe  ophrqif.  Philosoph.  Lib.  v. 
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If  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  is  im- 
paired, it  must  follow  that  every  function,  which 
depends  upon  the  perfection  and  integrity  of 
this  system,  must  be  impaired  or  deranged  like- 
wise. It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose  that 
the  intellectual  functions,  depending  immediately 
upon  the  brain,  can  be  performed  with  proper 
freedom  and  clearness,  by  persons  habitually 
using  a  gross  diet.  In  conformity  to  which  it 
has  been  always  remarked  that  the  southern 
nations,  who  live  mostly  upon  light  food,  are 
more  lively  and  spiritual,  than  the  northern.* 
whose  habits  are  opposite.  We  may  observe 
this,  even  in  countries  nearly  under  the  same  lati- 
tude, but  where  the  habits  of  life  are  considerably 
different ;  as  when  we  compare  the  English  with 
the  French,  or  even  with  the  Irish. 

The  instruments  of  the  will  are  subject  to  the 
same  influence.  When  the  nervous  power  is 
perfect,  the  muscular  power  will  be  perfect 
likewise ;  when  it  is  oppressed  and  benumbed, 
we  may  expect  diminished  muscular  power; 
less  agility;  slower  movements.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  observed  this  strongly  characterised 
in  the  natives  of  Iceland,  to  whom  the  supply  of 
vegetable  food  is  more  scanty,  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  Lapland,  perhaps,  excepted. 
His  account  is  in  these  words.  "  Our  servants  pro- 
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"  fessed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  country1 
"  we  wished  to  examine,  and  being  young-  and 
"  stout,  we  fluttered  ourselves  we  should  have 
"  little  occasion  to  reproach  them  with  laziness; 
"  but  we  soon  found,  that  like  all  their  coun- 
"  trymen,  they  were  systematically  slow  in 
"  their  movements;  and  that  every  attempt, 
**  either  in  the  way  of  entreaty,  or  of  threat 
"  to  make  them  alert,  was  quite  fruitless. — 
"  Every  one,  who  undertakes  to  travel  in  Icc- 
"  land,  must  resolve  to  submit,  with  patience  to 
"  the  tardiness  of  his  attendants."* 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  use  of  animal  food 
"  drives  the  mind  to  the  very  extremity  of 
"  madness,"  it  must  be  understood  with  the  same 
limitations,  as  must  be  applied  to  all  other 
constitutional  diseases ;  that  it  does  this,  in  those 
predisposed  to  the  disease.  This  predisposition 
is  an  original  peculiarity  of  constitution :  its 
essence  escapes  the  senses,  but  its  existence  is 
matter  of  daily  experience.  It  is  equally  matter 
of  experience  that  animal  food  aggravates  the 
disease.  I  shall  cite  in  proof  of  this  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Hallaran,  whose  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion have  been  ample,  he  having  been  physician  to 


*  Sir,  George  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland,  p.  134. 
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the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cork,  from  the  year  17S9. 
It  contains  important  information  pn  more  point* 
than  one.    He  says. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
*(  unfortunate  persons  I  allude  to,  are,  with 
P.  very  few  exceptions,  composed  of  the  indigent 
P  and  friendless  idiots  and  insane  of  the  county 
P  and  city  of  Cork.  It  therefore  has  been  wisely 
P  resolved  that  their  common  diet  shall  consist 
"  of  the  farinaceous  fare,  to  which,  from  former 
P  habits,  they  had  been  more  accustomed." 

"  It  has  been  on  many  occasions  a  source  of 
P  satisfaction  to  me,  and  to  the  governors  at 
P  large,  to  find  in  compliance  with  the  necessary 
P  economy  inseparable  with  the  existence  of 
P  so  large  an  institution,  that  this  simple  fare 
"  has  not  only  been  proved  fully  competent  to 
P  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  great 
P  majority  of  persons  confined  there,  but  also 
P.  on  a  dietetic  princ  pie,  more  immediately 
P.  suited  to  the  prevention  of  those  inconveniences, 
"  for  which  aperient  medicines  must  otherwise 
"  be  in  more  frequent  demand.  There  are  some 
"  it  is  true,  whose  previous  habits  of  living 
"  render  a  diet  of  this  description  rather  unpa- 
"  latable.  and  amongst  those  may  be  ranked  the 
"  incorrigible  drunkard,  whose  excesses  so  often 
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"  reduce  him  to  this  level,  and  to  the  necessity 
"  of  accepting-  as  the  only  indulgence,  the  beve- 
"  rage  of  all  others  most  likely  to  correct  his 
"  depraved  appetites,  and  to  restore  him  to  an 
M  inclination  for  the  natural  food  of  man. 
"  Daily  observation  shows  that  these  unhappy 
"  people,  after  having  forced  nature  from  her  fast- 
"  nesses,  will  still,  by  being  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
"  strict  observance  of  this  opposite  mode  of  living, 
'*  regain  their  former  cheerful  aspect,  and  even 
"  from  its  salutary  consequence,  gave  evident 
"  proofs  of  returning  intellect." 

"  There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year,"  (he 
proceeds)  "  when  the  humanity  of  the  governors 
"  disposes  them  to  extend  to  the  poor  people 
"  at  the  asylum  a  participation  in  the  general 
"  festivity,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  established 
'*  custom,  I  allow  of  it,  as  freely  as  circum- 
"  stances  do  prudently  admit ;  so  far  as  a  few 
"  generous  meals  of  animal  food.  The  conse- 
"  quences  on  those  occasions  have  been  uniform- 
"  ly  the  same,  and  so  correctly  anticipated 
"  are  they,  that  the  strictest  precautions  are  in- 
'!  variably  adopted  to  provide  against  the  scene 
"  of  uproar  which  is  sure  to  follow.  The  sud- 
"  den  and  unusual  stimulus  of  animal  food,  may 
"  therefore  very  fully  account  for  this  disposition 
"  to  riot :  it  might  be  inferred,  that  had  the  indul- 
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*'  gence  been  more  frequently  permitted,  such 
"  an  effect  would  not  have  been  so  very  remark- 
"  able.  This  may  in  part  apply ;  but  the  fact 
"  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  animal  food  tends 
'"•strongly  to  the  aggravation  of  insanity.'  It 
"  also  affords  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  a 
"  farinacious  diet,  in  preference  of  the  admittance 
"  of  animal  matter,  so  long  as  there  remains  a 
<(  prevalence  of  those  appearances  which  denote 
"  the  insane  orgasm.  It  also  can  be  ascertained, 
**  that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  institution, 
"  when  the  number  within  its  walls  was  far  in- 
"  ferior  to  the  present,  and  when  of  course  the 
"  funds  were  more  competent,  and  the  regular 
"  allowance  of  animal  food  stood  for  once  a  week, 
"  that  then,  in  like  manner,  the  effect  among  the 
"  insane  was  precisely  what  it  now  is  known 
"  to  be,  when  produced  by  a  similar  cause,  at 
*'  two  or  three  festivals  within  the  year."* 


*  Dr.  William  Saunders  Hallaran,  on  Insanity,  p.  93,  &c. 
I  have  seen  the  facts  related  by  Pinel  on  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  a  scanty  and  insufficient  nutriment  on  ihe  patients 
of  the  Bicetre,  cited  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hallaran's  testimony. 
(See  Pinel  on  Insanity,  p.  209.)  But  the  mischiefs  described  by 
Pinel  were  not  from  farinacious  food,  but  from  a  deficient  quan- 
tity of  any  kind.  Indeed,  he  says  expressly,  that  the  reduction, 
which  took  place,  and  which  did  so  much  mischief  to  the  poor 
people,  was  in  the  daily  allowance  of  bread. 
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This  evidence  is  highly  important,  whether 
considered  either  negatively  or  positively.  We 
will  examine  it  in  each  point  of  view. 

First,  it  affords  very  decisive  evidence  (if  it 
were  wanting)  that  avoiding  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors  will  neither  prevent  nor  cure 
insanity.  Such  was  the  customary  diet  of  the 
great  body  of  these  patients  :  and  though  the 
abuse  of  distilled  spirits  is  assigned,  as  having 
an  active  share  in  the  increased  frequency  of  in- 
sanity, it  is  neither  pretended,  nor  is  it  all  likely, 
that  this  abuse  was  universal.  Pinel  has  rela- 
ted the  case  of  a  young  man,  "  an  inflexible 
"  disciple  of  Pythagoras  in  his  system  of  diet," 
who  became  subject,  first  to  deep  hypochon- 
driacism,  and,  finally,  to  total  insanity.  In  no 
long  time  he  died.*  On  this  point,  then,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  insanity  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  diseases,  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
much  less  cured,  by  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
established  rules  of  temperance,  and  abstinence 
from  animal  food. 

But  it  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  both  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  still  more  of 


*  Piuel  on  Insanity,  p.  5G, 
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fermented  liquors,  aggravates  and  exasperates 
the  disease.  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Hallaran  is  decisive ;  and  it  ought  to  be  attended 
to  in  our  English  establishments,  and  a  proper 
practice  enforced  by  law.  In  all  of  them,  botli 
the  one  and  the  other  are  allowed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  in  some,  with  little  or  no  restriction.  I 
have  myself  seen  a  lunatic,  a  gross  fat  man, 
in  one  of  our  largest  private  establishments,  with 
boiled  beef,  porter,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  before 
him.  It  is  hi  oh  time  that  these  abuses  should 
be  done  away.  Probably,  many  might  be  re- 
stored to  reason  without  any  further  measure, 
that  a  strict  enforcement  of  temperance  and  ab- 
stinence.   All  certainly  can  not. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  animal  food  is 
unfavourable  to  the  intellectual  powers.  In  some 
measure  this  effect  is  instantaneous,  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  apply  to  any  thing  requiring 
thought  after  a  full  meal  of  meat ;  so  that  it  has 
been  not  improperly  said  of  the  vegetable  feeders, 
that  with  them  it  is  morning  all  day  long.  But 
its  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  immediate  im- 
pression, As  well  as  the  senses,  the  memory,  the 
understanding,  and  the  imagination,  have  been 
observed  to  improve  by  a  vegetable  diet. 
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Notwithstanding-  those  palpable  and  well  known 
observations,  I  see  it  is  asked  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
whether  it  is  possible  that  the  species  of  food, 
which  has  formed  a  Fox  and  a  Pitt,  can  be  un- 
favourable to   the  production  of  talent.*  Why 
did  not  the  writer,  who  has  used  this  argument, 
carry  it  to  its  full  extent;  and  prove  that  a  plentiful 
use  of  the  bottle  does  not  injure  the  intellect? 
For  it  is  well  known,  that  one  of  those  illustrious 
men  indulged  very  freely  in  his  daily  potations;  nor 
was  the  other,  I  believe,  remarkable  for  his  tem- 
perance.   But  was  it  ever  asserted  that  the  use 
of   animal  food  absolutely  extinguished  talent, 
and  reduced  all  men  to  idiotcy  ?  or  that  it  affected 
all  alike,  so  that  no  difference  of  talent  can  be 
observed  among  those  who  use  it?  Animal  food, 
it  is  obvious,    excites  and  stimulates  for  a  time 
the  whole  nervous  system :  and  as  some,  under 
its  influence,  are  able  to  perform  prodigious  feats 
of  strength,  so  others  may,  perhaps,  be  excited 
to  intellectual  exertions  equally  gigantic.  But 
such  phsenomena  do  not  prove,  that  animal  food 
promotes  either  healthy  strength,  or  healthy  ifl 
tellect. 

I  think  it  might  be  asked,  with  much  more 


Dr.  Rees's  Encyclopaedia,  Article  Maw. 
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reason,  how  happens  it,  that  the  families  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  British  nobility  could  produce 
but  one  Fox  and  one  Pitt,  to  head  the  conflict' 
ing  parties  of  our  senate?  how  happens  it  that 
the  same  body  has  produced  not  one  man,  no, 
not  one,  who  is  the  acknowledged  inheritor 
of  the  talents  of  these  illustrious  statesmen?  Not 
one ;  though  the  prize  of  successful  exertion  is 
the  most  splendid,  that  can  be  proposed  to  ho- 
nourable ambition ; — the  offices,  the  dignities 
and  honours  of  the  first  empire  of  the  world. 
Surely,  a  stronger  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the 
baleful  and  depressing  effects  of  luxury  upon 
the  human  character;  how  much  it  benumbs  the 
faculties,  and  stifles  the  embryo  genius ;  how 
much  it  emasculates  the  spirit,  and  paralyzes 
the  best  energies  of  body  and  mind. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  great  ornament  of  our 
island,  our  immortal  Shakespear,  eat  flesh  daily. 
Nor  do  I  see  what  this  proves,  but  that,  anion fr 
all  the  flesh  eaters,  the  genius  of  Shakespear  was 
the  most  transcendent.  But  he,  who  understood 
human  nature,  the  best  perhaps  of  all  the  sons  of 
men,  was  not  ignorant  that  luxury  debased  the 
intellect :  for  he  has  said 

"  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  aud  dainty  hits 
*'  Make  rich  the  rihs ;  hut  hanker  out  the  wits." 

Love's  Labours  Lost. 
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No  one  is  ignorant  that  an  increased  portion  of 
animal  food  is  often  prescribed  in  disease,  as  is 
asserted,  with  great  success.  I  have  already 
remarked  upon  what  I  deem  this  great  abuse; 
and  the  fallacy,  by  which  it  is  commonly  sup- 
ported. I  shall  defer  what  I  have  to  say  of  its 
alleged  use  in  scrofula  to  another  part  of  these 
papers  ;  and  shall  here  content  myself  with  some 
observations  on  its  supposed  utility  in  Diabetes 
and  one  or  two  other  cursory  observations. 

The  treatment  of  -  this  disease  by  a  rigid 
abstinence  from  vegetables  is  said  to  have  been 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Home ;  but  the  practice 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hollo,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Cruikshank,  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
about  the  year  1796.  Dr.  Rollo  professed  to 
have  cured  one  case  by  this  method  ;  but  in  a 
second  of  longer  standing  he  failed.  However 
the  practice  was  for  a  time  universally  imitated, 
and  various  examples  of  its  efficacy  have  been 
given.  Many  examples  of  its  failure  have  also 
occurred.  The  method  of  treatment  has  been 
extolled  by  some  as  a  most  important  discovery. 
One  of  Dr.  Hollo's  friends  pronounced  it  to  be 
"  another  triumph,  to  the  preumatic  physicians. 
"  which  blends  with  it  relief  to  human  misery 
"  hitherto  incurable."*      Dr.  Latham  has  also 


*  Rollo,  on  Diabetes,  p.  124, 
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spoken  of  it,  in  his  treatise  on  Diabetes,  in  lan« 
guage  equally  warm. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,   that  various 
examples  of  this  disease  being  cured  or  subsiding 
spontaneously  have  been  related  by  medical  wri- 
ters :    and    the  methods    employed   have  been 
occasionally  the  very  opposite  to  this    used  by 
Dr.  E-ollo.  Willis,  who  was  first  that  observed 
the  sweetness  of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  relates 
the  case  of  the  nobleman,  who  recovered  from  it 
two  or  three  times,  by  a  milk  diet,  and  the  use  of 
some  simple  remedies.*      And  as  the  disease 
has    occasionally,  disappeared    under  different 
modes    of  treatment,  several  different  remedies 
have  had  the  credit  of  making  cures.  Very 
lately,  Dr.  Warren  has   used  opium  in  pretty 
large  doses,  and  with  seeming  success.f  Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  real  efficacy  of  the  practice,  of  the  number 
of  patients  really  cured,  from  solitary  examples 
of  success. 

So  little  are  the  minds  of  medical  practitioner* 


*  Ibid.  p.  356. 

*mn,  in  Medical  Transactions,  yoI.  IV.  p.  183. 
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made  up  with  regard  to  the  general  utility  of 
this  practice,   that    Dr.  Watt   has    still  more 
recently  proposed  to  treat   this   disease,    by  a 
method  exactly    opposite  to  Dr.  Rollo's ;  upon 
the    alleged  ground    of  experience ;    and  has 
gained  much  celebrity  by  the  work  he  published. 
His  practice  too  has  been  imitated  in  some  of  the 
London  hospitals  ;    1  cannot  say  with  what  suc- 
cess.    But  that  it   has  been  imitated  is  proof 
enough   of  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  this  disease. 
It  has  been  asserted,  (I  cannot  say  at  present  by 
whom)  that  in  several  cases,  in  which  apparent 
cures  have  been  made,  the  patients   died  soon 
afterwards  of  inflammatory   diseases;    a  result, 
which  I  think  highly  probable. 

Those  patients,  who  have  perfectly  recovered, 
have  afterwards  resumed  the  use  of  vegetable 
food  without  injury.  Hence  it  must  ever  remaiu 
doubtful,  what  share  the  temporary,  and  for  the 
most  part,  imperfect  relinquishment  of  vegetables 
for  a  month  or  two,  (I  believe  more  than  this  has 
been  rarely  done)  had  in  the  cure.* 


*  In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  August,  1814,  is  a 
case  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  cured  by  animal  diet,  which  was 
spid  to  have  been  adhered  to  nine  months.  Put  the  patient 
was  not  under  the  eye  of  the  medical  attendants,  and  therefore 
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Many  a/Bieted  with  diabetes  are  at  the  same 
time  deeply  consumptive.  The  second  patient 
treated  by  Dr.  Warren  was  so;  and,  shortly 
niter  the  apparent  cure  of  the  diabetes,  died 
consumptive.  Now  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that 
for  the  consumptive  symptoms,  a  vegetable  diet, 
or,  at  least,  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet,  is  the 
most  proper.  Here  then  we  are  arrived  at  a 
practical  rcductio  ad  absurdum  ;  we  ought  to  give 
the  meat  for  the  diabetes,  and  to  forbid  it  for 
the  consumption.  Principles,  which  lead  to  such 
incongruities,  can,  I  suspect,  be  never  founded 
in  nature. 

Still  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Rollo 
and  his  imitators,  that  as  far  as  diminishing-  the 
flow  of  urine  and  destroying  the  formation  of 
sugar  goes,  the  practice  recommended  is  very,  if 
not  completely,  successful.  From  these  experi- 
ments it  appears  to  follow,  that  the  pabulum  of 
these  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  furnished  exclu- 
sively by  the  vegetable  matter  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  that  the  use  of  animal  matter  checks 


it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  observed  as  strictly 
as  they  imagined,  It  is  very  difficult  to  confine  patients  to 
vegetables ;  but  it  appears  to  be  still  more  so  t<?  restrain  them 
from  them  altogether. 
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the  flow  of  urine,  and  gives  it  alkalescent  qualities. 
But  though  these  facts  are  conceded,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  effecting:  these  changes  is  dohif>- 
mora  than  conquering  symptoms ;  whether  to 
the  benefit  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  constitution, 
is  undecided. 

The  different  effects  of  vegetable  and  of  animal 
food  upon  the  urine  are  facts  of  great  importance, 
and  the  consequences  ought  to  be.  duly  weighed. 
In  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Rollo, 
I  must  assert,  that,  upon  vegetable  food,  I  have 
observed  the  urine  to  become  at  least  double  in 
quantity  to  what  it  had  been  upon  a  mixed  diet ; 
and  this  happened  continuously  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  more,  in  a  subject,  in  whom  there  was 
no  thirst,  and  whose  daily  consumption  of  liquids 
was  less  than  half  a  pint.  I  have  in  many  others 
made  corresponding  observations.  From  hence  I 
have  been  instructed,  that  it  is  the  vegetable  matter 
used,  which  principally  supplies  the  urine  ;  that  the 
urine  will  be  abundant,  with  a  copious  use  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  liquid  ingesta.  If 
therefore  we  wish  to  check  the  flow  of  urine, 
the  most  effectual  means  would  be  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Hollo,  to  prohibit  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  every  kind,  and  confine  the  patient  wholly 
to  animal  food. 
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Now  tliis  is  the  practice,  which,  in  dropsical 
cases,  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  universally  followed. 
We  say  that  dropsy  is  a  disease  of  weakness, 
and  requires  animal  food,  in  order,  God  willing, 
to  support  the  strength.  But  in  general  dropsy 
the  urine  is  likewise  scanty,  which  we  commonly 
in  vain  attempt  to  remedy  by  diuretic  medicines. 
Here  then  we  have  a  second  practical  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  Vegetable  food  is  requisite  to  in- 
crease the  urine ;  and  animal  food  to  support  the 
strength  :  into  such  strange  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  do  our  practices  and  opinion* 
lead  us! 

Vegetable  food  in  many  dyspeptic  persons  gives 
pain  of  the  stomach.  On  this  account  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  restrict  or  forbid  its  use  to  such 
persons.  It  may  be  well  for  those,  who  recom- 
mend this  practice,  to  consider  the  following 
facts,  related  by  a  writer,  who  thought  it  reason- 
able and  proper.    This  writer  says, 

"  I  knew  a  lady  so  miserably  afflicted  with 
"  these  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  that 
"  she  was  often  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
"  every  kind  of  vegetable  food  ;  even  the  best 
"  fermented  bread  became  uneasy  ;  so  much  so 
"  that  her  diet  has  been  for  weeks  solely  of  aia 

x  2 
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"  animal  nature.  I  saw  her  once  under  these 
"  circumstances,  when  she  had  many  symptoms 
"  of  the  scurvy,  such  as  spongy  gums,  livid 
"  spots  on  her  arms  and  legs,  &c.  At  this  time 
"  she  lost  one  or  two  of  her  teeth ;  but  the  in- 
**  digestion  wore  off,  and  she  ate  pot  herbs  for 
**  sometime  without  any  inconvenience."* 

We  see  then  that  though  this  lady  suffered  less 
pain  of  the  stomach  from  animal  food,  the  abstain- 
ing from  vegetables  still  injured  the  system,  and 
produced  deep  scorbutic  symptoms.  It  is  therefore 
highy  probable,  that  this  lady  lost  more  than  she 
gained  by  the  plan  she  pursued ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  to  have  suffered  the  pain, 
than  to  have  purchased  ease  in  the  manner  she  did. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  great  fondness,  that 
men  have  for  animal  food,  is  proof  enough  that 
nature  intended  them  to  eat  it ;  as  if  men  were 
not  fond  of  wine,  ardent  spirits,  and  other 
things,  which  cut  short  their  days;  as  if  the 
Russians  were  not  fond  of  tallow  ;  the  Esquimaux 
of  train  oil;  and  savages,  (I  might  say  perhaps 
some  of  our  own  vulgar)  of  blood,  entrails, 
and  all  sorts  of  garbage,  the  thoughts  of  which 


*  Trotter,  cb  Scurvy,  p.  36. 
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sicken  a  civilized  man.  The  raw  and  almost 
putrid  flesh  of  the  seal  is  the  delight  of  the 
Pesserais  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and  of  this 
the  rank  fat  is  to  their  taste  the  most  deli- 
cious part. 

But  those  who  think,  that  a  simple  declaration  of 
their  liking'  a  thing  is  a  sufficient  apology  for 
the  use  of  it,  I  would  beg-  to  consider  whether 
it  is  not  an  argument,  that  proves  a  great  deal 
too  much.     A  savage  has  been  seen  to  gnaw  a 
bone  of  a  human   body  with  just  as  much  re- 
lish, as  we   suck  a  bone  of  mutton.  Forstcr 
jays,  "  in  the  province  of  Matto-grosso,  in  Brazil, 
"  a  woman  told  his  excellency  Chevalier  Pinto, 
"  who  was  then  governor,  that  human  flesh  was 
"  extremely  palatable,  especially  if  taken  from  a 
"  young  person.     And  during  the  last  dearth  in 
"  Germany,  a  shepherd  killed  first  a  young  person, 
"  to  satisfy  the  cravings    of  hunger    with  his 
"  flesh,   and   afterwards  several  more,  in  order 
"  to  please  his  luxurious  palate."*    Man's  flesh 
then  is  as  good  as  the  flesh  of  the  ox  or  the 
hog ;  and  the    assertion  of  Swift,  on  which  he 
has  grounded  his  "  modest  proposal  for  prevent- 
"  ing  the  children  of  poor  people  in  Ireland  from 
"  being  a  burden  to  their  parents  or  country," 
is  not  wholly  groundless  ;  viz.   "  that  a  young 


*  Pouter's  Observations  in  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  p.  329. 
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"  healthy  child,  well  nursed,  is  at  a  year  old  a 
"  most  delicious,  nourishing',  and  wholesome 
"  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or  boil- 
'<  ed."*  Some  animals  devour  their  own  offspring: 
and  if  we  do  not  the  same,  it  is  not  because  their 
flesh  would  be  disgustful  to  the  palate. 

Whether  therefore  the  taste  of  animal  food  be 
naturally  pleasing*  to  the  organs  of  man,  or  not, 
is  what  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  our  having  contracted  a  liking  for  it  is  no 
proof  of  the  affirmative  :  no,  not  if  there  are  in- 
fants who  like  it,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light. 
Infants  bring  with  them  into  the  world  the  morbid 
constitutions  and  morbid  appetites  of  their  parents. 
The  flexibility  of  our  organs,  by  which  we 
contract  a  fondness  for  things  indifferent  or  of- 
fensive is,  however,  a  quality  highly  useful ; 
and,  indeed,  the  source  of  much  of  our  happiness. 
Men,  in  consequence,  become  attached  to  what  is. 
within  their  reach,  and  to  that  to  which  they  are 
habituated  :  but  not  so  much,  but  that  they  have 
the  power  to  change,  if  the  circumstances  of 
life  render  it  necessary.  But  this  blessing-,  like 
every  other,  may  by  its  abuse  be  converted  into 
a  curse. 


"Wretched  are  they,  who  are  so  much  enslaved 
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to  habit,  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  change. 
But  there  are  an  abundance  of  these  wretched 
beings,  who  would  rather  renounce  their  lives, 
than  forego  a  momentary  gratification.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  this  very  article  of  eating. 
And  yet  so  artificial  is  the  relish  we  have  con- 
tracted for    our  food,   that  even   in  European 
countries  we  may  find  those  who  cannot  bear  what 
Englishmen  are  the  most  fond  of.    Mr.  Hooker 
has  related  a  curious  instance   of  this  strength 
of  habit.      In  his   journey  through   Iceland,  a 
beggar  accompanied  him  on  his  way.  Observing 
the  miserable  condition  of  this  poor  creature,  he 
offered  him  some  food.    But   he  says,  "  I  was 
"  extremely  surprised  and  mortified  to  find  that 
"  this    wretched    being,   who    could  scarcely 
"  crawl  along,  but  who  kept  company  with  us 
"  some  way  on  one  of  our  relay  horses,  was  not 
"  able  to  eat  a  morsel  of  the  ship  bread  and 
"  meat,  which  I  gave  him ;  so  accustomed  had 
"  he  been  to  a  milk  and  fish  diet,  and  such  a 
"  stranger  was  he  to  any  kind  of  food  essentially 
"  different  both  in  flavour  and  hardness.* 

Eamus  quo  ducit  gula,  was  the  answer  of  a 
very  worthy  friend  of  my  own,  whom  I  in  vain 
exhorted  to   change  his  regimen.     And  it  led 


*  Hooker's  Tour  in  Iceland,  p.  181 
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him  where  he  was  evidently  tending,  but  not 
very  fast,  when  the  advice  was  given  j — to  the 
grave. 

My  reason  for  objecting  to  every  species  of 
matter  to  be  used  as  food,  except  the  direct  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  is  founded,  (as  may  be  seen 
in  my  last  publication)   on  the   broad  ground, 
that  no  other  matter  is  suited  to  the  organs  of 
man,    as  indicated   by    his    structure.*  This 
applies  then  with  the  same  force  to  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  and  fish,  as  to  flesh  meat.    The  different 
salubrity  of  each  article  ought  to  be  estimated 
by  the  different  degrees  of  longevity  enjoyed  by 
persons,  as  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  diet.  But 
to  obtain  any  thing  approaching  to  correct  cal- 
culation on  such  subjects  is  obviously  impractica- 
ble.   As  far,  however,  as  I  can  form  a  judgment 
from  a  few  facts  picked  up  in  the  course  of  de- 
sultory reading,  fish  is  the  sort  of  food,  which, 
if  made  the  principal  article  of  sustenance  is  the 
most  unfavourable  to  health  and  longevity. 

Fish  is  a   kind  of  diet,  which  the  bulk  of 

the  people,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  other 

food,  never  use  voluntarily,    as  a  chief  article  of 

sustenance.  Servants,  where  fish  is  cheap,  bar- 


*  Reports  on  Cancer,  p.  23. 
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gain  that  they  shall  not  be  forced  to  eat  it 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  But  it  is  for 
the  most  part  with  us  scarce  and  dear;  hence 
it  is  a  favourite  with  the  rich,  who  like  what- 
ever is  of  high  price.  But  even  with  them,  it 
is  the  cooker)',  which  gives  it  its  principal  re- 
lish. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says  of  fish,  "  tis  always  observa- 
"  ble  that  those  who  live  much  on  fish  are  affect- 
"  ed  with  scurvy,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the 
"  other  diseases  of  a  foul  blood.  And  every  body 
"  finds  himself  more  thirsty  and  heavy  than 
"  usual  after  a  full  meal  of  fish,  let  them  be 
"  ever  so  fresh,  and  is  forced  to  have  recourse 
"  to  spirits  and  distilled  liquors  to  carry  them 
"  off.  So  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  among1 
"  those  that  live  much  upon  them,  that  brandy 
"  is  Latin  for  fish.  Besides  that  after  a  full 
"  meal  of  fish,  even  at  noon,  one  never  sleeps 
"  so  sound  the  ensuing  evening,  as  is  certain  from 
'*  constant  observation.* 

These  are  not  random  and  unfounded  remarks, 
but  are  conformable  to  many  authentic  obser- 
vations.   Fish  does  not  impart  the  strength  of 


Cheyne  on  Health,  p.  41, 
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animal  food ;  but  it  is  as  oppressive  to  the  sto-r 
much  as  iie;-;h  •  and  it  is  more  putrescent,  as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  nauseous  and  hepatic  eruc* 

talions  of  the  stomach,  after  it  has  been  eaten.  '  .  ■ 

v 

I  have  already  noticed  (p.  99J  the  disappear- 
ance of  incurable  cutaneous  diseases,  in  the  isle 
of  Perro,  by  the  substitution  of  ag  riculture  to  fish- 
ing-. In  Icelaud,  the  same  diseases  have  taken 
deep  root,  doubtless  from,  the  same  cause,  fish, 
being-  a  principal  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the- 
inhabitajits.  The  following-  is  an  extract  from 
Vaii  Troij's  letters,  illustrative  of  this  point. 

"  You  may  ask,  Sir,  how  this  disease  (the 
"  elephantasis)  came  to  be  so  lirmly  rooted  in 
"  Iceland,  as  it  has  so  decreased  in  the  s;,uth, 
'}  that  it  has  almost  disappeared  there?  I  believe 
'f  £hat  tjiis  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  climate, 
"  as  to  the  manner  of  life  and  diet.  People, 
"  whose  continual  occupation  is  fishing",  are 
"  niglit  and  day  exposed  to  wet  and  cold, 
"  frequently  feed  upon  corrupted  rotten  fish, 
J*  fish  livers  and  rocs,  fat  and  train  of  whales, 
'*  and  sea  dog-s ;  as  likewise  congealed  and 
f*  sour  milk.  They  commonly  wear  wet  cloathes 
"  and  arc  exposed  to  all  tlie  hardships  of  poverty. 
*i  Tfe  grfintfir  number  pf  these  are  therefore  to 
ff  be  met  with  in  the  lower  class :  on  the  contrary^ 
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"  where  less  fish  and  sour  whey  are  enters,  and 
"  more  Icelandic  moss,  (Lichen  Islandicus)  and 
"  other  vegetables*  this  disease  is  not  so?  preva- 
f  lent,  according-  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr. 
"  Paterson  in  the  above  mentioned  transactions." 
(Transactions  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences.)* 

The  recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Hooker  is  to 
the  same  effect.  He  savs,  "  the  Icelanders  in 
"  general  do  not  attain  to  an  advanced  period 
"  of  life ;  though  many  live  to  the  age  of 
"  seventy.*  and  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health  : 
"  but  this  is  among  the  higher  class  of  people. 
"  Scurvy,  leprosy,  and  elephantiasis  are  no 
"  where  perhaps  more  prevalent  3  and  they  are 
"  likewise  according  to  Van  Troil,  peculiarly 
"  afflicted  with  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  the  jaun- 
*'  dice,  pleurisy,  and  lowness  of  spirits. "f  In 
another  passage  he  testifies  "  that  the  elephan- 
"  tiasis  is  cured  by  the  use  of  antiscorbutic  ve- 
"  getables."J 

A  vulgar  notion  has  been  prevalent,  that  a  fish  diet  . 


*  Bach's  Eetler  to  Van  Troil,  in  Van  Troil's  Letters  on  Ice- 
land, p.  32& 

t  Hooker's  Tour  in  Iceland,  Introduction,  p.  Xcix. 

$  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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is  favourable  to  the  powers  of  generation  ;  and 
that  persons  living  on  it  are  more  than  commonly 
prolific.  But  this  opinion  appears  to  be  wholly 
erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  among  such  persons  the 
increase  of  the  race  is  very  small.  Forster  says, 
"  in  Greenland  and  among  the  Eskimanx,  where 
"  the  natives  live  chiefly  upon  fish,  seals,  and 
"  oily  animal  substances,  the  women  seldom 
"  bear  children  oftener  than  three  or  four  times: 
"  five  or  six  births  are  reckoned  a  very  extra*. 
"  ordinary  instance.  The  Pesserais,  whom  we 
"  saw,  had  not  above  two  or  three  children 
belonging  to  each  family,  though  their  com- 
"  mon  food  consisted  of  muscles,  fish,  and  seal 
"  flesh.  The  New  Zealanders  absolutely  feed 
"  on  fish,*  and  yet  no  more  than  three  or  four 
"  children  were  found  in  the  most  prolific  fa- 
"  milies ;  which  seems  strongly  to  indicate 
"  that  feeding  on  fish  by  no  means  contributes 
"  to  the  increase  of  numbers  in  a  nation. "f 

Our  knowledge  of  the  average  length  of  life,  to 
which  the  fish  eating  tribes  of  mankind  arrive,  is 


*  The  writer  must  mean  that  it  is  the  only  animal  food  ( if  Imay 
so  speak)  they  use.  We  know  that  they  eat  the  roots  of  ferns, 
ami  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  agriculture. 

f  Torsler's  Observations,  p.  315. 
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necessarily  scanty,  they  not  being  numerous,  and 
of  a  very  low  degree  of  civilization.  But  as  far 
as  our  information  reaches,  it  tends  to  shew  that 
this  period  is  very  short.  I  shall  bring-  forward 
two  distinct  evidences  for  this  conclusion,  of  which 
the  coincidence  of  the  testimony  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  first  is  that  of  CaptainCook,  who  informs  us 
that  at  Onalashka(an  island  on  the  north  west  coast 
of  America)  fish  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  dry  large  quantities 
of  it  in  summer,  which  they  store  in  small  huts 
for  their  winter  stock.  Of  these  people  this  very 
sagacious  observer  remarks ; — "  They  do  not  seem 
"  to  be  long  lived.    I  no  where  saw  a  person, 

man  or  woman,  whom  I  could  suppose  to  be 
"  sixty  years  of  age,  and  but  very  few  who 
"  appeared  to  be  above  fifty."* 

An  account  given  by  Bruce  of  the  length  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  island  of  the 
Red  Sea  entirely  corresponds  with  this.  He 
says, — "  At  Dalahac,  the  sustenance  of  the  poor- 
"  er  sort  is  entirely  shell  and  other  fish :"  (they 
have  also  a  good  deal  of  goat's  milk,  and  some 


♦Cook's  2d  Voyage,  vol.  II.  p.  520.  4 to. 
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Hiillet,  but  no  bread  ;) — "  1  conkl  not  observe  ft 
*6  man  among  them  that  seemed  to  be  sixty  years 
"  old/!*-,  ^  '  -"^w  -j3B 

These  observations  are  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being-  made  in  very  different  latitudes  "9 
and  as  there  are  few  places  indeed  so  unhappily 
circumstanced,  as  not  to  possess  a  few  with  con- 
stitutions strong  enough  to  carry  them  to  fourscore. 
They  are  in  general  comformable  to  a  remark  of 
Friar  Bacon,  who  says,  "  bread  yields  a  moisture 
"  safer  from  destruction!  than  flesh,  and  flesh  pro- 
"  duces  a  moisture  more  removed  from  corrup- 
"  tion  than  fish."f  Facts  such  as  these  should 
be  well  weighed  by  those,  who  institute  and  sup- 
port societies  for  supplying  the  poor  with  fish, 
and  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  promote  the 
fisheries  at  the  expence  of  agriculture.  For  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  they  cannot  both  prosper 
in  the  same  places ;  the  occupation  of  fishing 
being  most  lucrative  and  secure,  at  the  season 
when  the  husbandman  ought  to  be  most  busy. 

Of  all  the  other  substances,  which  enter  largely 
into  human  diet,  the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals 


*  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  313  and  3  45. 
+  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health,  vol.  IV.  p.  87. 
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is,  probably,  that  which  approaches  most  nearly 
in  salubrity  to  pure  vegetable  matter.  Being- 
secreted  almost  immediately  after  taking"  in  food, 
(as  nurses  constantly  experience)  it  partakes 
the  most  of  the  properties  of  the  food.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  that  milk  is  impregnated  with 
a  saccharine  substance,  and  that  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations. 
Hence  milk  is  in  part  vegetable  food ;  and  as 
such  is  used  by  all  pastoral  nations,  and  serves 
in  a  measure  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  British 
aborigines  of  our  own  island  were  in  this  con- 
dition,  living,  as  Cgesar  has  informed  us,  upon  milk 
and  flesh. 

Many  have  been  sustained  by  milk  alone,  even 
for  a  series  of  years  ;  and  have  avoided  some  of 
the  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced,  when 
eating  flesh.  I  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  to 
those,  who  can  submit  to  such  a  course,  it  would 
prove  more  salubrious  than  a  diet  of  animal  food, 
and,  probably,  such  persons  would  lengthen  their 
Jives  by  this  practice. 

But  independent  of  the  irksomeness  and  dis- 
gust, which  have  been  commonly  experienced 
from  milk,  when  used  abundantly,  it  seems  to 
me  highly  unpTinosophical  to  suppose,  that  there 
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can  be  any  substitute  ever  discovered  for  natural 
diet.  There  are  some  gases,  which  approach 
■very  nearly  in  their  constituent  principles  to  at- 
mospheric air.  But  we  do  not  find  it  possible 
to  use  any  gas  as  a  substitute  for  common  air, 
consistently  with  health.  We  cannot  even  add 
to  or  diminish  from  the  constituents  of  common 
air,  without  rendering  it  less  fitted  for  respiration. 
Why  then  should  we  fancy,  that  we  may  yield  to 
any  caprice  or  fancy  with  regard  to  our  food ; 
and  that  any  substance  whatever,  which  the 
juices  of  the  stomach  can  dissolve,  is  equally 
wholesome ;  or  that,  because  the  milk  of  a  cow 
affords  the  best  possible  nourishment  to  a 
cali',  it  is  therefore  the  substance  of  all  others  the 
test  suited  to  a  child  ? 

For  milk,  besides  its  saccharine  and  fermenti- 
ble  principles,  contains  a  coagulable  matter,  the 
curd,  or  cheese,  which  is  more  perfectly  animal- 
ized ;  and  which  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  albu- 
minous matter  of  animal  bodies.  Hence  the 
operation  of  milk  upon  the  system  is  in  part  the 
same  as  that  of  animal  food,  though  it  is  less 
powerful  in  degree.  It  at  first  fattens  and 
"heightens  the  colour.  It  therefore  possesses  a 
degree  of  the  stimulating  power  of  animal  food; 
and  must  eventually  have  similar  results.  But 
Hkilk,  moreover,  iu  many  habits  excites  headach, 
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thirst,  weight  and  oppression  at  the  stomach  $ 
and  in  those,  who  have  tried  to  make  it  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  sustenance,  the  attempt  has 
commonly  caused  an  almost  insuperable  disgust. 
This,  I  have  little  doubt,  is  the  true  reason  why 
such  an  experiment  is  now  so  rarely  made.  It 
affords  sufficient  ground  for  thinking,  that  milk 
ought  to  be  excluded,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
the  diet  of  persons,  to  whom  a  strict  adherence 
to  regimen  is  necessary. 

We  give  it  indeed  to  our  children,  and  this 
is  so  customary,  that  I  have  heard  it  exclaimed 
against,  as  a  perfect  act  of  inhumanity  to  deny 
it  them.  But  I  cannot  find,  that  children, 
from  whom  it  is  withheld,  at  all  regret  or  suf- 
fer from  the  want  of  it.  The  whole  immense 
population  of  China  is  brought  up ;  and  the  use  of 
milk  is  hardly  known  throughout  this  vast  em- 
pire. 

If  we  consider  pure  nature,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  our  food  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  require  mastication,  at  least  as  soon 
as  we  are  furnished  with  teeth.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is .  enough  to  make  us  suspect,  that 
milk  cannot   be    strictly  proper,  nor  perfectly 

suitable  to  the  human  constitution.  We  are  always 
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complaining  of  the  trouble  our  teeth  give  us. 
But  fro  n  our  practices  we  appear  to  regard  them 
as  useless  and  superfluous. 

Some,  from  whom  T  expected  more  correct 
reasoning1,  have  argued  from  this  custom  of 
giving  milk  to  children,  and  even  to  infants, 
without  apparent  detriment,  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  perfectly  innoxious.  But  in  this  whole 
discourse  we  are  inquiring,  not  what  the  healthy 
may  do  with  impunity ;  but  what  is  most 
proper  for  the  diseased,  in  order  to  restore  their 
health,  or  palliate  their  sufferings i  Now  I  see" 
no  reason  why  milk  should  be  reckoned  perfectly 
innocent,  because  we  give  it  to  children ;  or  why 
a  healthy  child  may  not  bear  deviations  from 
the  most  natural  and  proper  food,  with  as  much, 
or  even  with  greater  safety,  than  a  healthy 
adult.  In  such  a  child,  though  the  bodily 
strength  is  feeble,  the  vital  powers  are  strong  : 
and,  indeed,  they  must  frequently  be  much 
stronger  in  the  child  than  in  the  full  grown  man. 
It  cannot  be,  but  a  child,  which  may  have  four* 
score  years  of  life  remaining  to  it,  must  be  vitally 
stronger  than  an  adult,  who  may  have  nearly 
finished  his  race  of  life :  it  may  be  expected 
to  bear  injuries  better;  and  in  fact  it  commonly 
does  so.  Bnt  with  regard  to  the  question  before 
us,  it  is  very  common  for  children  to  die,  whose 
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principal  sustenance  lias  been  milk.  From  the 
custom  of  feeding-  children  with  it  then  we  can 
infer  nothing  with  r 3 gard  to  its  salubrity. 

Milk  eating  and  flesh  eating  are  but  branches 
of  a  common  system ;  and  they  must  stand  or  fall 
tooether.      If  there   were   no   demand  for  the. 
flesh  of  the  animal,  the  milk  would  not  even  be. 
produced.    The  real  question,  taken  in  the  wid- 
est extent,  is,  whether  the  agricultural  system- 
ought  not  wholly  to  supersede  the  pastoral  system, 
as   in  countries   increasing  in   population  it  is 
constantly  doing  in  some  degree.    Nature  herself, 
that  is  to  say,  the  productive  power  of  the  soil, 
has  confined  the  possibility  of  maintaining  tha 
domestic  animals    within  such    straight  limits, 
that  an  abundant  population  cannot  be  supplied, 
from  its  own  soil,  with  a  daily  moderate  portion 
either  of  flesh  or  of  milk ;  much  less  can  it  feed 
them  upon  these  substances.*    It  is  said  to  havo 
been  the  wish  of  the  fourth  Henry,  that  every 
peasant  of  France  -should  have  his  pouleb  dans  le 
pot.    But  this  was  a  dream  of  benevolence,  to 
the  realization  of  which  nature  has  placed  an 
insuperable  barrier.    Search  the  world  through, 
and  an   example    cannot  be  found  of  a  large 


*  See  Note  L 
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iociety,  living  upon  flesh,  the  produce  of  its  own. 
Soil.    The  same  may  also  be  said  of  milk.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are    monopolized,   as  it 
were,  by  those  members  of  the  community,  who 
possess  some   superfluous   property.      But  this 
order  of  men  will  ever  struggle  in  vain  to  draw 
a.  line  of  demarcation  between  themselves,  and 
their  fellow  men,  and  to  raise  themselves,  as  it 
were,  above  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Nature 
disdains  our  artificial  distinctions,  and  views  all 
her  offspring1  with  the  same  parental  eye.  Can 
indeed  any  notion  be  so  irrational,  so  monstrous, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  creator  has  formed  myriads 
of  human  beings,  perfect  in  strength  and  intellect, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  provide  what  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  animal  life  ?    We  may  safely  conclude 
then,  that  what  is  not  necessary  cannot  be  natu- 
ral:  it  is  easy  to  go  one  step  further;  and  say, 
What  is  not  natural  cannot  be  useful. 

I  shall  in  this  place  introduce  a  few  words 
on  the  question  of  how  far  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  all  our  vegetable  food  is  necessary  or 
useful.  That  many  sorts  are  really  improved  by 
cookery  admits  of  no  question  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  by  indiscriminately  macerating 
every  thing  as  we  do,  we  do  not  often  injure 
the  substance  we  operate  upon,  instead  of  inx- 
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proving"  it.  With  us,  a  parent  will  correct  his 
child  for  eating-  a  raw  turnip,  as  if  it  were  poison- 
ous. But  the  Russians,  from  the  lowest  peasant 
to  the  highest  nobleman,  are  eating-  raw  turnips 
all  day  long'.*  We  may  be  certain  then,  that  ther« 
is  no  harm  in  the  practice. 

But  further,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
particularly  from  the  observations  of  the  naviga- 
tors in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  those  races  of 
men,  who  admit  into  their  nutriment  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fruit,  and  recent  vegetable  matter, 
unchanged  by  culinary  art,  have  a  form  of  body, 
the  largest,  of  the  most  perfect  proportion,  and 
the  greatest  beauty;  that  they  have  the  greatest 
strength  and  activity,  and  probably  that  they  enjoy 
the  best  health. 

This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  refute  the  vulgar 
error,  (for  it  deserves  no  other  name)  that 
animal  food  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  those,  whom  the  injustice 
or  the  artificial  wants  of  society  have  doomed  to 
the  labour  of  dray-horses.  Even  this  is  doubtful. 
But  we  see  that  almost  the  whole  agricultural 
labour  of  the  country  is  performed  without  it.  It 


*  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  be.  Yot  1.  p.  35. 
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cannot  therefore  be  necessary  to  this  species  of 
labour,  nor  to  any  other  which  a  man  ought  to 
undergo.  The  same  fact  may  prompt  us  still 
farther  to  enquire,  whether  there  is  any  just 
foundation  for  the  prejudices  which  are  very  pre- 
valent against  the  use  of  fruit,  as  if  there  were 
'something'  in  it  pernicious  or  dangerous ;  and  to 
examine  froai  whence  these  prejudices  have 
arisen. 

This  notion  of  fruit  being  unwholesome  hai 
descended  to  us,  even  from  the  days  of  Galen. 
He  has  said,  that  "  all  fruits  are  of  a  bad  com- 
**  position,  and  useful  only  to  persons,  who 
*'  have  been  exposed  to  great  heat,  or  harrassed 

by  a  long  journey.*" 

But  this  same  Galen  Las  soon  after  acknow- 
ledged that  fruits  afford  a  perfect  nourishment; 
in  proof  of  which  he  observed,  that  the  persons, 
who  are  set  over  the  vinevards,  and  who  live  for 
a  couple  of  months  upon  nothing  but  figs  and 
grapes,  (with  the  addition,  perhaps  of  a  little 
bread)  become  fat.f  Dr.  Cleghorn  says,  that 
this  observation  of  Galen  if  annually  confirmed  at 


♦Galen,  de  Aliraenti  Facultat.  lib.  II.  cap.  2, 
f  Ibid.  cap.  0, 
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Minorca,  it  being-  remarkable  that  the  persons 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  there  commonly 
continue  in  good  health,  though  in  that  season 
tertians  usually  rage  with  the  greatest  violence.* 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  upon  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  who  live  on  the  recently  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  sugar  cane;  and  Sir  George 
Staunton  says,  "  as  in  the  West  Indies,  so  in 
*l  China,  the  people  employed  in  the  fields  du- 
"  ring  this  season"  (the  time  of  pressing  the 
iugar  cane:.;,)  "  are  observed  to  get  fat  and  sleek  ; 
"  and  many  of  the  Chinese  slaves  and  idle  person* 
"  are  frequently  missing  about  the  time  that 
"  the  canes  become  ripe,  hiding  themselves,  and 
"  living  altogether  in  the  plantations,  j* 

The  prejudices  then  entertained  against  fruife 
and  recent  unchanged  vegetable  matter  cannot 
be  founded  in  any  just  observations,  proving  that 
they  are  truly  insalubrious,  and  unfit  for  human 
nutriment.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  matter  of 
this  kind  excites,  in  many,  great  inconvenience 
and  uneasiness.  There  are  those,  to  whom  a  raw 
apple  is  an  object  of  terror  almost  as  great  as  a 
pistol  shot.      Numbers  of  people  cannot  bear 


*  Cleghorn,  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  p.  159. 

t  Sir  George  Staunton's  Embassy  tt>  Chiua,  Vol.  II.  f.  482. 
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a  morsel  of  fruit.  Dean  Swift,  in  several  of  his 
letters,  complains  that  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  of 
fruit  without  suffering,  and  declares  how  much 
he  envied  persons,  whom  he  saw  maunching 
peaches,  whilst  he  durst  not  touch  a  morsel. 
Wood,  the  miller  of  Biilericay,  who  set  uj> 
for  a  sort  of  a  doctor,  warned  people  strongly 
against  the  use  of  fruit ;  guided,  no  doubt,  by  a 
similar  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

But  we  see  children  glut  themselves,  almost 
to  bursting,  with  fruits,  and  suffer  nothing  from 
them  but  a  little  temporary  uneasiness  from  disten- 
tion. We  see,  as  I  have  said,  tribes  of  people 
principally  supported  by  them.  And  from  the 
great  pleasure  which  children  and  young  per- 
sons, whose  stomachs  are  the  most  healthy,  receive 
from  them,  it  seems  probable,  that,  fruit,  and 
the  produce  of  trees  in  general,  instead  of  being 
unwholesome,  is  the  sort  of  matter  the  most  suited 
to  the  organs  of  man.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
great  naturalist  Linnaeus.  "  This  species  of  food," 
he  says,  "  is  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  man: 
"  which  is  evinced  by  the  series  of  quadrupeds; 
"  analogy ;  wild  men  ;  apes  ;  the  structure  of  the 
u  mouth,  of  the  stomach,  and  the  hands."* 


*  Linnsei  Amwuilates  Acaik-Hiicae,  vol.  X.p.  S. 
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We  have,  indeed,  annual  accounts  of  persons 
killing-  themselves  by  eating-  nuts  or  cherries  ;  but 
such  relations,  probably,  come  from  persons,  who 
are  little  capable  of  determining-  the  causes  of 
death  or  disease.  Upon  a  sudden  seizure,  par- 
ticularly of  fatal  illness,  the  last  thing-  .eaten  com- 
monly  bears  the  blame.  There  may  be  found, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  grave  account* 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  a  boy  killed  by  eating  apple  dump- 
ling. I  have  never  trembled,  on  this  account, 
when  IJiave  had  a  good  plateful  of  apple  pudding 
before  me. 

That  fruit  and  recent   vegetable  matter,  in 

general,  is  not  merely  innoxious,  but  much  more 

congenial  to  the  constitution  than  the  same  matter 

which  has  been  changed  by  culinary  preparation, 

may  be  further  deduced  from  its  superior  efficacy 

in  the  cure  of  scurvy.    The  fact  of  the  facility  with 

which  this  disease,  which   has  proved  fatal  to 

thousands  of  seamen  and  others,  may  be  cured,  is 

so  fully  established,  that  it  is  needless  to  cite  any 

proofs  of   it.    Suffice    it   to   say,   that  if  the 

patient    is     not    consumptive,    nor  labouring 

under  any   other  chronic  disease,  it  will  yield 

in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  use  of  fruit, 

lemon  juice,  antiscorbutic  herbs,  or,  in  short,  of 

any  vegetable  matter,  that  is  wholesome  and  fresh. 

Even  raw  potatoes  have  effected  a  cure.  And 

2  A 
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so  speedy  is  the  effect  upon  the  system,  that  the 
colour  of  a  scorbutic  ulcer  becomes  improved 
and  reddened  in  twelve  hours  after  the  use  of 
lemons.*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  that 
vegetables,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
fire,  are  far  less  efficacious  against  this  disease. 
But  this  fact  seems  perfectly  established.  Oli 
this  point  a  physician,  of  the  first  authority  on 
such  subjects,  has  these  observations. 

™  It  is  certain  that  the  medical  effects  of  the 
"  native  sweet  juices  are,  in  other  respects,  very 
"  different  from  what  they  are  in  their  refined 
"  state:  for  manna,  wort,  and  the  native  juice  of 
ie  the  sugar  cane  are  purgative  ;  whereas  sugar 
"  itself  is  not  at  all  so.  This  affords  a  presumption 
*'  that  they  may  be  also  different  in  their  an- 
"  tiscoibutic  quality  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think, 
"  from  experience  that  the  more  natural  the 
"  state  in  which  any  vegetable  is,  the  greater 
"  is  its  antiscorbutic  quality.  Vegetables  in  the 
"  form  of  sallads  are  more  powerful  than  when 
"  prepared  by  fire  ;  and  I  know,  for  certain,  that 
"  the  rob  of  lemons  and  oranges  is  not  to  be 
"  compared  to  the  fresh  fruit.  Raw  potatoes 
"  have  beeu  used    with  advantage  in  the  fleet, 


Trotter,  ou  Scurvy,  p.  12& 
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¥  particularly  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Triton, 
"  who  made  the  scorbutic  men  eat  them  sliced 
"  with  vinegar,  with  great  benefit.  This  ac- 
f  cords  also  with  what  Dr.  Mertens,  of  Vienna, 
"  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
"  of  London."* 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  other  writer, 
that  it  adds  much  to  the  suffering-  of  the  scor- 
butic seaman,  when  from  the  rotten  state  of  his 
teeth,  he  is  unable  to  eat  the  sour  krout  without 
boiling ;  for  that  the  boiling  very  much  impairs 
its  antiscorbutic  powers. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  have  been  exam- 
ples of  a  deep  scurvy  appearing  among  persons, 
•whose  diet  was  entirely  vegetable.  Dr.  Trotter 
has  related  an  instance  of  this  in  a  carp-o  of  un- 
fortunate  negroes  in  a  slave  ship,  who  were  fed 
upon  beans,  rice,  and  Indian  corn.  It  is  proper 
however,  to  add,  that  these  poor  wretches  were 
most  diabolically  treated,  being  stowed  spoon- 
ways,  according  to  the  technical  phrase  ;  and  some 
were  actually  suffocated  for  want  of  fresh  air.j* 


*  Blane's  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  59.  2d  ep. 
f  Trotter,  on  Scurvy,  p.  52. 
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These  facts  are  enough  lo  shew  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  fresh  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  same  matter  changed  by  cook- 
ery ;  and  they  make,  it,  in  a  manner,  certain, 
that  in  the  latter  state  it  is  less  congenial  to 
the  human  frame.  If,  therefore,  in  this  slate 
it  creates  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  it  must 
proceed,  not  from  any  noxious  quality  of  the 
vegetable,  but  from  some  vice  of  the  stomach 
itself.  And  it  illustrates  most  forcibly  how  much 
we  may  be  deceived,  by  inferring  any  thing 
concerning  the  good  and  ill  qualities  of  a  sub- 
stance from  its  primary  operation  on  a  morbid 
body  ;  how  little,  having  depraved  our  stomachs 
by  the  stimulation  of  an  artificial  system  of  diet, 
"we  can  confide  in  the  feelings  conveyed. 

The  internal  coat  of  this  organ  possesses  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  if  not  to  all  impressions,  to 
those  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  it.  This  sensi- 
bility appears  to  be  a  species  of  taste,  very 
nearly  like  that  of  the  tongue  or  palate  ;  and  our 
likings  and  aversions  may  be  suspected  to  be 
caused  by'  the  relation  between  this  membrane 
and  the  substances  applied  to  it.  Now  under  the 
common  habits  of  life  we  find  a  slow  but  con- 
stant change  taking  place  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  liking ;  so  that  gradually  all  the  sub- 
stances, which  were  most  the  objects  of  desire,  ami 
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afforded  the  highest  pleasure  in  our  early  days, 
when  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  organs  were 
the  most  healthy,  become  indifferent,  if  not  dis- 
agreeable. All  the  effective  agents,  which  are 
applied  to  the  system,  may  contribute  to  this  re- 
sult. But,  probably,  the  stimulating  part  of  our 
diet,  the  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  is 
that,  which  has  the  most  active  share  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

In  consequence  of  these  habits,  the  stomach 
"becomes  more  and  more  agreeably  affected,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  unison  with  whatever  is  stimulating, 
and  which  is  really  warm,  or  excites  the  feelings 
of  warmth ;  and,  on  the    other  hand,  what  is 
cool,  or  what  excites  the  feeling  of  coldness,  is 
disagreeable  and  uneasy.    In  this  respect,  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  this  very 
sensible  membrane,  is    similar  to  the  external, 
which  may   be  made  so  tender  by  large  fires, 
close  rooms,  and  indulgence,  as  not  to  bear 
without   pain,  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.    A  gouty  stomach,  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  wine,  spirits,  rich  sauces,  and 
made  dishes,  finds  it  necessary  for  comfortable 
feeling  to  have  the  stimulus  gradually  heightened: 
weak  wines  are  deficient  in  power ;  it  requires 
the  strongest,  or  even  ardent  spirits  to  make  it 
Comfortable  j  and  every  thing  solid  must  likewise 
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be  highly  seasoned.  Many  persons  too  have  the 
stomach  in  this  condition  who  are  not  subject  to 
gout. 

Now  these  are  the  persons,  to  whom  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  are  the  most  distasteful  and  insipid, 
and,  as  they  think  from  the  flatulence  they  excite, 
indigestible.  But  fruit,  and  all  vegetable  matter 
unchanged  by  cookery,  are  still  more  opposite  to 
this  condition  of  the  stomach ;  for  they  excite  a 
sense  of  coldness  in  the  organ  to  which  nothing- 
is  agreeable  but  what  is  stimulant  and  fiery  : 
as  they  dissolve  with  more  slowness  than 
any  other  species  of  matter,  they  are  esteemed 
the  most  difficult  of  digestion ;  and  the  impres- 
sion, which  they  make,  is  more  permanent  than 
that  of  any  other  matter,  which  is  used  as  food. 

These  are  the  circumstances,  which  appear  t6 
me  to  make  fruit  and  recent  vegetables  so  of- 
fensive to  a  number  of  persons,  and  to  have 
raised  such  strong  prejudices  against  them,  as  if 
they  were  really  pernicious.  That  in  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  they  excite  uneasy  feeling',  and 
therefore  appear  to  disagree,  is  certain ;  and  those, 
who  argue  immediately  from  their  feeling,  can 
hardly  form  any  other  conclusion.  But  those, 
who  look  a  little  below  the  surface  of  things,  will 
be  lees  hasty  in  their    determinations.  They 
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will  enquire  how  these  uneasy  feeling's  are  gene- 
rated, and  what  they  indicate.  They  must  see. 
that  they  may  arise  from  a  diseased  condition 
at  the  stomach,  as  well  as  from  any  thing 
noxious  in  the  matter  applied  to  it:  and  if  the 
account  I  have  given  be  just,  such  must  be  the 
truth.  This  will  lead  them  a  step  further,  and  they 
will  enquire,  whether  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
old  habits,  it  is  not  possible  to  alter  the  sensa- 
tions, and  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  or  uneasiness 

by  amending  the  state  of  the  stomach  itself  ? 

i 

Considerable  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  this  is  very  possible.  I  have  seen  persons, 
who  have  followed  the  regimen  I  advise  in 
chronic  diseases,  regain  their  relish  for  fruit, 
and  indulge  in  it  without  any  detriment  or 
inconvenience.  This  they  could  not  do  under 
their  former  mixed  regimen  ;  and  it  abundantly 
compensated  for  the  deprivations  they  sustained 
in  other  articles.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that 
under  this  regimen  he  can  eat  cherries  in  any 
'quantity  with  impunity ;  which  formerly  were 
used  to  give  him  considerable  uneasines. 

If!  am  right  in  my  account  of  the  source  of 
the  uneasiness,  which  many  persons  suffer  from 
fruits  and  recent  vegetables,  it  must  follow,  that 
it  is  a  gross  absurdity  to  deny  them  to  children, 
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young*  persons,  or  invalids,  who  have  a  desira 
ior  them,  and  in  whom  they  produce  no  un- 
easiness. And  yet  this  ubsurdity  is  committed 
daily,  Children  are  forbidden  fruit,  who  have  the 
greatest  longing-  for  it.  If  any  desire  can  be~~t.ru  ly 
said  to  be  natural  and  instinctive,  it  is  this.  As 
such  it  should  always  be  moderately  indulged* 
To  act  otherwise  is  equally  irrational  and  cruel. 

I  hope  not  to  be  so  far  misunderstood,  (even 
that  has  happened)  as  if  I  blamed  all  culinary 
preparation  of  vegetables.  But  I  think  that 
the  practice  is  carried  to  excess.  It  appears  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  almost  all  vegetable 
matter,  if  not  previously  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  is  absolutely  indigestible  and  nox- 
ious. But  the  fact  is,  that  almost  all  our 
common  garden  vegetables  may  be  used  without 
any  such  preparation  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  in  this  natural  condition,  they  would  be 
more  nutritive,  more  strengthening,  and  certainly, 
far  more  antiscorbutic,  than  when  they  have 
been  changed  by  the  fire.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  I  think  it  highly  advisable,  that  some  por- 
tion either  of  fruit,  or  of  fresh  vegetable  matter 
should  be  used  daily.  Children  too  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  use  of  such  things,  instead 
of  being  forbid  them,  as  is  the  common  practice. 
If  the  stomach  be  so  much  diseased,  that  nothing- 
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of  this  kind  can  be  borne,  soups  made  with  a 
large  quantity  of  recent  vegetables  may  be  sub- 
stituted. They  seem  to  be  far  preferable  to 
vegetables  much  boiled :  the  soup  and  the 
vegetables  may  be  eaten  together,  and  are  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly,  as  I  recommend 
to  the  invalid  distilled,  in  place  of  common,  water, 
whether  I  think  it  necessary  to  use  the  same 
kind  for  boiling  vegetables.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity, therefore,  to  say,  that  I  regard  such  nicety 
as  needless.  If  the  matter  to  be  boiled  absorbs 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  as  rice,  this  attention 
may  be  right.  In  making"  bread  the  same  atten- 
tion should,  if  possible,  be  paid.  But  the  quan- 
tity absorbed  by  common  culinary  vegetables  is 
probably  too  small  to  deserve  notice.  Those  who, 
wish  to  be  extremely  exact,  may  dress  their  vege- 
tables by  steam,* 

There  may  be  other  parts  of  our  dietetic  habits, 
which  it  would  not  be  improper  to  examine. 
The  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  for  example,  is  by  many 
suspected,  and,  perhaps,  not  without  reason.  But 


*  See  Note.  K% 
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I  abstain  from  subjects,  on  which  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  nothing'  of  value  to  offer.    I  shall  there- 
fore  conclude    with  making"   a   single  enquiry 
with  regard  to   bread,  which  I  shall  leave  to 
the  determination  of  those,  who  are  competent  to 
pronounce  on  such  questions,  and  who  have  proper 
opportunities  of  observations.  What  I  would  ask  is 
this. — Is  the  farina  of  wheat,  or  any  other,  im- 
proved or  injured,  is  it  made  more  or  less  whole- 
some by  fermentation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  which 
should    be  preferred,    leavened   or  unleavened 
bread?     The  leavened  or  fermented  bread  sits 
lighter  upon  the  stomach ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  really  more  salubrious.      We  know 
very  well  that  the  coarsest  black  bread,  which  is 
as  heavy  almost  as  a  lump  of  dough,  gives  much 
nourishment  and  strength.      A  sensible  writer 
says,   that    he  "  has  heard    a  sea-faring-  man 
observe,  that  he  was  always    sensible    of  a 
"  diminution   of  muscular    strength,    when  he 
"  left  off  the  use  of  biscuit,   and  eat  common 
"  bread."*     A  more   venerable  authority  has 
given  a  corresponding  testimony.      His  words 
are  "  leavened  or  fermented  bread  is  lighter  in 
u  digestion,  and  passes  easily  through  the  body  ; 


*  Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan,  in  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health,  vol.  H. 
p.  109. 
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*«  but  unfermented  bread  does  not  go  off  so 
"  easily,  though  it  nourishes  more,  where  the 
}*  stomach  can  bear  it."* 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  the  fermenting 
of  bread,  and  the  cookery  of  vegetables,  -  are  prac- 
tices adopted  by  mankind  from  the  same  motives  : 
they  accommodate  the  matters*  to  which  they 
are  applied,  to  the  factitious  delicacy  of  our  di- 
gesting organs ;  which  is  effected,  however,  at 
some  expense  of  their  strengthening  and  nutritive 
powers. 


*  Hippocrates  de  Diaeta,  Lib.  If.  x. 
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CHAP.  Vll. 

Noxious  habits  of  slow  operation.  ErronedvS 
Statements*  Vegetable  food  necessary  to  a  per- 
fect organization.  It  is  produced  in  all  climates 
habitable  by  man.  The  natural  progress  of  so- 
ciety. The  use  of  animal  food  a  relic  of  bar- 
barous manners. 

In  ascribing"  the  diseases  of  mankind  to  their 
situation  and  habits  of  life,  I  have  commonly 
said  that  these  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  their 
immediate,  but  as  their  remote  and  antecedent 
causes  :  a  distinction,  which  it  is  necessary  care- 
fully to  attend  to.     For  it  is  obvious,  that  no 
habit  whatever,  whether  it  regard  food  or  drink, 
or  situation,  can   possibly    have  been  received- 
and  adopted  by  any  society  of  men,  without  its' 
being  apparently  salubrious  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  society.     Were  it   otherwise,  the  truth 
would  become  evident  even  to   the  rudest  sava- 
ges ;  and  they  would  accordingly  change  their 
habits,  or   at  least  be  disposed  to  do  so.  But 
the  majority  of  tke  society  enjoying  a  portion 
of  health  and  comfort,  with  which  they  are  con- 
tented, the  operation  of  remote  causes  escapes  ob- 
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servation,  and  men  become  exceedingly  unwil- 
ling- to  connect  their  sufferings  with  the  things, 
which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. 

The  example  of  persons  arriving  at  what  is 
deemed  extreme  old  age  still  further  confirm* 
the  delusion.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  that  be 
pernicious,  which  persons  use,  and  enjoy  good 
health,  j^erhaps  for  fourscore  years,  and  up- 
wards. It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
variftties  of  the  human  constitution.  But  when 
we  see  that  there  are  men,  who  use  daily  large 
quantities  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits  without 
apparent  detriment;  that  they  carry  it  even  to 
the  extent  of  daily  intoxication  with  a  long 
continued  impunity;  we  must  confess  that 
these  facts  prove  nothing  more  than  this  asto- 
nishing variety.  They  show  us  that  we  are 
really  ignorant  of  what  is  the  natural  duration 
of  human  life  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  examples  of  extraordinary  longe- 
vity, which  some  few  individuals  have  been  known 
to  attain,  shew  how  much  we  are  in  the  dark 
on  these  subjects.  Men  have  arrived  at  double, 
and  more  than  double,  of  what  is  the  greatest 
common  extent  of  human  life.  The  real  wonder 
therefore  is  that  such  multitude*  perish  pre- 
maturely. 
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The  effects  therefore  of  animal  food,  and  other 
noxious   matter,   of    inducing  and  accelerating 
fatal   disease,    are  not  immediate,  but  ultimate 
effects.    The  immediate  effect  is  to  engender  a 
diseased    habit    or   state   of   constitution,  not 
enough  to   impede  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,   but   in  many  to  render  life  itself  a  long 
continued  sickness ;  and  to  make  the  great  mass 
of  society  morbidly  susceptible  of  many  passing 
impressions,  which  would  have  no  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  healthy  systems.    Even  in  the  early 
stages  of  life  the    agency  of  >  these  habits  is 
often  sufficiently   obvious.      It    appears   in  the 
change  of  complexion,  the  falling  off  of  the  hair, 
the  decay  of  the  teeth,  the  impaired  power  of 
the  senses,  as  of  the  hearing  and  the  eye-sight, 
defcedations  of  the  skin,  and  manv  other  marks 
of  disease,  which  are  as  various,  as  the  infinitely 
various    constitutions    of   different  individuals. 
As  life  proceeds,  the   resisting  powers   of  the 
body  diminish,    and,   in   consequence,  the  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  produced  by  the  slow 
but  incessant  action  of  morbific  causes,  becomes 
more  evident.    In  some  the  springs  of  life  are 
secretly  undermined,  with  little  evident  derange- 
ment of  the  functions ;  and  such  persons  are 
cut  off  suddenly  by  acute  illness,  whilst  enjoy- 
ing apparent  good  health.     In  others  chronic 
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diseases  take  place,  perhaps  not  immediately 
affecting'  life,  but  which  for  .  the  most  part, 
increase  in  severity,  as  years  advance.  Others 
again  suffer  lingering  diseases,  which  gradually, 
but  inevitably  terminate  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
l>ody. 

Such  diseases  as  these,  then,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  noxious 
powers,  which  habitually  act  upon  the  body.  In 
all  of  them  the  vitality  of  the  body,  or  the 
powers,  which  are  essential  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  life,  are  radically 
impaired.  The  variety  of  symptoms  can  be 
esteemed  to  be  nothing1  more  than  the  different 
forms  of  death,  as  some  organs  suffer  more  than 
others. 

It  is  much  to  he  reg-retted  that  so  little  can 
be  found  in  medical  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  connection  of  the  diseases  with  the  food, 
circumstances  and  occupations  of  different  na- 
tions or  classes  of  society ;  and  still  more,  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  said  on  these 
subjects  is  probably  erroneous.  Some  assertions, 
made  apparently  on  good  authority,  are  so  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  the  doctrine  I  have  at- 
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tempted  to  establish,  that  I  cannot  pass  them 
wholly  unnoticed. 

The  Laplanders  have  been  often  asserted  to  be 
nn  example  of  a  people,  living-  wholly  upon 
animal  food,  and  enjoying-  under  this  diet  perfect 
health,  and  arriving-  commonly  at  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  longevity.  The  authority  of 
Linnaeus  is  cited  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
these  assertions.  He  has  said  of  the  Laplander, 
"  Tu  ducis  innocentissimos  tuos  annos  ultra  ccnte- 
"  narium  numerum  cam  facili  senecluie  et  summa 
*f  sanitate,  Te  latent  myriades  morborum  nobis 
if.  Europceis  communes"* 

With  regard  to  longevity,  no  assertions  can 
be  depended  upon,  unless  taken  from  authentic 
registers,  of  which,  probably,  none  exist  in  Lap-* 
land.  It  seems  hardly  possible,  that  many  indi- 
viduals, among*  this  illiterate  people,  could  be 
really  acquainted  with  their  own  age.  And  with 
regard  both  to  health  and  longevity,  the  ac- 
counts of  modern  travellers,  give  us  no  reason 
to  think  that  this  people  js  peculiarly  favoured. 
Acerbi,  in  his  travels,  mentions  incidentally  one 

v»**  1  1 


*  Linnaei  Flora  Lapponica,  p.  1G5. 
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young  widow,  and  another  paralytic  person; 
and  as^  in  transiently  passing-  through  such'  a 
country,  the  opportunities  of  observation  must 
have  been  very  few,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  there  is,  at  least,  the  usual  proportion  of  sick 
among"  them. 

Still  less  favourable:  is  the  generah  picture  of 
their  habits  and  manners.  The  above  mentioned 
writer  describes  them  as,  "feeble,  auk  ward,  and 
*'  helpless  beings:"*  he  says,  that  "  the  unsettled1 
"  and  wandering  Laplanders  are  remarkable  for 
"  sloth  and  dirt :" f  that  "  stupidity,  lazir-ess, 
'S  and  beastliness  were  prominent  in  all  they 
*\  did,  and  in  all  that  appertained  to  them.'* 
And  of  these  tribes  it  appears,  that  those,  who 
subsist  by  fishing,  are  the  most  miserable.  The?, 
account  recently  published  by  Von  Buch  is,  if 
possible,  less  advantageous  than  that  of  A'ceHbi. 

Nor-  is  it  true,  that  the  Laplanders  do  not  use 
some  vegetable  matter  in  their  diet,  even  daily. 
Tliey  exchange,  at  the  fair  of  Kantokeino,  the 
skins  of  their    animals   for  meal  amor;^  other 


*  Acerbi's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  09. 
f  Ibid.  Vol.  Eli  p.  ($1. 
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articles;  and  Acerbi  asserts,  that  "  the  com 
"  they  obtain  is  converted  into  flour  for  their 
"  own  use,  which,  through  long  habit,  is  become 
"  so  necessary  an  article  of  their  subsistence,  that 
"  they  are  miserable,  if  they  have  it  not  all  the 
"  year  round."* 

Moreover,  the  herds  of  rein  deers  are  milked 
daily;  and  therefore  much  of  their  subsistence  must 
be  drawn  from  this  source.  It  appears  that  the 
milk,  by  being  frozen,  is  kept  perfectly  sweet 
and  fit  for  use  during  all  the  winter  months. 
This  it  is,  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  vege- 
table food.  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  supply  of  vegetable  food  to  this  people, 
from  their  ignorance  of  agriculture,  is  very  scan- 
ty ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  suffer  from  this 
cause  exceedingly.  If,  as  Linnaeus  asserts,  they 
are  exempt  from  many  European  diseases,  they 
are,  probably,  those  proceeding  from  contagions, 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  up  in  a  country  so 
thinly  inhabited. 

If  the  doctrine  I  have  maintained  be  well 
founded,  we  ought  certainly  to  expect  to  find 


*  Acerbi's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  78. 
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I  that  the  inhabitants   of  those  countries,  which 
j  from  their  peculiar  circumstances  are    the  most 
i  scantily  supplied  with  vegetable  food,   are  the 
I  most  short  lived.    Of  these  Lapland  is  the  stron- 
j  gest  example  in  Europe  ;  but  I  know  not  that 
there  are  any  registers  of  the  mortality  of  this 
people.    Next  to  Lapland,  the  supply  of  Iceland 
is  perhaps  the  most  scanty  ;  the  country  beingpoor, 
with  little  or  no  agriculture,  and  receiving  all 
its  corn  by  importation.    Accordingly,  flesh,  fish, 
and  milk,  (particularly  the  two  latter)  are  the 
principal    articles  of  sustenance  of    the  inhabi- 
tants.   I  should  therefore  have  confidently  expec- 
ted, that  in  Iceland  the  duration  of  life  would  be 
relatively  small. 

But  I  find  it  asserted  by  Dr.  Holland,  a 
gentleman,  who  accompanied  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie in  his  tour  through  Iceland,  that"  a  comparison 
"  of  facts  would  probably  prove  that  the  longe- 
"  vity  of  the  Icelanders  rather  exceeds  than  falls 
"  short  of  the  average  obtained  from  the  con- 
"  tinental  nations  of  Europe."*  This  assertion, 
coming  from  a  member  of  the  profession,  and 
an  enlightened  man,  deserves  some  consideration. 


Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland,  p,  4I(*» 
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fortunately  the  vvork,  from  which  it  is  taken, 
furnishes  the  materials  for  its  refutation  j  and  it 
^hows  jiow  little  ■dependence  can  be  placed  on 
hasty  and  ciu'sory  observations,  made  on  sub- 
jects, with  which  the  writers  a,re,  perhaps,  but 
Kiipeufectly  acquainted.  Dr.  Holland  himself 
has  supplied  us  with  a  .document,  ajj  examina- 
tion of  -which  leads  to  a  conclusion  the  very 
reverse  of  .that,  which  the  doctor  has  drawn. 
From  tlus  document  it  appears,  that,  in  1810, 
Iceland  contained  47,207  inhabitants.  Of  this 
number  there  were  1698  between  71  and  80 
years  of  age,  inclusive  :  and  the  number  of.  per- 
sons living-,  who  were  still  older,  was  484.  If 
to  this  latter  number  we  add  a  tenth  part  of 
the  former,  for  the  number,  who,  having"  passed 
the  age  of  79  would  be  reckoned  to  have  reached 
80,  (a  number  which  must,  in  fact,  be  consider- 
ably too  large,)  we  shall  have  a  total  of  65.3 
persons  of  80  years  and  upwards.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  in  Iceland  about  1  in  70  lives  to  be 
80  years  of  age.  But,  according  to  J)r.  Price, 
(see  p.  65.)  even  in  London  1  in  40  arrives  at 
that  age;  and  in  country  places,  in  England, 
a  fourteenth,  or  even  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  have  been  known  to  reach  this 
age.  We  see,  therefore,  that  Iceland, 
instead  of  exceeding  olher  "European  countries 
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i  in  longevity,  fells  very  short  even  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  England  ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude 
$hat  a  diet  consisting1  .principally  offish  and  milk, 

,  is  unfavourable  to  long  life. 

I  cannot  avoid  noticing  in  this  place  the  re- 
markable fact,  recorded  in  this  same  work,  that 
at  Heimaey,  the  only  one  of  the  Westmann 
Islands,  which  is  inhabited,  scarcely  a  single 
instance  has  been  known  during  the  last  twenty 
3 ears  of  a  child  surviving  the  period  of  infancy,. 
In  consequence,  the  population,  which  does 
not  exceed  200  souls,  is  entirely  kept  up  by  emi- 
gration from  the  main  land  of  Iceland.  The  food 
of  these  people  consists  principally  of  sea-birds  *9 
(fulmers  and  puffins  ;  (procel  laria  glacialis  and  aloe, 
wccicu  of  Linnaeus.)  The  fulmers  they  procure 
in  vast  abundance,  and  they  use  the  eggs  and 
.flesh  of  the  birds ;  and  salt  the  latter  for  their 
winter  food.  There  are  a  few  cows  and  sheep 
on  the  island,  but  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  no  vegetable  food. 

The   disease,  which  principally  cuts   oft0  the 
infants  is  that  species  of  tetanus,  which  has  been 
called  trismus  infantum.    The  writer  of  this  ac- 
count says,  that  the  same  sea-fowl,  "  is  the  prin- 
'  "  cipal  aliment  of  the  people  of  St.  Kilda,  the 
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"  most  remote  of  the  western  islands  of  Scot- 
w  land,  which  I  visited  in  1800:  a  peculiar 
#l  and  fatal  disease,  which  attacks  children,  is 
"  common  to  both  places,  and  may  probably  be 
"  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  living."* 

Norway  is  a  country  in  the  same  situation 
as  Iceland.  It  is  said  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soil  is  incapable  of  bearing  corn ;  and  in 
consequence  the  principal  dependance  for  that 
essential  article  is  on  importation.  Pasturage  af- 
fords a  large  proportion  of  the  subsistenceof  the  peo- 
ple. The  housernen,  or  married  labourers,  all  possess 
cattle  ;  the  poorest  have  two  or  three  cows  ;  and 
stores  of  cheese,  salt  butter,  salt-fish,  and  bacon, 
are  laid  up  for  winter  provisions.  Such 
kinds  of  matter  therefore  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants. From  these  facts,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Malthus,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Norwegians,  as  a  community,  use  a  less 
proportion  of  vegetable  food,  than  is  common 
in  this  country  ;  and  I  should  therefore  infer  from 
it  a  more  rapid  relative  mortality,    Biit  the  ac- 


*  Dr.  Holland,  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland 
p.  258. 
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count  of  Mr.  Malthus  is  apparently  in  contra- 
diction to  this  inference;  for  he  says  of  this 
country,  "  in  common  years  the  mortality  is 
"  less  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
"  The  proportion  of  the  annual  deaths  to  the 
"  whole  population,  on  an  average  throughout 
**  the  whole  country,  is  only  as  1  to  48.'1* 

Notwithstanding1  this  apparent  contradiction, 
a  more  narrow  inquiry  must  convince  us  that  it 
is  favourable  to  my  principles.  It  appears  in. 
the  first  place,  that  the  climate  of  Norway  is. 
very  healthy ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  it  is  re- 
markably free  from  epidemic  sickness.  This 
exemption  is  principally  due  to  the  scantiness 
of  its  population,  scattered  over  an  immense 
surface.  The  Norwegians  are  still  very  much  in  . 
a  pastoral  state  depending  for  their  support,  upon 
their  cattle  j  and  this  forms  an  additional  proof,  that 
this  state  is  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of  apeople. 

But,  secondly,  Norway  is  without  any  large 
manufacturing  towns ;  what  there  are,  are  fe\f 
and  inconsiderable  :  the  largest  of  them,  such  as 
Christiania  and  Drontheim,  do  not  possess  a  mar- 
ket.   Hence  we  see  that  Norway  ought  to  be 


*  MalUius  oa  Population,  vol.  II.  p.  -104. 
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esteem ed  to  be  almost  wholly  a  country  place; 
and!to  estimate  the  consequences  of  its  habits,  we 
tfHoullb  compare  its*  mortality,  not  with  that  of 
the  countries  crowded'  With  lat*ge  and  populous 
cities)  but'  rather  with  tliat  of  the  villages  and 
country  places  of  the  same  countries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Norway  ,  are,  upon  the  whole,  much 
more  dispensed  than  these.  But  the  mortality 
of  Norway  is  greater  somewhat  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  including  its  immense  metropolis, 
and  its  numerous  and  crowded  cities;  this 
being-,  according"  to  the  last  returns,  only  I  in  40 
of  the  whole  population:  Much  greater  is  it' 
than*  the  average  mortality  of  tire  country 
places1  and  villages  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  vicinity  of-  Manchester  it  has  been  slicwu 
that  this  mortality  was  only  one  in  56;  at-Ack- 
worth  only  one  in  (50.  In  these  places;  contagious 
fevers,  of  various-  kinds,  must  add  to-  the  de- 
struction- of  life.  From*  alb  these  considerations 
I  cannot  consider  the  example  of  Norway,  as 
affording  any  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  'the  diet 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  Statistical^ Reports  of-Sir  John  Sinclair, 
copied  by  Dr;  Beddoes,  in  his  Essay  on  Consump- 
tion, I  find  the  fallowing-  paragraph.  44  Rayne, 
"  Aberdeenshire.      Stockings   knit    by    all  tha 
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"  women,  some  old  men,  and  boys.  Hysterics 

"  very    common,     and     cutaneous  disorders. 

"  Yearly  deaths,  17  in  a  population  of  1173;  of 

"  the  17,  7  or  8  are  from  consumption  \  living 

"  wretched."* 

What  the  writer  of  this  account  understood  by 
wretched  living  does  not  appear.  I  conjec- 
ture, however,  that  it  means  principally  oatmeal 
and  potatoes.  Whatever  it  be,  it  would  be 
well  if  this  wretched  living  were  more  generally 
adopted  ;  for  it  appears,  that  the  annual  mortality 
of  this  place  is  no  more  than  1  in  69 ;  a  smaller 
proportion  than  any  recorded  in  England. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples,  that  no 
weight  can  be  attached  to  vague  assertions,  even 
of  respectable  observers,  on  these  subjects,  unless 
they  are  supported  by  documents,  which  evince 
their  accuracy. 

From  the  high  state  of  cultivation  of  almost  all 
European  countries,  the  supply  of  vegetable  food 
is  abundant  throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 
From  its  comparative  cheapness,  the  labouring- 
classes   are  in   many  situations  from  necessity 


*  Dr.  Beckloes's  Essay  on  Consumption,  p.  90. 
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confined  to  it :  and  of  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
most  persons  make  it  the  principal  part  of  the 
diet  of  children ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  all  use 
a  moderate   portion  of  vegetable  food  two  or 
three  times  a  day.    The  greater  part  of  these  com- 
munities are  well  grown  and  well  formed.    This  is 
so  much  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature;  and  deviations  from  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  body,  or  other  organic 
defects,  are  considered  as  diseases,  peculiar  to  the 
individual,    arising   out  of   some  defect  of  I  he 
constitution,  and  in  no  manner  connected  with  the 
mode  of  living. 

But  if   we  examine  the  uncivilized  races  of 
mankind,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  led  to  form  dif- 
ferent conclusions.    These  whole  tribes  of  men  we 
consider  as  barbarians  ;  and  with  reason,  if  we  re- 
gard the  knowledge  of  letters  as  the  test  of  civiliza- 
tion.     But  many  of  them,  being  acquainted  with 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arts,  are  so  far  as 
little  barbarous  as  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
Europe.    Other  tribes  again  are  very  imperfectly 
versed  in  that,  or  any  other  of  the  most  necessary 
arts;  and  some  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  al- 
most all  other  useful  knowledge. 


This  diversity  of  mental  cultivation  has  pro- 
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duced  a  corresponding*  diversity  in  their  general 
modes  of  life,  and  particularly  in  their  food. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  those,  who  practice  agri- 
culture, not  only  escape  from  the  misery  oE 
a  precarious  subsistence,  but  acquire  a  bodily 
organization  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  tribes, 
who  are  ignorant  of  this  useful  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  among-  these  latter  tribes  a  defective 
organization  is  so  common,  that  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  errors  in  the  mode  of  life. 
This  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  am 
convinced  is  perfectly  correct,  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  vegetable  food  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  organization  of  the  human 
body. 

I  shaN  cite  a  few  facts  in  proof  of  the  justness  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (si- 
tuated in  the  Indian  Ocean)  are  described  as  the 
most  uncivilized  of  the  human  race.  They  have 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  negro.  Though 
lying-  within  the  tropics,  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  which 
is  so  great  a  blessing*  to  almost  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  denied 
to  these;  and  the  natives  practice  no  sort  of 
agriculture.  They  inhabit  therefore  the  coasts  ; 
their  only  vegetable  food  is  the  scanty  produce  of 
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the  woods;  but  their  principal  subsistence  is  drawn 
from  fish,  shell-fish,  and  the  animals  they  catch  in 
the  woods.  There  is  a  race  of  hogs  on  the  island 
one  of  which  affords  them  an  occasional  banquet, 
but  they  eat  likewise  lizards,  guanos,  rats,  snakes, 
and  whatever  else  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon.  This  wretched  people  in  stature  seldom 
exceed  five  feet  their  limbs  are  disproportionally 
slender  and  ill  formed,  with  high  shoulders  and 
large  heads :  their  aspect  is  uncouth,  and  their 
countenances  exhibit  the  extreme  of  wretchedness, 
displaying  a  horrid  mixture  of  famine  and  fe- 
rocity.* 

This  is  under  a  tropical  sun.  But  in  a  nor- 
thern region  the  effects  of  similar  causes  are  very 
similar.  The  Ostiaks  are  the  Tartar  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  regions  watered  by  the  Obi.  They 
subsist  very  much  by  fishing  ;  though  a  portion 
of  their  food  is  the  produce  of  the  chace.  Of  their 
frame  of  body  Pallas  says,  "  of  the  greater  num- 
"  ber  the  height  is  moderate  rather  below  the 
"  middle  stature.  They  are  not  strong;  the  leg  is 
"  particularly  thin  and  with  little  calf  (effllee). 
*'  Their  figure  is  in  general  disagreeable ;  the 


*  Symes's  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  I.  p.  301.  8vo.  2d  ed.  Asiatic 
Researches.    Vol  IV.  p.  SSOj 
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"  complexion  pale,  without  any  characteristic 
"  trait."* 

Of  the  savages  of  Van  Diemen's  land  it  is 
said  by  Peron,  that  they  have  all  £of  them, 
though  well  made  in  other  respects,  the  legs 
and  fore-arms  thin  and  feeble,  and  the  belly 
swelled.  These  savages  have  less  strength  than 
Europeans.  Their  chief  sustenance  is  flesh  and 
fish.f 

The  same  writer  observes  that  this  emaciation, 
of  the  limbs  of  the  savages  of  New  Holland 
was  observed  by  Labillardiere,  Cook,  and  Collins. 
They  have  scarce  any  fruits ;  the  kangaroo  and 
one  other  species  (I  believe  an  oppossum)  are  the 
only  animals  of  the  country,  and  these  are  scarce  ; 
therefore  they  live  much  on  fish,  which  from 
their  emigration  often  fails.  In  consequence  in 
the  interior  they  feed  on  frogs,  lizards,  serpents, 
the  larva  of  insects  and  caterpillars,  and  even  (as 
at  New  Caledonia)  upon  ants.  J 


*  Voyages  de  Pallas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  52. 

t  Voyage  <*e  Decouvertcs  kaus  Terres  Australes,  de  Peron. 
Tom.  I.  p.2£0. 

$  Ibid,  p,  4G0. 
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A  similar  defect  of  conformation  lias  been  ob- 
served in  the  miserable  tribes,  upon  the  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fucgo.  They  fish  much,  and  have  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  though  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  go  without  them.  "  Their  shoulders 
"  and  their  chest,"  says  Forster,  "are  large  and 
"  bony  ;  the  rest  of  their  body  so  thin  and  slender, 
"  that  on  looking  at  the  different  parts  separately 
"  we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  they  be- 
"  longed  to  the  same  individuals."* 

The  country,  in  which  these  wretched  Pes- 
seniis  inhabit,  is  wholly  uncultivated,  and  pro-, 
duces  spontaneously  very  few  esculent  vegeta- 
bles. Captain  Cook  observed  some  berry-bear- 
ing plants,  and  scurvy  grass.  Perhaps  the  in- 
terior  parts  (of  which  nothing  is  known)  may 


*  Forster's  Observations.  The  same  writer  says,  "  we  found  them 
"  to  be  a  short,  squat  race  with  large  heads  ;  their  colour  yellowish 
"  brown,  the  features  harsh,  the  fr.ee  broad,  the  cheek  bones  high 
"  and  prominent,  the  nose  flat,  the  nostrils  and  mouth  large,  and 
"  the  whole  countenance  without  meaning. — All  the  upper  part 
t;  of  the  body  is  stout  ;  the  shoulders  and  chest  broad  ;  the  belly 
"  straight  but  not  prominent. — The  feet  are  by  no  means  propor- 
"  tioned  to  the  other  parts  ;  for  the  thighs  are  lean,  the  legs  bent, 
"  the  knees  large,  and  the  toes  turned  inwards. — They  Beem  to  be 
"  good-natured,  friendly;  and  harmless;  but  remarkably  stupid." — 
Forster,  p.  250. 
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furnish  more ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
whole  is,  doubtless,  extremely  scanty.  But  of 
birds  and  animals,  which  gain  their  food  from  the 
ocean,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  abundance. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  absolutely  covered  by 
these  animals;  which  may  be  killed  in  any  num- 
bers with  the  greatest  ease.* 

Now  it  is  indisputable  that  all  animals, 
which  find  an  abundant  supply  of  food  suited  to 
their  respective  natures,  increase  in  numbers. 
If,  then,  animals,  such  as  these,  were  proper  food 
for  man,  these  islanders  would  be  rioting-  in 
abundance  and  luxury ;  and  we  should  find  a 
great  population.  But  instead  of  this  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  and,  as  Capt.  Cook  says, 
"  a  little  ugly  half-starved,  beardless  race.' -f 
We  may  safely  conclude  then,  that  both  the 
deformity  and  stupidity  of  this  race  is  due  to  their 
miserable  diet  ;  and  that  the  numbers  of  men 
are  limited,  not  by  the  supply  of  animal,  but 
by  that  of  vegetable,  matter. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  miserable  raees  with 


*  Forster's  Observations,  p.  230. 
f  Cook's  2d  Voyage,  volJ  II.  p.  202. 
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the  natives  of  Otaheite;  a  people,  who,  though  they 
use  both  flesh  and  fish  in  moderate  quantities, 
draw  their  principal  subsistence  directly  from 
the  soil ;  practicing  agriculture  in  no  mean  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  that  when  they  posses- 
sed no  iron  instrument,  and  without  the  aid  of 
domesticated  animals.  Of  all  the  food  of  these 
people,  it  has  been  said  that  at  least  four-fifths 
was  vegetable,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  was 
unchanged  by  culinary  preparation.  Dr.  Forster 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  bodily  orga- 
nization of  the  better  sort  of  these  islanders. 
"  The  features  of  the  face  are  generally  regular 
"  soft  and  beautiful ;  the  nose  something  broad 
"  below  ;  the  chin  is  overspread  and  darkened 
"  by  a  fine  beard.  The  women  have  an  open 
"  cheerful  countenance,  a  full  bright  and  spark- 
"  ling  eye;  the  face  more  round  than  oval; 
"  the  features  arranged  with  uncommon  symmetry, 
"  and  heightened  and  improved  by  a  smile  which 
"  beggars  all  description.  The  rest  of  the  bodys 
"  above  the  waist,  is  well  proportioned,  inclu- 
"  ded  in  the  most  beautiful  soft  outline,  and  some- 
"  times  extremely  feminine." — "  The  common 
"  people,'*  he  says,  "  are  likewise  in  general 
"  well  built  and  proportioned,  but  more  active, 
"  and  with  limbs  and  joints  delicately  shaped. 
**  The  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  of  some  are  so 
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'*  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful,  that  they 
"  would  do  honour  to  a  Venus  de  Medicis."* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas  are  acknow- 
ledged, by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  voyagers, 
to  be  a  still  more  beautiful  race.  And  it  may  be 
said  in  p;eneral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
Society  islands,  the  Friendly  islands,  Tanna,  New 
Caledonia,  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  all  of 
which  the  natives  subsist  chiefly  upon  vegetables, 
that  they  have  a  bodily  organization  of  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  The  natives  of  some  of 
the  New  Hebrides  appear  to  be  the  strongest  ex- 
ceptions to  the  beauty  of  this  race.  The  natives 
of  Mallicollo  are  active  and  intelligent :  but 
both  Cook  and  Forster  describe  them  as  ugly,  hav- 
ing faces  like  apes.  Of  their  manners  we  know 
little.  They  practice  agriculture.  But  they  proba- 
bly depend  much  upon  their  bow  and  arrows  for 
subsistence,  since  every  man  had  one,  and  they  were 
very  unwilling  to  part  with  one.|  Bougainville  says 
that  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  (one  oftheNew 
Hebrides,)  are  short,  ugly,  and  ill  proportioned.  I 
know  nothing  of  their  habits.  It  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  reader,  if  I  here  introduce  an  ex- 
tract from  a  still  more  recent  voyager,  though  it 
only  goes  to  confirm  the  observations  already  made. 


*  Forster's  Observations,  p  230. 

t  Cook's  2d.  Voyage,  vol.  II.  p.  31e 
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"The  Washington  Islands  do  not  appear t* 
"  differ  essentially  in  the  natural  productions  ol 
"  the  country  from  the  rest  of  the  Marquesas,  or 
"  from  the  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  The 
"  bread-tree  (arto  carpus  incisa,J  the  fruit  of  which, 
te  according-  to  what  Forster  says,  is  here  larger 
"  and  finer  flavoured  than  any  whereelse  ;  cocoa- 
"  nuts,  bananas,  Indiankole,  arum  esculentum, 
"  yams,  dioscorea  alata,  and  batatas,  convolvulus 
"  batatas,  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  among 
"  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  sugar-canes  arc  also  in 
"  abundance,  but  no  attention  is  paid  to  cultiva- 

"  ting  them.  The    Otaheitan  apple,  spondias? 

"  which  the  above-named  celebrated  naturalist 
"  (Forster)  did  not  find  at  the  Marquesas,  I  found 
"  at  Nukahiwa,  but  it  was  somewhat  scarce.  Bc- 
"  sides  the  above  common  objects  of  food  there 
"  are  a  number  of  other  fruits  and  roots,  which. 
4<  the  inhabitants  eat  in  times  of  scarcity." 

"  Judging  from  the  accounts  of  all  navigator* 
"  who  have  visited  the  Friendly  and  Society  Isles, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people  of  the 
*'  Marquesas  and  Washington  Islands  excel  in 
u  beauty  and  grandeur  of  form,  in  regularity  of 
"  features  and  of  colour,  all  the  other  South-Sea 
"  islanders.  The  men  are  almost  all  tall,  robust  and 
"  well  made.       Few    were   so  fat  and  unwieldy 
"as  the  Otaheitans,  none  so  lean  and  meagre  as 
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M  the  people  of  Easter  Island.  We  did  not  se* 
u  a  single  cripppled  or  deformed  person,  but 
"  such  general  beauty  and  regularity  of  fornix 
"  that  it  g  reatly  excited  our  astonishment.  Many 
"  of  them  might  very  well  have  been  placed  by 
"  tlie  side  of  the  most  celebrated  chef-d'eeuvres 
"  of  antiquity,  and  they  would  have  lost  no- 
"  thing-  by   the  comparison." 

"  A  certain  Mau-ka-u,  or  Mufau  Taputakava* 
"  particularly  attracted  our  attention  from  his  ex- 
*'  traordinary  height,  the  vast  strength  of  his  body, 
"  and  the  admirable  proportion  of  his  limbs  and 
"  muscles.  He  was  now  twenty  years  old,  and  was 
"  six  feet  two  inches  high,  Paris  measure ;  *  and 
"  Counsellor  Tilesius,  who  unites  the  eye  of  a 
"  connoisseur  and  an  artist,  said,  he  never  saw 
"  any  one  so  perfectly  proportioned.  He  took 
"  the  trouble  of  measuring  every  part  of  this  man 
"  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  after  our  return  to 
"  Europe  imparted  his  observations  to  Counsellor 
"  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen,  who  has  studied  so 
"  assiduously  the  natural  history  of  man.  This 
"  latter  compared  the  proportions  with  the  Apollo 
**  of  Belvidere,  and  found  that  those  of  that  master 


A  French  foot  measures  thirteeeu  inches,  English  measure 
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"  piece  of  the  finest  ages  of  Grecian  art,  in  which 
"  is  combined  every  possible  integer  of  manly 
"  beauty,  corresponded  exactly  with  our  Mufau, 
"  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Nukahiwa." 

*'  I  trust  that  this  subject  will  be  thought  suf- 
"  ficiently  interesting'  to  excuse  my  giving  the  mea- 
"  surements  of  Mufau,  as  taken  by  Counsellor 
"  Tilesius,  and  detailed  in  Yoigt's  Magazine  of 
'*  Natural  History."* — These  Proportions  will  be 
found  in  the  note  below. 


*  Height,  six  feet  two  inches,  Paris  measure. 

Breadth  hetween  the  shoulders,  nineteen  iuches  two  lines. 

In  the  periphery,  forty  inches. 

Breadth  across  the  hreast,  fifteen  inches. 

Length  of  the  arms  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  end 
of  the  longest  finger,  twenty^two  iuches,  four  lines. 

Length  of  the  head  from  the  skull  to  the  chin,  ten  inches. 

Circumference  of  the  head,  measured  round  the  fore-head,  and. 
just  above  the  ears,  twenty-three  iuches  and  a  half. 

Circumference  of  the  breast,  forty-two  inches. 

Periphery  of  the  lower  belly  about  the  spleen,  thirty-two  in* 
ches. 

Periphery  of  the  great  bason,  round  the  hips,  forty-two 
inches. 

Periphery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  twenty  five  iuches. 

Periphery  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  seventeen  inches  and  a 
half. 
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The  truth    of  these  inferences  will  be  still 
more  evident  from  comparing  tribes  living-  nearly 
jn  the  same  climate,   and    with  no  other  dif- 
ference of  habit  than  a  more  abundant  use  of 
vegetables.    We  may  select  for  this  purpose  the 
New  Zealanders  and  New  Hollanders.    Both  of 
these  nations  are  destitute  of  domestic  animals; 
both  draw  a  large  portion  of  their  subsistence 
from  the  sea ;  and  both  live  in  a  climate  sufficiently 
mild,  and  nearly  equally  removed  from  the  equa- 
tor.   But  the  New  Zealander  cultivates  the  soil, 
from  which  he  draws,  perhaps,  one-half  of  hi* 
subsistence.    The  New  Hollander  uses  no  vege« 

V  '       '  "  .,11.,.  . 

Periphery  of  the  ancle  an  inch  above  the  foot,  where  it  h 
smallest,  ten  inches. 

Length  of  the  foot,  twelve  inches  and  a  half. 
I     (Greatest  breadth  of  the  foot,  five  inches  and  a  half. 

Circumferenee  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  thirteen  inches, 
and  a  half. 

Circumference  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  thirteen  inches 
and  a  quarter. 

Circumference  of  the  hand,  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter. 
Length  of  the  hand,  nine  inches. 
Circumference  of  the  neck,  sixteen  inches. 
Length  from  the  skull  to  the  navel,  thirty  one  inches  and  a 
half. 

Length  from  the  navel  to  the  division  of  the  thighs,  ten  inches 
and  a  half. 

Length  from  the  division  of  the  thighs  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
ihirty  eight  inches — Lwgsdorfs  Travels,  p.  106. 
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tables,  except  what  he  picks  up  accidentally,  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth.  "  A  few 
"  berries,  the  yam  and  fern  root,  the  flowers 
"  of  the  different  banksias,  and,  at  times,  some 
"  honey  makeup  the  whole  vegetable  catalogue."* 

The  whole  quantity  is,  of  course,  very  smell. 
The  consequence  is,  the  New  Zealander  enjoys  a 
perfect  organization;  but  the  New  Hollander 
is  defective.  "  Their  size,"  says  Dr.  Forster 
of  the  former,  "  is  generally  tall,  their  body 
"  strong  and  formed  for  fatigue,  their  limbs 
*'  proportioned  and  well  knit."f  Of  the  latter 
Collins  testifies,  that  «'  in  general,  indeed  almost 
"  universally,  the  limbs  of  these  people  were 
"  small:  of  most  of  them  the  arms,  legs,  and 
((  thighs  were  very  thin."  J 

Beauty  of  features   appears  to  depend  upon 

still  nicer  circumstances.  Many  races,  which 
are  perfectly  vigorous  are  very  hard  favoured ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  are  beau- 
tiful in  their  own  estimation.    But  the  form  of 


*  Collins"  s  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  p,  361, 

■f  Forsters  Observations,  p.  237. 

t  Collias's  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  359, 
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It vitures,  which  accompanies  the  most  perfect 
vaces  of  mankind,  must  be  reckoned  the  proper 
standard  of  beauty ;  and  where  great  devia- 
tions from  this  standard  are  universal,  we  must 
suspect   the  agency  of  some  general  cause. 

The  Calmucks  and  the  Circassians  are  not 
remote  from  each  other ;  but  wonderfully  different 
in  their  form  and  physiognomy.  The  portrait 
of  the  former  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  Nothing  is  more  hideous  than  a  Calmuck. 
"  High,  prominent,  and  broad  cheek  bones *  very 
"  little  eyes,  widely  separated  from  each  other; 
"  a  flat  and  broad  nose  ;  coarse  greasy  jet  black 
f*  hair;  scarcely  any  eye-brows;  and  enormous 
"  prominent  ears;  compose  no  very  inviting 
"  countenance."*  Of  the  women  he  says,  "it 
4i  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sex,  so  horrible 
**  and  inhuman  was  their  appearance." 

Of  the  Circassians  we  have  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  writer  the  following  report.     "  The 
"  beauty  of   features  and  form,  for  which  the  • 
«'  Circassians    have    been    so    long  celebrated, 
"  is  certainly  prevalent    among   them.  Their 


Clark e?s  Travels,  yoL  I.  p.  242 
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"  noses  are  aquiline,  their  eye-brows  arched 
44  and  regular,  their  mouths  small,  their  teeth 
"  remarkably  white,  and  their  ears  not  so  large, 
"  nor  so  prominent  as  among-  the  Tartars ;  al- 
44  though  from  wearing  the  head  always  shaven, 
44  tfiey  appear  to  disadvantage,  according-  to  our 
44  European  notions.  They  are  well  shaped,  and 
44  very  active,  being-  generally  of  the  middle 
44  sizes,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  eight  or  nine 
44  inches.  Their  women  are  the  most  beautiful 
46  perhaps  in  the  world,  of  enchanting  perfec- 
44  tion  of  countenance,  and  very  delicate  fea- 
44  tures.  Those,  whom  we  saw,  the  accidental 
44  captives  of  war,  were  remarkably  handsome. — 
44  The  most  chosen  works  of  the  best  painters, 
44  representing  a  Hector  or  a  Helen,  do  not  dis- 
. 44  play  greater  beauty  then  we  beheld,  even  in 
"  the  prison  of  Ekaterinadara,  where  wounded 
44  Circassians,  male  and  female,  loaded  with  fet- 
4C  ters,  and  huddled  together,  were  pining  in 
44  sickness  and  sorrow."* 

Few  will  hesitate    to   pronounce,   that  this 
'  Holiness  of  the  Calmucks  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence  of  their  diet.    The  horse  is  to  the  Cal- 


*  Clarke's  Trarels,  toI.  L  p.  370. 
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muck  what  the  rein  deer  is  to  the  Laplander,  his 
slave  in  life,  and  his  food  after  death.    But  be- 
sides  horse   flesh,    which    he    often  eats  raw, 
the    Calmuck   devours    indiscriminately  every 
animal  he  can  kill.    "  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
t(  tent,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  hung  a  quantity  of 
«  hors«    flesh,  with    the  limbs  of   dogs,  cats5 
"  marmots,  rats,  &c.  drying  in  the  sun,  and  quite 
"  black."  And  of  the  grossness  of  their  manners 
we  have  the  following  picture.     "  Jnst  before 
"  entering  the  town  a  young  Calmuck  woman 
"  passed  us  astride  on  horse-back,  laden  with 
"  raw  horse  flesh,  hanging  like  carrion  before 
*'  her  on  each  side.    She  was  grinning  archly  at 
(*  the  treasure  she  had    obtained  :  this  we  after- 
**  wards     found    to    be    realiy    carrion.  A 
ft  dead  horse  lying  in  the  ditch  surrounding  the 
*'  town  on  the  land    side,  had  attracted  about 
"  thirteen  dogs,    whom  we  found  greedily  de- 
f  vouring  what  remained  ;  the  Calmuck  having 
f*  contested  the  prize  with  them  just  before,  and 
f*  helped  herself  to  as  much  of  the  mangled  car- 
case, as  she  could  carry  away."* 

Such  are  pastoral  manners,  naked  and  undis- 
guised by  the  veil  of  artificial  refinement ;  and 


*  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  I-  p.  256. 
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such  their  consequences.    Of  the  Circassiaas  we 
know  little,  except  that  they  subsist  chiefly  by 
agriculture,    Travelling-  through  their  territory  is 
thought  to  be  so  dangerous,  that  it  has  hardly  been 
attempted.    A  slight  view  that  Dr.  Clarke  obtain- 
ed of  a  part  of  it  shewed"  a  country  cultivated 
"  like  a  garden."     Probably,  some  other  local 
circumstances    are  peculiarly  favourable.     It  is 
said  that  the  teeth  are  remarkably  white  :  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  indicates  great  purity  both  of 
the  solid  and  the  fluid  matter,  which  enters  into 
their  diet. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  a  tribe  of 
Indians,    called  Ricaras.      They   cultivate  the 
earth ;  raise  corn,  maize,  and  other  produce,  iu 
quantities  sufficient  both  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, and  for  sale  and  exchange  with  their  neigh- 
bours.   This  tribe  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
.of  their  persons;  the  men  are  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned ;  the  women  handsome  and  lively.  The 
following  trait  of  their  character  sufficiently  marks 
their  intellectual  endowments.    "  On  our  side  we 
"  were  equally  gratified  at  discovering  that  these 
"'Ricaras  made  use  of  no  spirituous  liquors  of 
*'  any  kind,  the  example  of  the  traders  who  bring* 
«  it  to  them  so  far  from  tempting  having  in  fact 
*'  disgusted  them.      Supposing  that  it    was  as 
«  agreeable  to  them  as  to  the  other  Indians,  we 
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"  had  at  first  offered  them  whiskey,  but  (hey 

"  refused  it  with  this  sensible  remark,  that  they 

u  Were  surprized  that  their  father  should  present  to 

"  them  a  liquor  which  would  make  them  fools."* 

The  Laplanders  are  of  dwarfish  stature,  f  It 
may  be  thought,  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the  ri- 
gour of  their  polar  cold.  But  we  find  inter- 
spersed among  them,  and  inhabiting*  the  very 
same  country,  numerous  families  of  industrious 
Finns,  who  cultivate  the  earth,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  its  produce;  and  this  race,  though 
they  remain  for  centuries  in  the  same  country, 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  smaller  than 
the  Swedes  or  Norwegians. J  We  must  ac- 
knowledge then,  that  the  mode  of  life  has  in- 
finitely more  effect  upon  the  human  form  than 
climate. 

We  need  not,  however,  travel  to  the  other 
v  ide  of  the  globe  for  proofs  of  the  salubrity  of 
vegetable  food,  or  to  shew  that  the  human  body 


*  Travels  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  by  Capts.  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  p.  75. 

t  The  Greeulanders  are  also  very  short ;  generally  under  fire 

ftet 

JVonBuch'i  Travels,  p.  2C7. 
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will,  upon  no  other  support,  arrive  at  its  full 
stature,    attain    its    just    proportion,    and  be 
marked  by  health,   strength  and  beauty.  The 
great  body  of  our  English  peasantry,  and  even 
vast  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis,   subsist  almost  wholly  on  vegetables  and 
are   perfectly  well  nourished.      The  peasantry 
of  Lancashire*    and    Cheshire,  who    live  prin- 
cipally   on  potatoes'  and  butter-milk,  are  cele- 
brated  as   the    handsomest    race    in  England. 
Two  or  three  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  in 
Ireland  are  supported  the  same   way.     On  this 
subject  it  is  said    by  Dr.  Adam    Smith,  "  the 
*"  chairmen,  porters,  and  coal  heavers  in  London, 
"  and  those  unfortunate  women  who  live  by  pros- 
"  titution,   the    strongest  men,    and   the  most 
"  beautiful    women    perhaps  in  the  British  do- 
u  minions,  are  said  to  be,  the  greater  part  of 
"  them,  from  the  lower  rank  of  people  in  Ire- 
"  land,   who  are  generally  fed  with  this  root, 
*k  (the  potatoe).    No  food   can  afford  a  more 
"  decisive  proof  of  its  nourishing  quality,  or  of 
"  its  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  health  of 
*f  the  human  constitution."* 

A  notion  has  been  very  prevalent*  even 
among    philosophical    writers,    that  the  food 


*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  I.  p.  251. 
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Should   vary  with  the  climate.     They  observe 
that  between  the  tropics  the  natives  live  princi- 
pally  upon  fruits,  seeds,    and    roots.  Though, 
animal  food  is  not  avoided,  except  among-  some 
particular    classes,  yet  men  are,  in  these  climates, 
exceedingly  sparing  of  its  use.    In  the  temperate 
climates  the  more   general  habit  is  to  use  a  mix- 
ture of  animal   and   vegetable    food,    which  is 
held  to  be  in  these  regions  the  most  wholesome* 
In  the  high  northern  latitudes*  animals  are  pro- 
duced in  plenty,  but  vegetable  productions,  fit 
for  the  food  of  man,  are  scanty  ;  and   in  these 
countries  therefore  men  are  confined  principally 
to  animal  food.    They  go  even  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  nature   herself  in   these    regions  dictates 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals ;  for  that  men 
must,  of  necessity,  use  this   sort  of  food,  or 
perish  from  hunger.    If  this  plea  be  well  foun- 
ded, it  must  be  allowed  to  be  unanswerable. 

The  above  is  certainly  a  faithful  account 
of  the  present  habits  of  mankind  in  general; 
but  it  appears  to  be  the  result  rather  of  an  im- 
perfect state  of  civilization,  than  springing 
either  from  wisdom  or  necessity.  In  the  tro- 
pical climates  animals  are  or  might  be  pro- 
duced more  abundantly  than  in  the  polar 
regions  j  the  earth  being  more  fertile.  But  men 
attach   themselves    more    to  agriculture,  as  in 


these  countries,  the  ill  consequences  of  usin^i 
much  animal  food  are  more  evident ;  and  therefore 
universally  known  and  acknowledged.  In  the 
temperate  climates,  the  existing-  population 
could  not  be  supported  by  pasturage  alone  5  and 
therefore  the  body  of  the  people,  of  necessity, 
used  a  mixed  diet,  wholly  ignorant,  for  the 
most  part,  of  its  effects,  upon  the  body.  In  the 
high  northern  latitudes,  agriculture  is  hardly 
known,  and  a  scanty  population  is  supported  by 
ashing",  the  chase,  or  pasturage,  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  vegetable  productions.  But  they  live 
so,  not  because  it  is  most  suitable  to  their  situa- 
tion, but  from  their  ignorance  of  more  useful 
Arts. 

There  was  a  time,  probably,  when  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  men  lived,  nearly  as  they  now" 
live  in  these  remote  regions.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
persuade  myself  that  even  in  those  climates  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  support  his  own  lite  by  the 
destruction  of  other  animated  beings.  We  find. 
bo  part  of  the  globe,  habitable  by  man,  which 
is  not  stocked  with  herbivorous  animals.  The 
Pesserais  of  Cape  Horn  is  clothed  with  the  skin  of 
the  guanicoe,  (a  species  of  deer}.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  same  continent,  the  buffalo, 
the  moose  deer  (or  elk),  the  musk  ox,  common 
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deer,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  mice,  ami  other 
animals,  which  draw  their  nutriment  im- 
mediately from  the  earth,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance as  high  as  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
besides  a  plentiful  stock  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
wolverines,  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  which 
are  sustained  indirectly  from  the  same  source.* 
Where  the  support  of  every  species  of  animals 
is  so  abundant,  it  is  inconceiveable,  that  the 
earth  should  deny  to  man  alone  a  salubrious 
and  innocent  repast. 

In  these  re<nons  the  transition  from  their  \<mvr 
and  gloomy  winter  to  summer  heat  is  immediate  j 
and  nature  compensates  for  the  short  duration 
of  the  season  of  vegetation  by  its  great  rapidity 
and  luxuriance.  The  heat  is  at  this  time  as  great 
as  in  our  own  climate  at  the  same  Season. 
The  country  becomes  covered  with  verdure,  and 
teems  with  life.  Near  the  North  Cape,  the 
Ultima  Thide  of  Europe,  rich  pastures  that  want- 
no  cultivation,  and  beautiful  natural  meadow* 
are  to  be  seen.  And  even  at  the  very  extre- 
mity, which  forms  the  cape  itself,  in  the  71st 
degree  of  north   latitude,   were  found  growing 


*  Hcatrue's  Jouruey  to  the  Norther  Oi:i:an,  paisim. 
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ome  plants  of  angelica,  a  salubrious  vegetable. 
The  arctic  regions  are  not  even  without  its  deli- 
cacies, unknown  to  other  countries.  The  berry- 
bearing  plants  are  particularly  abundant.  The 
Wilms  chamatmorns,  a  large  kind  of  raspberry,  is 
plentiful :  and  the  rubus  arcticus,  a  plant  of  the  same 
genus,  bears  a  fruit  superior  in  fragrance  and, 
ilavour  to  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  and  to 
all  other  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  even  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  Italy.  A  small  plateful 
of  this  fruit  is  the  most  exquisite  of  perfu- 
mes.* 

These  considerations  show  sufficiently  how 
futile  is  this  plea  of  necessity.  On  the  contrary, 
they  render  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  in  what^ 
ever  part  of  the  habitable  globe  man  can  exist, 
there  vegetable  nutriment  may  either  be  found 
or  be  raised :  that1  in  no  situation  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  man  is  the  earth  devoid  of  pro- 
lific power,  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and 
#ven  to  gratify  his  palate. 

This  plea  of  necessity  is  contradicted  even 
by  experience ;  for,  from  the  latest  accounts 
which  have  been   published,  agriculture  has  at 

*  Aserbi's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  106, 
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length  penetrated  these  remote  region!?.  The 
potatoe  cultivation  has  been  several  years  quite 
general  at  Lyngen,  in  Lapland,  situated  under 
the  70th  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  the 
same  is  called  a  blessed  corn  country.*  Agri- 
culture is  pratised  likewise  at  Alten :  this  is 
the  most  northern  agriculture  of  the  world,  j* 

As  men,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  society 9 
display  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  power 
than  other  animals,  which  is  applied  both  to  the 
gaining  of  food,  and  every  other  object  condu- 
cive to  his  well  being,  it  is  argued  that  this 
makes  so  essential  a  difference  between  men  and 
other  animals,  that  we  cannot  apply  to  man 
the  reasoning  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  con- 
clusive with  regard  to  others,  In  animals,  gui- 
ded by  instinct,  it  is  true  that  we  see  a  very 
exact  adaptation  of  their  form  and  powers  to  the 
objects  of  their  desires  and  appetites.  We  may 
therefore  in  these  commonly  infer  from  their 
conformation  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they 
are  fitted.  But  superior  powers  having  bgeji 
given  to  man,  by  the  medium  of  a  higher  order 


*  Von  Buch's  Travels,  p.  22L 
f  ibid.  p.  245, 
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of  intellect,  we  must  give  him  a  wider  field  of 
action  ;  nor  suppose,  that  nothing  can  be  suited 
to  his  nature,  which  happens  not  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  his  unaided  physical  powers. 

I  would  allow  so  much  weight  to  this  argu- 
ment,  as  never  to  permit  theoretical  reasoning 
to  weigh  for  a  moment  against  the  results  of 
experience.  The  intellect  of  man  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  proper  nature  as  his  bodily  frame, 
given  him  surely  to  promote  his  well  being. 
But  I  suspect  that  its  power  over  the  organization 
must  necessarily  be  very  limited.  For  a  well 
organized  frame  of  body  must  be  thought  to  be 
a  possession  anterior  to  all  other  improvements, 
and  the  instrument,  which  the  intellect  itself 
makes  use  of,  to  acquire  the  materials  of  ail 
other  improvements.  In  a  certain  degree,  it 
appears  essential  to  the  intellect  itself,  and  con- 
natural with  it.  It  follows  then  that  a  just 
bodily  organization  is  neither  the  object  nor  the 
consequence  of  intellectual  culture.  It  is  rather 
the  gift  of  nature  ;  which  is  saying,  nearly,  that 
it  results  from  natural  habits.  In  fact,  it  has 
ever  been  more  the  effect  of  some  happy  com- 
bination of  fortuitous  circumstances,  than  of  de- 
sign   or  wisdom. 

On  the  place,   which  man  holds  in  the  scale 
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of  animated  beings,  all  naturalists  are  agreed. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  deem  it  a  sort 
of  degradation  to  the  human  species  to  class 
mankind  with  monkeys,  apes,  and  baboons  ;  and 
to  show  the  analogy  of  his  structure  with 
that  of  the  orang-outang.  But  misplaced 
pride  and  an  ignorant  misapprehension  cannot 
alter  the  nature  of  things.  Our  very  language 
acknowledges  the  reality  of  the  analogy  between 
the  races:  monkey  can  mean  nothing  but  manni- 
kin,  or  little  man.  In  insisting  on  this  analo- 
gy, we  limit  ourselves  to  physical  facts,  which  are 
undeniable.  But  granting  it  to  be  perfectly 
correct,  it  does  not  follow  that  man  in  consequence 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  the  mon- 
key, than  he  does  to  that  of  the  otter,  except  in  the 
single  circumstance  of  the  choice  of  food.  The 
monkey  is  not  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  otter, 
or  the  fox,  or.  the  beaver,  or  any  other  animal* 
In  his  nobler  part,  his  rational  soul,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  the  whole  tribe  of  animals  by  a 
boundary,  which  cannot  be  passed.  It  is  only  when 
man  divests  himself  of  his  reason,  and  debases  him- 
self by  brutal  habits,  that  he  renounces  his  just 
rank  among  created  beings,  and  sinks  himself  below 
the  level  of  the  beasts. 

I  f  the  question  were  proposed  whether  man  w  ere 
by  nature  intended  to  walk  erect,  or,  like  the  ani- 
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raals,  upon  all-fours,  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
head  is  united  to  the  spine,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  ischiadic  bones,  fromthe  structure  and 
position  of  the  socket  of  the  thigh,  from  the 
whole  compages  of  the  feet,  I  should  conclude 
with  confidence  that  the  erect  position  was  the 
most  natural  to  the  human  species.  Looking  upon 
man  merely  as  an  animal,  I  should  likewise 
conclude,  from  the  structure  of  the  hand,  the 
form  of  the  mouth,  the  articulation  of  the  under 
jaw,  the  teeth,  the  stomach,  the  caecum,  the 
colon,  and  the  length  of  the  intestines  ;  from  all 
these  circumstances*  I  say,  I  should  conclude, 
that  vegetable  food  is  that,  which  is  most  natural 
to  man.  Many  indeed  assert  that  man  has  a 
structure  between  that  of  the  herbivorous  and 
carnivorous  tubes.  Those  who  arjnie  thus  ac- 
knowledge  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  his 
form  and  structure,  in  considering  the  species  of 
food  he  ought  to  use.* 

Man,  says  the  flesh  eater,  is  destined  to  be  gui- 
ded by  reason ;  the  animals  by  instinct :  and 
this  is  offered  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  his  doing 
whatever  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Probably, 
however,  reason  and  instinct  are  essentially  the 


See  Note  L» 
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same;  they  are  but  different  modes  of  attain- 
ino-  the  same  end  :  nor  can  the  former  be  more 
wisely  employed  than  in  rendering-  our  habits 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  latter.  This 
was  the  sentiment  of  our  moral  poet;  who  has 
said, 

See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art? 
To  copy  Instinct  then  vvas  Reason's  part. 

Essay  on  Man. 

Man,  it  is  true,  is  or  ought  to  be,  guided 
by  reason.  But  no  guide  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  the  individual  reason  of  the  beings, 
which  are,  as  it  Mere,  the  elementary  particles 
of  human  society.  Passion,  whim,  fashion,  imi- 
tation, or  the  fleeting  sensations  of  the  moment,  are 
incentives  to  action:  above  all,  custom  has  erec- 
ted a  despotism  over  individual  will,  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  which  reason  protests  in  vain.  How 
little  reason  has  been  consulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  common  habits  of  life  we  may 
judge  from  considering,  that  the  habits  of  mo* 
dcrn  life  are  essentially  the  same,  as  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  rude  beginnings  of  civi- 
lized society.  The  manner  of  living  of  an 
European  philosopher,  absorbed  in  study  and 
meditation,  and  of  an  Indian  savage,  destitute 
of  reflection  and  of  foresight,  are  essentially  the 
same.    In  what  does  the  banquet  of  an  Eng- 
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lish  prince  differ  from  the  feast  of  a  chieftain  of 
Otaheite,  unless  it  be  in  the  costliness  of  the 
utensils,  or  the  refinements  oi  the  cookery  ?  Fish, 
flesh,  and  poultry,  in  each  form  the  favourite 
materials  of  the  repast,  which  is  finished  by  the 
swallowing'  of  potions  of  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
What  share  reason  has  had  in  the  institution 
of  these  customs,  I  must  leave  to  their  advocates  to 
explain. 

To  form  clear  conceptions  on  this  subject,  let 
us  take  a  survey— it  must  of  necessity  be  very 
cursory, — of  the  natural  progress  of  human  man- 
ners. We  would  begin  with  the  state  of  nature : 
hut  such  a  state  can  be  found  no  where  among: 
ihe  inhabitants  of  earth.  We  cannot,  however, 
but  suppose  that  there  has  been  a  primaeval  state 
of  man,  and  it  is  allowable  therefore  to  conceive 
md  depict  such  a  state. 

The  earth  while  left  to  its  natural  fertility, 
as  is  observed  by  the  eloquent  and  penetrating 
Rousseau,*  was  covered  with  immense  forests, 
whose  trees  were  never  mutilated  by  the  axe, 
but  presented  on   every    side   both  sustenance 


*  Dissertation  sur  I'Origiue  &  les  Fondemens  de  l'Inegalite 
parmi  tes  Homines. 
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and  shelter  for  every  species  of  animals.  Men 
Mould  among  these  wander  up  and  down,  awl 
iive  like  them  upon  the  substances,  to  which  hi* 
instinct  would  direct  him,  and  which  his  physi- 
cal powers  would  enable  him  to  collect.  These 
would  probably  be  in  harmony,  as  we  find  them 
in  all  other  animals. 

As  man  is  devoid  of  all  natural  clothing",  we 
must  suppose  him  placed  in  the  tropical  regions; 
here  the  air  is  always  of  a  genial  warmth ;  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  is  abundant ;  and  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  particular  season  ;  and  the  shade  of 
the  trees  would  protect  hirn  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  vertical  sun.  The  same  trees,  whiclt 
shelter,  would  yield  the  principal  part  of  his 
sustenance.  Thus  the  fruit  of  trees  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  natural  species  of  diet.  Rousseau 
says  it  is  the  most  abundant ;  as  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  from  having-  compared  the  produce 
of  two  pieces  of  land  of  equal  area  and  quality, 
the  one  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  other  planted 
with  chesnut  trees.* 


*  The  bread  fruit  tree  appears  to  support  the  most  abundant 
population.  Dr.  Forster,  comparing  the  parts  of  Otaheite,  which 
are  best  cultivated,  with  those  of  France,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, calculated  the  population,  about  the  year  1774,  to' be  to 
that  of  the  latter,  nearly  as  17  to  1. — Forstpi's  Observations, 
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But  man  would  not  confine  himself  to  htfatt% 
or  the  produce  of  trees ;  he  is  formed  equally 
for  climbing,  and  for  walking-  on  the  ground ; 
his  eye  may  be  directed  with  equal  ease  to 
objects  above  him,  and  on  the  earth.  Hi> 
arm  has  a  corresponding-  latitude  of  motion. 

Man  must  have  been  feci  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  any  art,  even  the  simple  one  of  making 
a  bow  and  arrows.      He  could  not  then  have 
lived  by  prey,  since  all  the  animals  excel  him 
in  swiftness.      There  is  no  antipathy  between 
man  and  other  animuls,  which  indicates  that  na- 
ture has  intended  them  for  acts  of  mutual  hosr 
tility.    Numerous  observations  of  travellers  and 
voyagers  have  proved,  that  in  uninhabited  islands, 
or  in  countries,  where  animals  are  not  disturbed 
or  hunted,  they  betray  no  fear  of  men  :  the  birds 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand 
the  foxes  will  approach  him  like  a  dog.  These 
are  no  feeble  indications,  that  nature  intended 
him  to  live  in  peace  with  the  other  tribes  of  ani? 
smals.* 

Least  of  all  would  instinct  prompt  him  to  the 


*  On  this  subject  See  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  vol,  .1 
p  290.  4to.  Darwin's  Zoonornia  ;Chapter  on  Instinct ;  or  HoimVs 
fetches  on  Man  ;  Preliminary  Discourse, 
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use  the  dead  body  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  sig  ht 
of  it  would  rather  excite  horror,  compassion, 
and  aversion.  In  a  warm  climate,  putrefaction 
succeeding  immediately  to  dissolution,  dead 
flesh  must  speedily  diffuse  an  offensive  odour, 
and  occasion  insuperable  loathing  and  disgust. 

Living  wholly  upon  vegetables,  without  culinary 
preparation,  our  man  of  nature  could  never  ex- 
perience thirst.  Even  intense  heat  does  not  ap- 
pear to  excite  thirst,  unless  it  be  upon  bodies, 
injured  by  a  depraved  and  unnatural  diet, 
He  would  have  no  call  therefore  to  the  use  of 
liquids,  further  than  as  they  are  contained  in  the 
juices  of  the  fruits  and  esculent  plants,  which 
he  would  eat.  Drinking  would  be  needless :  it  is 
an  action  which  does  not  appear  suited  to  the  na- 
tural organization  of  man,  after  the  infant  state. 

Finally,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  man  under 
these  circumstances,  considered  as  a  mere  animal, 
would  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  physical  perfec- 
tion :  that  he  would  have  a  body  duly  formed  and 
and  a  robust  frame ;  great  vigour,  great  activity, 
and  uninterrupted  health.  I  cannot  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  state  is  comparable  to  the  bene* 
fits  of  civilization  :  such  an  opinion  is  an  extra- 
vagance, which  can  be  maintained  only  from 
the  love  of  paradox  and  singularity.  This  fancied 
state  of  nature  excludes  the  very  notion  of  mo- 
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ality,  and  admits  not  of  intellectual  improvement, 
principles  which  form  the  most  proud  distinction 
of  the  human  race. 

Though  this  picture  is  in  a  good  measure 
the  creature  of  imagination,  there  having  been 
found  no  tribes  of  men,  who  depend  for  their 
subsistence  solely  upon  their  physical  powers,  yet 
solitary  examples  have  not  been  unfrequent,  in 
which  individuals  have  really  subsisted  by  no 
other  means.  Such  are  the  wild  men#  the  homines 
sylvestres  of  Linnaeus,  who  have  been  found  in 
the  forests,  even  in  Europe.  In  intellect  these 
did  not  appear  to  be  superior  to  the  animals,  their 
associates ;  which  must  have  resulted  from  hav- 
ing been  secluded  from  all  converse  with  their 
species.  But  they  were  in  perfect  health,  and 
possessed  incredible  activity.  They  could  have 
used  nothing  but  fresh  vegetable  food ;  this  w7as 
the  sort  of  food  of  which  they  were  the  fond- 
est ;  the  want  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  their  regret,  and  the  motive 
for  attempting  to  return  to  their  accustomed 
mode  of  life,  as  they  constantly  did. 

If  men  ever  lived  nearly  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition 
could  not  continue.  Man  is  by  nature  gre- 
garious; and  has  naturally  both  the  will  and 
the  power  of  communicating  his  ideas  by  the  in- 
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flections  of  his  voice.  I  have  heard  a  child  of 
three  months  old  call  for  the  breast  by  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  note.  Knowledge  must  therefore 
spring-  up  and  increase.  Arts  would  be  inven- 
ted, and  man  would  call  his  ingenuity  in  aid  of 
his  physical  force.  The  pride  of  reason  and  the 
wantonness  of  power  would  extend  his  dominion* 
engender  artificial  wants,  and  make  him  the 
enemy  and  the  tyrant  of  his  more  feeble  and 
less  crafty  companions.  No  society  of  men  has 
been  observed,  in  which  the  procuring  and  prepara- 
tion of  food  has  not  been  a  work  of  some  degree 
of  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  savage,  the  pastoral, 
and  the  agricultural  states,  comprehend  the  prin- 
cipal forms  of  society,  under  which  men  are 
found  to  live. 

The  energies  of  the  savage  are  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  search  of  food  ;  the  chace,  and 
such  vegetables  as  grow  spontaneously  being  his 
sole  dependance.  The  materials  which  support 
life  being  very  scanty,  population  must  be  propor- 
tionally limited  ;  and  war  ssems  necessary  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  undivided  possession  of  his  preca- 
rious means  of  subsistence.  His  mind  is  congenial 
to  his  situation :  the  hostile  and  furious  pas- 
sions have  uncontrolled  possession  of  his  soul : 
he  delights  in  the  infliction  of  wounds  and  death ; 
he  is  a  stranger  to  remorse  to  compassion,  and 
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to  sympathy;  he  knows  not  the  charms  of  bene- 
volence ;  even  love  in  his  obdurate  bosom  is  but 
a  transient  spark.  This  state  is  by  those,  who 
have  not  very  definite  ideas  of  things,  con- 
iounded  with  the  imaginary  state  of  nature; 
and  some  have  concluded,  from  the  vices  of 
the  savage  state,  that  man  is  naturally  cruel, 
ferocious,  and  malevolent.  But  this  state  is  to- 
tally distinct  from  what  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  state  of  nature.  It  is  one  in  which 
instinct  is  the  most  completely  annihilated,  and 
reason  is  the  most  feeble.  The  qualities  of  the 
savage  are  the  direct  result  of  situation  and 
mode  of  life.  If  the  proper  nature  of  man  is 
to  be  improveable  without  limit,  by  the  force 
of  intellect ;  the  condition  of  the  savage,  so  far 
from  being  natural,  is  that  which  recedes  the 
farthest  from  the  state  of  nature. 

The  period  of  individual  existence  appears  in 
this  state  to  be  short.  So  many  are  cut  off  by 
violence,  (for  their  wars  are  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacres, in  which  neither  age  nor  sex  are  spared)  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  proportion  would 
reach  old  age.  But  we  are  assured  by  a  faith- 
ful observer  of  the  northern  tribes,  that  among 
them  a  woman  is  old  and  wrinkled  at  thirty.* 


*  Hearne's  Journey,  p.  89. 
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By  the  simple  arts  of  fencing-  in  the  land  and 
preserving  a  portion  of  the  natural  herbage  for 
winter  fodder,  man  became  enabled  to  domesti- 
cate some  tribes  of  animals.  By  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  food,  the  number  of  these  animals  is 
greatly  increased;  so  that  they  form  a  portion  of 
the  artificial  population  of  cultivated  countries. 
Over  these  tribes  he  has  assumed  despotic 
power ;  he  uses  their  labour,  and  applies 
both  their  milk  and  their  flesh  to  his  own  sus- 
tenance. Man  then  became  a  shepherd ;  and 
by  this  transition  he  very  much  improved  his 
condition.  Food  being  more  abundant,  popula- 
tion increased;  and  from  an  increased  sense  of 
security,  manners  would  become  less  ferocious, 
Still  civilization  would  be  very  imperfect.  All 
the  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  have  desolated 
kingdoms  and  subverted  empires,  were  pastoral 
tribes,  drawing  their  chief  subsistence  from  their 
flocks  and  herds. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  by  giving  life  to  these 
new  tribes  of  animals,  man  has  conferred  upon 
them  any  real  blessing.  One  fact  alone  may 
make  us  hesitate  on  this  subject.  It  appear* 
impossible  to  keep  the  domestic  animals  in  a' 
state  of  subjection  without  mutilating  the  males 
excepting  a  few,  who  are  preserved  for  the  pur 
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p&se  of  propagation.  It  may  fairly  be  enquired 
whether  this  shocking  outrage  on  the  common 
rights  of  nature,  this  cutting-  asunder  of  the  link, 
"which  connects  the  individual  with  his  common 
species,  does  not  more  than  counterbalance 
all  the  pleasures,  which  any  being'  may  be  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  the  mere  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal life. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  its  various  productions  to  human 
sustenance,  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  improvement 
in  the  arts  essential  to  the  support  of  life.  By  the 
exercise  of  this  beneficial  art,  myriads  of  hu- 
man beings  are  called  into  life,  who  could 
otherwise  have  never  existed.  By  its  introduc- 
tion a  great  revolut  ion  was  commenced  in  the  re- 
lations of  neighbouring:  communities.  The  eul- 
tivator  being  directly  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  public  tranquillity,  and  the  causes 
which  foster  hostility  and  rancour  being  removed, 
nations  became  disposed  to  suspend  their  animosi- 
ties, and  rather  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
their  mutual  welfare,  which  became  to  all  a  common 
source  of  prosperity.  Internal  order  became  too 
as  necessary  as  external  security.  Thus  peace 
and  the  empire  of  law  would  succeed  to  strife, 
violence,  and  anarchy.    It  seems  no  visionary  or 
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romantic  speculation  to  conjecture,  that  if  all 
mankind  confined  themselves  for  their  support 
to  the  productions  supplied  by  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  -war,  with  its  attendant  misery  and 
horrors,  might  cease  to  be  one  of  the  scourges 
of  the  human  race. 

Nor  are  the  effects  of  agriculture  less  favour- 
able to  private  happiness  than  to  public  pros- 
perity. Probably  there  is  not  one  of  the  real 
wants  of  life  which  may  not  be  supplied  directly 
from  the  soil  •>  food,  cloathiiig,  light,  heat,  the 
materials  of  houses,  and  the  instruments  needful 
for  their  construction.  By  its  means  not  only 
is  population  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
but  the  happiness  of  each  individual  is  greatly 
augmented.  It  multiplies  enjoyments  by  pre- 
senting to  the  organs  an  infinite  variety  of  new 
and  agreeable  impressions ;  which  are  of  them- 
selves, to  an  unvitiated  palate,  abundantly  suf- 
ficient for  the  gratifications  of  sense.  Indeed,  every 
taste,  that  is  truly  exquisite,  is  afforded  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  a  wretched  state  of  per- 
version must  be  the  digesting  organs  and  palate 
of  the  man,  who  has  lost  his  relish  for  these 
pure,  simple,  and  innocent  delights.  Agriculture 
disseminates  man  over  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
it  diffuses  health,  prosperity,  joy,  society,  bene- 
volence ;  from  it  spring  all  the  charities  of  life, 
and  it  makes  a  common  family  of  the  whole 
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human  race.  If  those,  who  confine  themselves 
to  its  precious  gifts,  cannot,  without  other  pre. 
cautions,  escape  diseases,  these  are  at  least  more 
mild  in  their  form,  and  more  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  longevity  is  promoted  ;  the  final  stroke 
is  received  with  tranquillity,  and  death  is  dis- 
armed of  its  terrors. 

The  primeeval  command  of  the  deity  to  our  first 
parents  was,  "  to  subdue  the  earth."*  The 
labours  of  agriculture  fulfil  this  first  com- 
mand; and  men,  in  their  providing  for  his 
own  necessities,  pay  the  homage  of  obedience 
to  the  divine  will.  The  reflecting  mind,  upon 
contemplating  the  strict  connection  between 
ike  exercise  of  this  art  and  the  well  being 
of  human  society,  can  hardly  abstain  from  the 
enquiry  whether  man  can  perform  any  act  of  reli- 
gion more  grateful  to  the  author  of  his  existence. 

IP  o 

We  find,  by  looking  on  things  as  they  really 
are,  that  in  almost  all  societies  of  men,  which 
have  attained  any  tolerable  degree  of  civilization, 
in  a  certain  degree  the  arts  of  all  the  different 
i-i  ages  of  society  continue  to  be  practised.  Men 
hunt  and  lish,  and  live  partly  upon  the  produce, 
be  it  of  their  pleasure  or  their  toil.  They  keep 
domestic  animals  ;  and  they  till  the  earth.  Thus, 
in  fact,  the  manners  of  savage,  of  pastoral,  and 
agricultural  life  are  blended  together.    And,  in  the 
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progress  of  the  arts,  it  has  so  happened,  that 
the  things,  which  in  a  rude  state  of  society 
were  the  most  plentiful,  become  the  most  scan* 
ty  :  and,  inversely,  things  which  could  hardly 
be  procurexi  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  be* 
come  gradually  highly  abundant,  and  of  little 
relative  value. 

Thus  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  human  so- 
ciety the  flesh  of  animals,  or  fish,  are  obtained 
with  infinitely  greater  ease,  than  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  Savages,  and  even  early  colonists 
kill  animals  for  their  furs  or  their  hides,  their 
flesh  being  often  left  to  perish  as  of  no  value; 
and  even  in  advanced  stages  of  civilization,  the 
price  of  meat  was  either  less  or  equal  to  that 
of  bread.  But  this  proportion  becomes  gradually 
reversed. 

By  cultivation,  vegetable  productions  become 
so  abundant,  as  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and  cheaper  than  any  of  the 
other  substances,  which  are  used  as  food.  Indeed, 
according  to  all  the  present  experience  of  man- 
kind, in  free  countries,  vegetable  food  increases 
with  the  demand  caused  by  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  so  that  this  increase  is  not  the  cause  but 
the  effect  of  increased  population.    All  apprehen- 
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sions  of  evil  from  an  over-abundance  of  people, 
appear,  in  European  countries  at  least,  to  be  vi- 
sionary.   Death  seems  very  rarely,  even  in  the 
poorest  class  of  the  people,  to  be  caused,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  by  a  want  of  food.    Excess  and  the 
abuse  of  the  gifts  of  providence,  is  productive  of 
much  more  evil.    It  is  not  the  parsimony  of  na- 
ture, which  is  the  prolific  source  of  vice  and  mi- 
scry  ;  but  the  wastefulness  and  prodigality  of  men, 
and  the  abuses  resulting  from  an  excessive  inequali- 
ty in  the  distribution  of  wealth  :  a  distribution 
-which  is  as  much  a  misfortune  to  those  who  are 
raised  above  the  due  level,  as  those  who  are  sunk 
below  it.     To  use  the  energetic  language  of  our 
sublime  and  virtuous  poet, 

*'  If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  v'vantf 

*f  Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 

"  Of  that,  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury, 

"  Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 

"  Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 

"  In  unsupe  rfluous  even  proportion  : 

"  And  she  no  whit  incumbered  with  her  store. 

P  Aud  then  the  giver' would  be  better  thank'd, 

"  His  praise  due  paid :  for  swinish  gluttony 

"  Ne'er  looks  to  Heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 

"  But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

"  Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder."^. 

Comus. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument. — This  rela- 
tive dearness  of  animal  food,  compared  to  that  of 
the  most  common  vegetables,  making  its  use  a 
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fcpecies  of  privilege  confined  to  persons  in  easy 
circumstances,  the  silly  vanity  of  distinguishing 1 
themselves  from  the  hard  working  classes  has 
conspired  with  the  gratifications  of  the  palate, 
to  make  animal  food  to  be  esteemed,  by  such 
persons,  one  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life.    It  is 
so  habitual  to  them,  that  the  greater  part  of 
such  persons  think  it  impossible  to  live  without 
it ;  and  any  proposal  of  the  kind  appears  in  their 
eyes  either  a  monstrous  barbarity  or  a  ridiculous 
absurdity.    They  are  tormented  with  imaginary 
terrors ;  and  they  conceive  it  to  be  an  experi- 
ment full  of  danger ;  though  in  every  period  of 
history  it  has  been  known,  that  vegetables  alone 
are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life,  and  though 
the  bulk  of  mankind  live  upon  them  at  this  hour. 
So  perverted  are  the  judgments  of  men :  since 
really,  (I  speak  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule, 
or  of  asperity,  but  as  a  deduction  from  the  most 
simple   survey  of  the  progress  of  human  man- 
ners)   the    adherence   to    the    use  of  animal 
food    is   no   more   than    a  persistence  in  the 
gross    customs    of   savage    life;    and  evinces 
an  insensibility  to  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
to   the  operation    of  intellectual  improvement. 
This   habit    must   be    considered    to    be  one 
of  the   numerous  relics    of    that  antient  bar- 
barism,  which   has  overspread  the  face   of  the 
globe,   and  which  still    taints  the  manners  of 
civilized  nations.  2  i  % 
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Where  reason  has  interfered,  and  has  exer- 
cised any  influence  on  the  manners  of  men, 
its  voice  has  always  been  raised  in  favour  of 
simple  diet.  Some  antient  legislators  are  said 
to  have  confined  the  diet  of  the  people  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  *  a  report  which  is  very 
credible  by  what  we  know  of  the  institutions 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  remote  antiquity  to  which 
they  reach. 

Many  sects  both  in  antient  and  modern  times 
have  inculcated  on  their  adherents  the  same  absti- 
nence, as  a  duty  of  religion.  The  Romans,  in  the 
purer  days  of  the  republic,  favoured  the  same 
maxims  :  their  Fannian  and  Licinian  laws  limited 
the  allowance  of  animalfood;  whilst  that  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  was  unrestricted. f  But  laws  are  forced 
to  bend  to  the  existing  habits  and  prejudices  of 
the  people,  for  whom  they  are  made.  A  good 
man  will  reverence  the  laws  of  his  country. 
But  there  is  a  law  more  sacred,  to  which 
he  will  make  his  own  actions  conform  ;  the  voice 
of  the  inward  monitor,  which  informs  him,  that 
he  should  act,  in  all  things  of  moment,  according 
to  ti.3  dictates  of  right  reason. 


»  Porphyrius  de  Abslinentia. 
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Can    a  practice,    be  conformable    to  reason 
-which   stifles  the  best  feelings  of    the  human 
heart?    By    long-  habit   and    familiarity  with 
scenes  of  blood,   we  have  come  to  view  them 
without  emotion.    But   look  at  a  young'  child, 
who  is  told  that  the  chicken,  which  it  has  fed  and 
played  with,  is  to  be  killed.    Are  not  the  tears 
it  sheds,  and  the  agonies  it  endures,  the  voice  of 
nature  itself  crying"  within  us,  and  pleading-  the 
cause  of  humanity?    We  cannot  hear  even  a  fly 
assailed  by  a  spider  without  compassion; — with- 
out  wishing  to  relieve  its  distress,  and  to  repel 
its  enemy.     The  coldness    of  philosophical  in- 
quiry may  perhaps  lead  us  to   doubt,  whether 
the  sound  it  emits,  which  is  no  more  than  a  vi- 
bration of  its  wings,  is  really  an  index  of  pain ; 
and    whether  we  ought  not  to    sympathize  as 
much  with  the  hunger  of  the  spider,  as  with  the 
pain    of   the    fly.     The  emotion,  however,  is 
natural    and    unavoidable.     To    suffer  from 
the  sufferings    of    any    other   sentient  beings;, 
and  to  have  the  sensibility  aroused  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  suffering,  is,  among  civilized  men, 
an  essential  property  of  human  nature ;  and  as 
such,  it  ought  surely  to  be  a  law  to  man a  guide 
of  human  conduct. 

How  closely  the  use  of  a  temperate  regimen 
is  connected  with  morality  and  with  intellectual 
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Excellence  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  masters  of  antient  wisdom.  Plato 
has  said  that  "  no  one  is  bad  spontaneously ;  but 
"  that  bad  morals  proceed  from  some  depraved 
*'  habit  of  body,  or  from  neglected  education." 
He  must  therefore  have  thought  a  proper  regi- 
men to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  a  moral  edu- 
cation. Indeed  he  has  expressly  enumerated 
this  among  the  other  instruments  of  forming 
the  human  character.  "  Of  much  efficacy  are 
*'  the  customs,  either  political  or  domestic,  in 
"  which  men  are  brought  up,  and  the  daily  man- 
44  ner  of  life,  either  fortifying  or  corrupting  the 
*'  mind ;  for  exposure  to  the  air,  simple  aliments, 
*'  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  manners  of 
*'  associates,  have  the  greatest  influence  in  dis- 
**  posing  either  to  virtue  or  vice."* 

It  is  allowed  that  men  should  be  guided  by 
reason  :  no  truth  can  be  more  evident.  But 
let  us  well  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  By  reason  we  cannot  surely  mean  that 
feeble  glimmering*  of  light,  which  just  enables 
the  mass  of  mankind  to  grope  through  the 
gloomy  paths  of  life,  and  to  pass  a  few  fretful 
years  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  happiness.     The  reason 
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of  individuals  (if,  indeed,  it  deserves  the  name) 
is  commonly  just  sufficient  to  conduct  them 
through  the  habitual  occupations  of  the  day:  hut 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  quite  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  bearings  of  a  complex  argument ;  and 
still  more  to  trace  effects  to  their  remote  causes* 
Nor  is  this  the  case  with  the  vulgar  merely ; 
for  so  limited  is  the  human  capacity,  that  the 
most  exalted  genius,  and  the  deepest  powers  of 
investigation,  have  not  been  able  to  raise  their 
possessors  above  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
their  age,  on  subjects  which  have  not  been, 
made  the  peculiar  objects  of  their  reflections. 

Mankind  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  artificial 
aids  to  the  feebleness  of  individual  reason,  as  the 
guides  of  life,  and  the  preservers  of  the  social 
order  :  to  the  writing  of  sages ;  to  maxims,  pro- 
verbs and  apothegms,  which  condense,  as  it 
were,  the  experience  of  ages  ;  to  the  institution, 
of  wholesome  customs  ;  the  establishment  of  just 
iaws ;  to  the  sanctions  of  religious  truth. 

There  is  then  a  superior  and  more  exalted  rea- 
son, which  consists  in  the  perception  of  truths 
founded  in  the  constant  relations  of  things  ;  in  obe- 
dience to  the  fixed  and  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
This  is  the  reason,  which  Jias  informed  the  spirit 
©f  philosophers,  of  heroes,  and  legislators,  of 
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those  wlio  have  improved  the  arts  of  life,  or 
extended  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  This  rea- 
son we  cannot  but  conceive  to  be  a  kind  of 
emanation  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  truth. 
This  the  reason,  the  empire  of  which  ought  to 
be  established  on  earth.  The  experience  of  the 
past  gives  no  very  favourable  omens  for  the  future  ; 
but  genuine  philanthrophy  must  prompt  us  to 
consider  its  promotion  as  the  object  the  most 
deserving  of  our  exertions,  directly  tending  to 
diffuse  genuine  civilization,  and  all  the  blessings 
depending  upon  it. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Oil  the  use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 
Spices.    Man  by  nature  not  a  drinking  animal. 

TN  the  use  of  animal  food,  man  having1  deviated- 
from  the  simple  aliment  offered  him  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  which  is  the  best  suited  to  his 
organs  of  digestion,  he  has  brought  upon  himself 
a  premature  decay,  and  much  intermediate  suf- 
fering, which  is  connected  with  it.  To  this  habit 
almost  all  nations,  that  have  emerged  from 
a  state  of  barbarism,  have  united  the  use  of  some 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.  As  the  course  of 
my  inquiries  has  taken  a  range  somewhat  exten- 
sive, I  have  thought  it  right  not  wholly  to 
overlook  the  effects  of  these  liquors  on  the. 
human  body :  but  having  little  that  is  original 
to  offer  on  the  subject,  it  shall  be  comprized  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  in  some  mea- 
sure a  necessary  concomitant  and  appendage 
to  the  use  of  animal  food.  Animal  food  in 
a  great  number  of  persons,  loads  tke  stomach, 

2  K. 
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causes  some  degree  of  oppression,  fulness,  and 
uneasiness,  and  if  the  measure  of  it  be  in  excess, 
some  nausea  and  tendency  to  sickness.  Such  per- 
sons say,  meat  is  too  heavy  for  their  stomach. 
Fish  is  still  more  apt  to  nauseate.  We  find  that  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors  takes  off  these  uneasy 
feelings.  It  is  thought  to  assist  the  digestion. 
Probably,  its  real  utility  arises  from  the  strong', 
and,  at  the  same  time,  agreeable  impression  it 
makes  on  the  stomach,  which  counteracts  the. 
uneasiness  arising*  from  the  solid  part  of  our 
aliment.  Thus  the  food  sits  lighter  on  the  sto- 
mach, and  digestion  goes  on  more  comfortably. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
question  of  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  these 
liquors  from  the  evidence  and  pretended  ex- 
perience of  those  who  use  them.  Very  many  per- 
sons have  enjoyed  improved  health  from  the  total 
abandonment  of  all  fermented  liquors,  and  con- 
fining themselves  to  water.  These  are,  of  course, 
enemies  of  fermented  liquors,  and  preachers  of 
temperance.  But  others,  again,  assert  with 
the  same  confidence,  that  they  receive  benefit 
from  a  moderate  use  of  these  liquors,  and  even 
that  they  cannot  live  without  them.  I  do  not  see 
why  these  persons  are  not  as  worthy  of  credit  as 
their  opponents.  They  must  be  supposed  to  give 
a  faithful  account  of  their  own  feelings  at  least. 
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This  conflicting  testimony,  like  so  many  others 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  substances  upon 
the  human  body,  is  an  additional  proof  that,  in 
iiicli  investigations,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
primary  effect  of  things ;  and  can  determine  little 
■or  nothing  from  the  agreeable  or  .uneasy  feel- 
ings, which  may  immediately  arise  from  them. 
For  the  ultimate  effect,  (which  it  is  of  the  most 
consequence  to  determine)  we  must  have  re- 
course to  some  more  correct  criterion  . 

Perhaps  the  oppugners  of  fermented  liquors 
weaken  their  influence  by  pushing  their  hostility 
too  far,  and  contradicting  the  common  experience 
of  mankind.  They  deny  that  such  liquors  give 
strength,  and  use  some  refined  arguments 
to  establish  their  doctrine.  The  bodily  strength 
furnished  by  beer,  Dr.  Franklin  said,  can  only 
be  in  proportion  to  the  solid  part  of  the  bar- 
ley dissolved  in  the  water :  and  from  this  he 
argued,  that  a  penny  loaf  would  give  more 
•strength  than  a  pint  of  beer.*  But  men  will  not 
be  so  talked  out  of  their  feelings.  Universal  ex- 
perience shows,  undoubtedly,  that  fermented 
liquors,  used  in  moderation,  commonly  aug- 
ment for  a  time  the  musculnr  strength.  And 


*  Some  enquiries  into  the  effects  of  fermented  liquors.  By  a 
Water  Drinker,  p.  2, 
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hence  we  are  taught  that  stimulation  causes  tempo* 
vary  strength. 

In  fact  feed  itself  raises  the  muscular  strength, 
in  consequence  of  its  application  to  the  surface 
of  the  stomach  :  for  we  feel  stronger  immediately 
after  eating,  and  before  the  food  is  digested, 
or  absorbed  into  the  sanguiferous  system.  All 
the  muscles  of  the  body  sympathize  with  this 
membrane.  ■ 

Fermented  liquors  raise  the  strength  by  im- 
pressing the  brain  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
animal  food.  For,  like  animal  food,  they  in- 
crease the  colour  of  the  face ;  which  is  an 
index  that  they  excite  and  stimulate  all  the 
small  vessels  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his 
View  of  Manners  and  Customs,  (cited  by  Dr. 
Beddoes)  quotes  a  play  of  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  or  Elizabeth,  in  which  a  citizen  declares 
he  has  sent  his  daughter  in  a  morning  as  far 
as  Pimlico,  "  to  get  a  draught  of  ale  to  fetch 
"  a  colour  into  her  cheeks.'1*  This  increase  of 
colour  passes  for  a  sign  of  increased  health. 

But  to  estimate  the  effects  of  these  substances 


*  Beddces's  Essay  on  Consumption  p.  163. 
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we  must  look  at  the  whole  of  their  properties. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  properties 
is,  that  they  diminish  the  appetite,   and  impair 
the  powers  of  digestion.    Water    drinkers  are 
well   known  to    have    much    keener  appetites  \ 
than  the  drinkers  of  beer.     This  is  commonly 
used  as  a  proof  of  the  wholesomeness  of  water : 
but  it  really  shews  only  the  noxious  power  of 
beer.    Low  women,  of  unprincipled  habits,  give 
gin,   even  to  their  infants,  that  they  may  eat 
less  bread.      It  is  clear  from  these  facts,  that 
fermented  liquors  sap  and  undermine  the  very 
sources   of    life.      All   permanent   health  and 
strength  must  be  derived  from  a  sound  stomach, 
and  perfect  digestion  of  the  food. 

Fermented  liquors  have  also  a  strong  narcotic 
power.    Though  they  do  not  cause  sleep,  (at  least 
with  the  same  power  and  certainty  as  opium,) 
they    remarkably    diminish    the    sensibility  of 
the  nervous  system.      Hence  they  destroy  and 
diminish  many  uneasy  feelings.    They  take  off 
the   uneasiness   of  hunger,    the    uneasiness  of 
lassitude,  and  the  uneasiness  of  cold.    These  are 
some  of  the  greatest   evils,  that  the  poor  man 
suffers;    and,    in  consequence,   he  flies  to  the 
use    of   spirits,   heedless    or   ignorant   of  the 
ultimate  consequence.     To  so   great  a  degree 
is  the  sensibility  of  the  body  impaired  by  spirits, 
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that  a  drunkard  has  been  known  to  cut  off  his 
"fingers  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  without  apparent 
suffering,  and  with  no  recollection  of  what  had 
happened,  when  the  drunken  fit  was  over. 

Besides  this  great,  and,  as  it  were,  violent 
diminution  of  sensibility  under  the  immediate 
impression  of  fermented  liquors,  there  appears 
also  to  be  a  permanent  diminution  of  sensibility, 
in  persons  habitually  using-  them,  which  extends 
to  all  the  organs.  The  spirit  undergoes  no  change 
in  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  absorbed  into  the  cir- 
culating mass  j  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  body, 
and  is  finally  eliminated  by  all  the  excretory 
organs.  If  therefore  they  are  habitually  used, 
the  body  is  constantly  under  their  influence  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  well  known  fact, 
that  persons  who  abstain  from  fermented  liquors 
have  a  much  greater  delicacy  of  taste,  than 
those  of  opposite  habits,  may  be  cited  as  a  proof 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  is  radically  im- 
paired. What  is  true  of  the  tongue  and  palate, 
is  true,  probably,  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Observations  on  savages  illustrate  this  fact  more 
strongly.  They  have  been  often  observed  to  have 
a  much  greater  perfection  of  the  senses,  as  of  the 
eye-sight  and  hearing,  than  Europeans  usually 
possess.    As  the  fact  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
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it  will  be  enough  to  cite  a  single  observation  in 
proof  of  it.    A  writer,  mentioning-  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  named  Moyhanger,  says  of  him, 
"  It  was  worthy  of  remark  how  much  hissigbt  and 
"  hearing   were  superior   to   other   persons  on 
**  board  the  ship  ;  the  sound   of  a  distant  gum 
"  was  distinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily 
u  discernible  by  Moyhanger,  when  no  other  man 
"  could  hear  or  perceive  them."*    Now  it  cer- 
tainly has  never  appeared,  that  negroes  or  sava- 
ges of  any  sort,  brought  to  Europe,  and  conform- 
ing to  European   manners,  enjoy  this   or  any 
other  superiority  over  other  persons.     There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  physical 
difference  between  the  different  tribes  of  man- 
kind, except  what  is  the  result  of  different  habits. 
As  the  tribe  we  are  now  considering  used  both 
flesh  and  fish  in  as  great  abundance  as  Europeans, 
the  great  superiority  of  the  senses,  which  the 
savage  tribes  enjoy,  cannot  with  any  probability- 
be  attributed  to  any  other  cause,  than  to  their 
being  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  as  kiro-<> 
quantities  of  fermented  liquors  are  highly  dele- 


*  Savage' *  Account  of  New  Zealand,  p.  101. 
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terious,  producing  a  total  loss  of  muscular  power, 
and  an  abolition  nearly  complete  of  all  sensation  ; 
as  these  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  fatal,  the 
suspicion  appears  very  just,  that  the  perpetual 
ingurgitation  of  such  matters  cannot  be  inno- 
cent, however  moderate  the  quantity  may  be ; 
and  that  all  the  pleasure,  or  the  comfort,  which 
persons  derive  from  such  habits,  are  gained  at 
the  ultimate  expense  of  their  health,  and  the  ab- 
breviation of  their  lives. 

It  appears  then  that  the  advantages  ex- 
perienced from  fermented  liquors,  and  from 
animal  food  are  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions, and  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  There 
are  many  diseases  of  debility,  in  which  the 
radical  strength  of  the  constitution  is  unimpair- 
ed, and  its  powers  adequate  to  the  restoration 
of  health.  In  such  diseases  the  stimulus  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  of  fermented  liquors,  may  have  no 
sensible  injury,  or  even  may  produce  great 
apparent  advantages.  But  they  must  aggra- 
gravate  all  habitual  and  constitutional  diseases. 
The  relief  from  pain  or  uneasiness,  which  they 
procure,  is  induced  only  by  a  species  of  stupe- 
faction ;  and  the  strength  that  they  give  is  from 
stimulation  merely,  and  induces  premature  and 
permanent  weakness.  In  all  diseases  tending 
to  death,  and  in  which  therefore  there  must  be 
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a  radical  loss  of  power,  this  stimulation  must  do 
barm.  It  excites  action,  which  must  further  im- 
pair the  strength,  and  accelerate  the  fatal  issue 
of  the  disease. 

This  is  a  distinction,  which  ought  never,  for 
a  single  moment,  to  be  out  of  view.  A  want 
of  attention  to,  or  ignorance  of,  the  opposite  effects 
of  the  same  treatment  in  different  states  of  the 
constitution,  is  what  causes  such  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  inconsistent  practices.  A  feeble 
child,  with  some  external  scrofulous  disorder, 
for  example,  is  made  to  use  animal  food  and 
wine.  Its  colour  improves ;  it  grows  stronger; 
and  if  the  disorder  is  unaffected,  the  child  at 
least  appears  in  better  health.  The  same  prac- 
tice therefore  is  transferred  to  another  child, 
also  said  to  be  scrofulous,  but  with  some  much 
more  formidable  disease ;  a  white  swelling,  we 
may  say,  or  a  psoas  abscess.  Here  it  is  impos- 
sible but  this  practice  must  be  highly  noxious. 
The  inherent  powers  of  the  system  are  weakened; 
and  mere  stimulation  can  never  impart  radical 
strength.  On  the  contrary,  it  abbreviates  life; 
and  the  mischief  done  must  in  such  cases  be  very 
great  and  very  sensible. 


The   habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  a 
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cause  of  destruction  sufficient  of  itself  to  coun- 
teract all  the  good  effects  of  diet  hy  no  means 
insalubrious,  and  of  situation,  which  is  more  than 
commonly  healthful.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in 
Switzerland,  half  who  are  born  live  to  41.  Very 
nearly  a  fourth  part  live  to  three  years  of  age,  the 
great  mortality  being  in  the  first  year.  But  not- 
withstanding- these  strong  indications  of  general 
salubrity,  after  40  the  probabilities  of  living  in 
this  country  decrease  very  fast ;  and  after  65, 
they  appear  to  be  rather  lower  than  is  common. 
"  Mr.  Thurot,"  Dr.  Price  observes  "  has  taken  no- 
"  tice  of  this  fact,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  parti- 
"  cular  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  his  country. 
"  He  had j  he  says,  oiice  the  curiosity  to  exa- 
"  mine  the  register  of  deaths  in  one  town,  and 
"  to  mark  those  whose  deaths  might  be  imputed 
"  to  drunkenness,  and  he  found  the  number  so 
ts  great,  as  to  incline  him  to  believe,  that  hard 
«'  drinking  kills  more  of  mankind,  than  pleurisies 
"  and  fevers,  and  all  the  most  malignant  dis- 
"  tempers."* 

The  species  of  torpor,  or  impaired  sensibility, 
which  I  have  attributed  to  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors,    is  not  a   consequence    of  this  practice 


*  Piices  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  p.  120. 
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only*  Animal  food  produces  it  likewise,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  improvement  of  the  senses 
consequent  upon  relinquishing  it,  and  using-  vege- 
table food  only.  As  the  putrescent  matter  or 
Septic  Poison  of  water  is  powerful  enough  to  in- 
duce palsy  (as  I  shall  show  hereafter),  this  sub- 
stance, it  is  evident,  must  have  an  analogous 
effect.  We  may  extend  this  remark  to  the  di- 
gesting powers.  The  disuse  of  fermented 
liquors,  the  relinquishment  of  animal  food,  and 
the  use  of  purified  water,  all  increase  the 
appetite,  and  appear  to  strengthen  the  digestion. 
We  may  conclude  then,  that  fermented  liquors, 
animal  food,  and  impure  water,  injure  the  digest- 
ing powers.  The  same  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  secreting  powers,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  the  other  functions  of  the  body. 

It  must  follow  from  these  facts,  that  these  ef* 
fects  of  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  ner- 
vous sjrstemj  impairing  the  digestion,  and  de- 
ranging the  other  functions  of  the  body,  are  not 
to  be  deemed  specific  effects  of  these  peculiar 
matters.  They  are  rather  to  be  deemed  com- 
mon effects,  and  common  signs  of  an  injured 
vitality :  and  it  seems  probable,  that  any  appli- 
cations or  agents  whatever,  which  diminish  the 
powers  of  life,  and  tend  ultimately  to  destroy 

them,  would  have  similar  intermediate  effects. 
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This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the  specific 
effects  of  fermented  liquors  upon  the  body 
have  not  been  hitherto  precisely  determined. 
At  least  the  diseases  which  are  ascribed,  and 
with  great  justice,  to  spirituous  potations,  often 
occurring-  where  this  evil  custom  cannot  be 
traced,  it  is  obvious  to  suspect  that  the  liquors 
are  not  the  sole  agents,  but  are  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  an  accelerating*,  and  concurring  cause 
in  the  production  of  these  diseases. 

Physicians   assert,  that  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors  occasions  dropsy,   epilepsy,  palsy,  insa- 
nity,  and    other    the    greatest  calamities  inci- 
dent to  human  nature.     A  multitude   of  obser- 
vations, which  are  constantly  occurring  to  any 
man,  who  looks  round  him,  give  great  probabi- 
lity to  these  opinions.    For  example,  I  was  welt 
acquainted    with  a   gentleman,  who    had  been 
afflicted  for  eight  years,  or  more,  with  the  most 
acute  and  agonising  pains  of  the  stomach,  at- 
tended with  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  recur- 
ing    at  intervals.     These  pains  finally  ceased, 
from  no  other  cause,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, than  his  becoming  much  more  temperate, 
and  wholly  relinquishing  the  use  of  spirits  and 
water.    Another   person,  whom  I  well  knew,  a 
large   full  man,  advanced  in  years,  was  subject 
to  attacks  very  nearly  approaching  to  apoplexy, 
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He  lived  in  Herefordshire,  and  drank  mucU 
cyder.  One  year  the  crop  of  apples  totally 
failed ;  and  the  man  being-  in  reduced  circum- 
.stances,  his  supply  of  cyder  failed  likewise.  The 
consequence  was,  that  during  this  time  he  escaped 
his  customary  attacks. 

Still,  however,  as  these  great  diseases  cannot 
be  warded  off  by  the  strictest  temperance,  they 
cannot  be  deemed  the  specific  effect  of  the  poi- 
son of  alcohol ;  but  rather  must  be  regarded  a* 
the  ultimate  effect  of  various  and  concurring1 
morbific  powers,  acting-  on  different  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  susceptibility  and  predisposition 
of  each  individual.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  every  agent  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
effect,  as  well  as  a  general  effect.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  these  should  be  duly  defined. 
But  I  do  not  feel  'competent  to  this  task,  nor  to 
elucidate  the  peculiar  agency  of  each  matter, 
further  than  by  a  relation  of  the  facts,  which  I 
propose  to  form  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

That  fermented  liquors  should  be  deleterious, 
induce  disease,  and  shorten  life,  is  so  far  from 
affording  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom    and  beneficence  of  the  over-ruling 
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power.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  rich  would  be 
enabled  absolutely  to  starve  the  poor  by  their 
wasteful  consumption  of  the  articles  of  first 
necessity.  To  make  a  pint  of  wine  I  suppose 
at  least  three  or  four  pounds  of  grapes  are  used ; 
enough  amply  to  support  a  man  for  a  day. 
The  man  therefore,  who  drinks  only  his  pint  of 
wine  daily,  uses  his  own  proper  quantity  of 
food,  and  destroys,  at  the  same  time,  what 
might  have  been  the  food  of  another  man. 
As  the  power  of  swallowing  down  wine  is  al- 
most unlimited,  to  what  an  extent  would  this 
mischief  spread,  if  it  did  not  find  its  natural 
boundary  in  the  destruction  of  life,  which  such 
habits  occasion  ?  All  but  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  those  living  by  their  sufferance,  would 
be  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Pro- 
perty, under  such  circumstances,  would  be  an 
evil  wholly  insufferable. 

The  distilleries  are  reckoned  serviceable  as 
being"  a  resource  against  famine  in  unfavourable 
seasons.  But  are  not  the  evils,  which  they  in- 
duce, much  greater  than  those,  which  they  are 
thought  to  counteract?  Do  they  not  keep  up 
a  perpetual  famine,  among  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  thousands  of  mechanics,  by  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  fathers,  which  they  engender,  the 
loss  of  health,  and  early  deaths?    To  convert 
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the  bread  of  the  poor  into  poison,  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  is  the  most 
flagrant  and  abominable. 

I  must  repeat  on  this,  what  has  been  already 
asserted  with  regard  to  other  morbific  agents, 
that  its  action  is  not  the  less  real,  because  it  is 
slow,  and  the  impression  for  a  time  is  hardly 
perceptible.  A  wine  drinker,  on  hearing- his  favou- 
rite liquor  called  a  slow  poison,  is  reported  to 
have  replied :  A  very  slow  poison  indeed,  I 
have  used  it  daily  these  fifty  years,  and  it  has 
not  killed  me  yet.  And  this  is  thought  to 
be  a  very  triumphant  answer.  But  the  same 
defence  may  be  made  of  every  bad  habit  what- 
ever. Many  bear  them  with  impunity ;  which 
proves,  not  the  salubrity  of  the  habit,  but 
the  flinty  hardiness  of  a  constitution,  with  which 
some  are  blessed, 

The  objections,  which  are  urged  against 
the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  do  not  seem  ap- 
plicable to  spices.  However  hot  and  fiery 
these  are  in  the  mouth,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  deleterious.  They  do  not  derange  the  brain,  nor 
stupify  the  nervous  system;  they  do  not  even  appear 
to  heat  the  body,  nor  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
pulse.    There  cannot  therefore  be  any  objection 
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to  the  moderate  use  of  such  substances.  The 
experience  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Bruce  on  this 
subject  are,  I  think,  worthy  of  attention; 
though  not  so  immediately  applicable  to  our 
own  climate  as  to  the  more  tropical  regions. 
This  writer  asks, 

**  33  ut  did  they  ever  feel  themselves  heated 
by  ever  so  great  a  quantity  of  black  pepper  ? 
"  Spirits,  they  think,  substituted  to  this,  an- 
*'  swer  the  same  purpose.  But  does  not  the 
"  heat  of  your  skin,  the  violent  pain  in  your 
"head,  while  the  spirits  are  Altering  through  the 
"  vessels  of  your  brains,  shew  the  difference  ? 
*6  When  did  any  ever  feel  a  like  sensation  from 
"  black  pepper,  or  any  pepper  eaten  to  excess 
<fc  in  every  meal  ? 

"  1  lay  it  down  then  as  a  positive  rule  of 
"  health,  that  the  warmest  dishes  the  natives 
"  delight  in,  are  the  most  wholesome  strangers 

can  use  in  the  putrid  climates  of  Lower 
"  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Senaar,  and  Egypt  itself; 
"  and  that  spirits,  and  all  fermented  liquors 
"should  be  regarded  as  poisons."* 


*  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  IV.  \\  242. 
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Having"  condemned  water,  and  attempted  to 
show  experimentally  its  noxious  influence  upon  the 
.system ;  having*  condemned  spirituous  and  fermen- 
ted liquors,  from  the  authority  of  the  most  en- 
lightened medical  writers,  and  the  common  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  it  must  follow,  that  there 
is  no  species  of  drinking-,  which  I  approve.  And 
indeed  I  have  already  ventured  to  assert,  that 
-all  drinking'  is  an  unnatural  habit  ;*  in  other 
words,  that  man  is  not  naturally  a  drinking 
.animal. 

To  those,  who  cannot  raise  their  views  above 
the  passing  scene ;  who  think  that  human  nature 
must  necessarily  be  in  every  situation  the  same 
1  as  they  observe  it  in  their  own  town  or  village;  to 
those,  in  short,  who  look  for  knowledge  in  the 
prattling  of  the  drawing  room,  or  the  gossip  of 
the  grocer's  shop,  I  know  that  this  appears  a  strange, 
if  not  a  ridiculous  assertion.  We  say,  with 
great  confidence,  that  water  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary both  to  man  and  beast.  But  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  is  not  equal  to  the  positiveness  of 
the  assertion. 

In  fact  we  know  very  little  about  the  habits  of 
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animals,  except  of  those,  whose  natures  we  have 
changed  and  corrupted  by  domestication.  All 
that  the  natural  historian  can  do  with  regard  to 
the  wild  species  is  to  describe  their  forms,  and 
such  of  their  qualities  as  have  fallen  under  ob- 
servation j  these  last  must  of  necessity  be  very 
imperfect.  Imperfect,  however,  as  it  is,  we  know 
enough  to  to  be  certain,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  water  to  animals 
is,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  abso- 
lutely groundless. 

"  I  have  known  an  owl  of  this  species  V  (the 
brown  owl,)  says  M.White,  "  live  a  full  year 
"  without  any  water.  Perhaps  the  case  may 
"  be  the  same  with  all  birds  of  prey."*  There 
was  a  Llama  of  Peru,  shewn  in  London  a  year 
or  two  ago,  which  lived  wholly  without  liquids : 
it  would  not  touch  water.  In  some  ot\  the 
small  islands,  on  our  coast,  on  which  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  water  to  be  found,  there  are,  I  am 
told,  rabbit-warrens.  Bruce  says,  that  although 
Zimmer  (an  island  of  the  Red  Sea)  is  said  to 
be  without  water,  yet  there  are  antelopes  upon 
it,  and  also  hyaenas  in  numbers.  To  account  for 
this,  he  suspects   that  there  must  be  water  in 
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some  subterraneous  caves  or  clefts  of  the  rocks.* 
This,  however,  is  only  supposition.  The  argali, 
or  wild  sheep,  from  the  country  in  which  it 
is  found,  it  is  certain,  does  not  drink.  Mr. 
Pallas  says  of  it ;  "  This  animal  lives  upon  desert 
"  mountains,  which  are  dry,  and  without  wood, 
"  and  upon  rocks,  where  there  are  many  bitter 
"  and  acrid  plants."  He  further  says  of  it. 
"  There  is  no  deer  so  wild  as  the  argali ;  it  is 
"  almost  impossible  to  come  near  it  in  hunting." — 
"  They  have  an  astonishing  lightness  and  quick- 
"  ness  in  the  chace,  and  they  hold  it  a  long 
"  time."f  How  wonderfully  therefore  is  this  ani- 
mal deteriorated  by  domestication,  and  by  being 
forced  to  live  in  situations,  and  to  adopt  habits, 
unsuited  to  its  nature! 

Let  us  therefore  consider  man  again,  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  we  may  suppose  him  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  his  maker,  and  depending  upon 
his  physical  powers  only  for  his  subsistence. 
We  must  suppose  every  animal  so  circum- 
stanced to  be  furnished  by  nature  with  organs 
suited  to  its  physical  necessities.  Now  I  see 
that  man  has  the  head  elevated  above  the  ground, 


**  Bruces's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  229. 
'  Voyages  de  Pallas,  p.  325  and  320. 
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and  to  bring"  the  mouth  to  the  earth  requires 
a  strained  and  a  painful  effort.  Moreover,  the 
mouth  is  flat  and  the  nose  prominent,  circum- 
stances which  make  the  effort  still  more  diffi- 
cult. In  this  position  the  act  of  swallowing* 
a  fluid  is  so  painful  and  constrained,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  performed.  He  has  therefore  no  organ, 
which  is  naturally  suited  to  drinking'.  He 
cannot  even  convey  a  fluid  into  his  mouth  with- 
out the  aid  of  lome  artificial  instrument.  The 
artifice  is  very  simple,  it  is  true.  '  But  still  the 
body  must  be  nourished  anterior  to  all  artificial 
knowledge,  Nature  seems  therefore  fully  to 
have  done  her  part  towards  keeping  men  from  the 
use  of  liquids.  And  doubtless  on  a  diet  of  fruits 
and  recent  vegetables  there  would  be  no  thirst, 
and  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  liquids. 

If  it  be  true  therefore  that  other  animals  ac- 
•  quire  water,  it  would  not  follow  that  man, 
whose  organization  is  different,  would  require  it 
likewise.  But  we,  in  fact,  know  very  little  of 
the  habits  of  animals.  Our  common  domestic 
animals  certainly  drink.  But  it  appears,  as  far  as 
my  information  extends,  that  common  water  has 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as  upon  man;  and 
that  they  are  more  or  less  healthy,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the  water  which  they  use.* 


♦See  Note  M. 
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CASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

IN   the  foregoing-  remarks,  I  have  considered 
the  effects  of  our  aliment,  in  general,  without 
any  regard  to  the  immediate  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  to  health  or  disease.    If  many  of  the  sub- 
stances so  applied   are  morbific  causes,  though 
only  ultimately  and  remotely,  it  cannot  but  be- 
long to  prudent  foresight,  and  prospective  wis- 
dom to  avoid  them.     But  the  rules  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  avoiding  diseases,  though 
always  esteemed   a  branch,  and  a  most  impor- 
tant branch   of  medicine,  are  rarely  demanded 
of  the  physician,   except  in  cases    of  obvious 
and   imminent   hazard.     As  there   can  be  no 
doubt  that  on   these  highly  interesting  subjects, 
many    gross    errors    and    many    deep  rooted 
prejudices  pervade  the  mass  of  mankind,  hopes 
may  be  entertained  that,  as  the  understandings 
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Of  men  become  enlightened,  beneficial  changes 
may  be  introduced  into  the  general  habits  of 
society.  This  is,  however,  a  remote,  and  not  a 
very  cheering  prospect.  But  to  do  all  that  is 
"within  the  feeble  powers  of  individual  exertion  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  the  blessings,  which 
follow  in  its  train,  is  no  more  than  striving 
to  pay  that  immense  debt,  which  every  one 
owes  to  the  community,  who  has  received,  from 
the  sufferance  of  his  fellow  men,  the  exemption 
from  servile  and  labarious  occupations,  and  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  mental  cultivation. 

It  belongs  more  to  the  immediate  duty  of 
the  physician  to  consider,  how  far  the  princi- 
ples, which  have  been  laid  down,  warrant  a 
change  in  the  treatment  .of  diseases,. particularly, 
those,  which  are  chronical,  and  upon  which 
medicine  has  little  influence;  and  to  determine 
what  are  the  advantages,  which  experience 
authorises  us  to  expect  from  the  proposed 
change. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effects  upon  the  hu- 
man body  of  the  substances,  which,  though  re- 
ceived at  short  successive  intervals,  are  con- 
tinually applied  to  kthe  organs,  in  the  form 
of  food  and  drink,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  be  estimated,  as  we  would  calculate  the 
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forces,  and  percussions,  and  motions  of  inert 
matter.  The  body  is  a  self  moving  machine, 
subject  to  its  own  peculiar  laws :  and  though 
to  keep  up  the  succession  of  motions  and  sen- 
sations, and  the  integrity  of  the  powers^  which 
are  essential  to,  and  which  constitute  a  living 
system  the  application  of  the  peculiar  stimuli  of 
the  various  organs  is  necessary,  still  there  are 
inherent  properties  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
of  each  peculiar  organ,  the  totality  of  which 
constitute  that  whole,  and  even  of  every  indi- 
vidual molecule  of  the  living  mass.  Upon  a 
machine,  so  constituted  and  so  complicated,  do 
the  stimuli  act;  and  to  gain  any  insight  into 
their  effects,  we  must  consider  the  properties  of 
the  substance  acted  upon,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  agents. 

The  living  body  itself  is  not  only  endowed 
with  peculiar  properties  at  any  given  moment 
of  its  existence,  but  it  is  also  in  a  constant 
state  of  change,  both  in  its  powers,  and  in  its 
materials.  The  irritability,  mobility,  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  various  organs  arc  never  uniform 
during  any  two  successive  portions  of  time; 
and  at  periods  considerably  distant,  the  change 
is  more  strongly  marked.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  system,  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is  corn- 
posed,  are  likewise  in  a  constant  state  of  flax  :  so 
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that  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  there  is  a  to- 
tal change  of  matter,  under  ;>u  identity  of  form. 
I  suspect  that  the  laws,  according  to  which  theso 
changes  take  place,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
adverted  to ;  and  that  some  insight  may  be 
gained  into  the  origin,  phenomena,  and  periods  of 
diseases  by  a  more  strict  consideration  of  them. 

The  circumstances,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
create  a  considerable  difficulty  in  conducting 
any  inquiry,  by  the  way  of  of  experiment,  on 
the  effects  of  regimen,  or  peculiar  modes  of 
living,  upon  the  body  either  in  disease  or  health, 
This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  original  varie- 
ties of  the  human  constitution ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  becomes  extremely  hazardous  to 
transfer  the  result  of  one  trial  to  other  cases  of 
a  different  nature ;  or  even  of  the  same,  and  where 
the  appearances  are  very  similar.  But  still  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  physical  inquiry,  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  must  be  laid  in 
experience ;  to  that  the  appeal  must  be  made, 
in  examining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  principles; 
and  the  usefulness  or  the  futility  of  all  new 
proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  If  the  varieties  of  different 
constitutions  are  endless,  and  the  forms  of 
disease  unlimited,  still  there  are  analogies  and 
resemblances    sufficiently     striking  *$sfi* 
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nite  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  intricate  mazes 
of  investigation.  The  differences  of  result,  of  the 
same  treatment  upon  different  habits  and  under 
various  circumstances  may  be  expected  to  be 
rather  differences  in  degree  than  in  kind;  and 
in  circumstsnces  more  accidental  and  of  inferior 
importance,  than  in  the  more  marked  changes, 
which  may  afford  a  just  basis  for  correct 
reasoning,  and  an  encouragement  for  new  efforts 
towards  relief, 

I  proceed  therefore  now  to  relate  some  cases 
of  disease,  in  which  I  have  applied,  in  some  of 
them  with  the  strictest  accuracy;  in  all  with  as 
much  as  I  could  effect,  the  principles,  the  just- 
ness, in  which  I  have  laboured  to  establish  in 
the  preceding  pages,  and  in  my  former  wri- 
tings. Of  the  propriety  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  removing,  in  chronic  diseases,  if  possi- 
ble all  the  causes  of  disease,  whether  these 
causes  be  immediate  or  remote,  there  can,  I 
conceive,  be  no  dispute.  The  only  question  is, 
what,  in  fact,  are  these  causes  ?  I  have  exten- 
ded them  to  almost  all  the  ingesta  3  but  par- 
ticularly to  common  water,  to  fermented  liquors, 
and  to  animal  food,  fish,  eggs,  in  short  to  every 
'l>mg,  except  the  matter,  which  is  the  direct 
produce   of   the  earth,  and   of  such  a  kind  as 
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experience  has  shown  to  be  wholesome  and  ft& 
tritive. 

Of  vegetable  matter  I  do  not  know  that  any 
great  nicety  of  selection  is  necessary ;  the  palate 
will  be  a  sufficient  guide.  There  can  belittle  doubt 
that  vegetables,  which  are  raised  in  the  country, 
where  the  land  is  not  too  highly  manured,  are 
preferable  to  those,  which  are  raised  in  the  gardens 
of  great  towns,  and  particularly  near  the  me- 
tropolis. But  any  evil,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  this  cause,  being  for  the  most 
part  unavoidable,  it  is  nugatory  to  give  direc- 
tions about  it.  Of  vegetable  matter  I  consider 
fruit,  and  what  is  unchanged  by  culinary  art, 
as  the  most  congenial  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion; and  in  consequent  advise  as  much  to  be 
taken  in  this  form,  as  is  consistent  with  comfort- 
able feeling.  In  the  sort  of  vegetable  matter  em- 
ployed there  may  possibly  be  material  differences 
on  the  constitution.  We  know  that  animals 
cannot  with  impunity  deviate  very  much  from 
the  species  of  food,  which  is  most  adapted  to 
their  natures.  But  as  on  this  subject  I  am 
without  any  information,  on  which  I  can  fully 
depend,  I  think  it  best  to  leave  it  to  be  de- 
termined by  time  and  future  observation.  Vi- 
nous and  fermented  liquors  I  forbid.  The  water 
used,  in  every  article  in  which  water  is  taken 
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into  the  stomach,  1  enjoin  to  be  artificially  pu- 
rified by  distillation.  This  is  the  Peculiar  RcgU 
men,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  chronical  diseases,  in  general, 
such  as  I  have  described  in  my  "  Reports  on 
Cancer,"  and  which  I  here  repeat  for  the  sake  of 
those,  who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  that  work  ; 
and  also  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  needless  re- 
petitions in  the  ensuing  narratives. 

But  as  a  motion  may,  in  inert  matter,  be  con- 
tinued by  tlie    inertia  of  matter   itself,  when 
the  impressing  cause  has  been  removed,  so  the 
symptoms  of  disease  may  be  found  to  continue, 
when  the  remote  or  exciting  cause  no  longer  acts. 
The  patient  may  be  too   far  gone  to  be  relieved, 
the  inherent   powers  of  the  system  being  de- 
stroyed; or  he  may  be  partially  relieved;  or  he 
may  be  cured.    All  these  varieties  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  correctness  of  the  principles, 
and  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  animal  cecono- 
my.    In  defining  the  extent  to  which  this  prac- 
tice is  applicable,  with  any  probability  of  con- 
ferring benefit,  the  degree  of  benefit  which  it  may 
probably  afford,  the  time  which  may  be  expected 
to    be   required,  and  other  various  circumstan- 
ces concerning   which  the  mind  of  a  sufferer 
is  naturally  anxious  to  be  informed,  experience 
alone  must  be  our  guide.    To  form  any  con- 
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jectures  on  such  subjects,  independent  of  trial, 
is  obviously  impossible. 

And  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
concerning-  myself  in  this  place)  with  regard  to 
the  forbidding*  of  animal  food,  an  injunction  that 
sounds  more  unwelcome  to  English  ears,  than 
any  perhaps  that  could  be  given,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  one  could  have  brought  to  a  subject 
a  mind  more  unprejudiced,  than  I  did.  For  forty 
years  of  my  life,  I  do  not  know  that  as  many 
days  were  passed  without  animal  food.  Early 
in  life  (certainly  before  I  practiced  physic)  I 
read  some  where,  I  believe,  in  Mrs.  Macaulay's 
letters  on  education,  that  giving  children  meat  gravy, 
instead  of  bread  and  water,  and  such  sort  of  food, 
was  discovered  to  be  a  great  improvment  in  their 
diet ;  and  as  young  people  are  apt  to  be  delight- 
ed with  discoveries,  the  impression  remained,  and 
I  firmly  believed  it.  The  general  strain  of  me- 
dical writings  since  that  period,  was  not  likely 
to  change  this  mode  of  thinking,  respectable 
and  well  intentioned  writers  have  ascribed  much 
positive  mischief  to  vegetable  food. 

Rickets,  scrofula,  consumption,  palsy,  and  a 
host  of  other  evils,  have  been  said  to  be  the 
direct  offspring  of  such   a  diet.     Dr.  Down- 
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man,  in  his  elegant  poem  of  infancy,  wholly 
neglecting1  or  being  ignorant  of  all  the  effects 
of  locality,  and  other  morbific  causes,  has  con- 
densed these  charges  in  the  following  lines. 

The  infant  form'd  perhaps  with  stronger  nerves. 
Or  of  peculiar  nature,  may  escape, 
The  blasting  hand  of  tickness,  or  may  thrive 
On  vegetable  fare;  yet  oft  we  view 
Where  poverty  more  generous  food  denies 
Tottering  Rachitis  seize  its  helpless  prey; 
Or  slow  consuming  Tabes ;  or  within 
His  mazy  labyrinth,  the  torturous  worm, 
Finding  a  sure  asylum,  multiplies 
His  noisome  produce.    Hence  the  unwieldy  head, 
Distended  joint,  limbs  variously  incurved: 
Hence  the  sunk  cheek,  the.  hollow  lifeless  eye : 
Hence  loss  of  balmy  sleep,  and  appetite, 
Convulsive  motions,  agonizing  spasms, 
And  symptoms,  which,  in  order  to  describe. 
Had  foiled  the  Coan  Sage. 

Infancy,  Book  II, 

Dr.  Darwin,  if  not  the  best  physician  of  his  age, 
certainly  a  man  of  the  finest  genius,  and  of 
the  greatest  natural  penetration  and  sagacity  of 
them  all,  was  a  advocate  for  animal  food.  In 
his  ardour  against  fermented  liquors  he  has 
said,  "  Flesh  meats  as  well  as  vegetables  ar© 
"  the  natural  diet  of  mankind ;  with  these  a 
"  glutton  may  be  crammed  up  to  the  throat, 
"  and  fed  fat  like  a  stalled  ox;  but  he  will  not 
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"  be  diseased,  unless  he  adds  spirituous  or  fer- 
"  mented  liquor  to  his  food/'*    And  upon  this, 
I  may  say,  truly  preposterous  doctrine,  he  acted, 
both  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  family.  Dr. 
Beddoes,  likewise,  whose  writings  on  the  sub- 
jects of  health  have  been  widely  diffused,  more 
from  the  attraction  of  the  style,  and  the  con- 
fident tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  writer, 
than   from  any  intrinsic  worth  of  the  matter, 
pushed  the  extravagance  of  his  predilection  for 
animal  diet  so  far,  that  he  maintained  that  butch- 
ers are  not  liable  to  become  consumptive.  He 
might  have  said  with  an  equal  chance  of  being 
right,   that    common  servants,  in  gentlemen's 
families,  who,  for  the  most  part,  live  much  in 
the  same  way  as  butchers,  do   not  become  con- 
sumptive.   But  amidst  this  general  concurrence 
of  sentiment,  it    was  not  easy  to  permit  any 
doubts  on  such  a   subject  to   come  across  the 
mind.    Nor,  in  fact,   did  I  entertain  any,  till  in 
the  year  1804  I  observed  the  deleterious  effect 
©f  impure  water ;  when   I  saw  clearly  enough, 
that    the    weakness   which    many  experience 
from  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  the  othev 
mischiefs  attributed  to  vegetables,  might  arise  from 
a  different    cause,  than  any   thing  really  de- 


*  Darwin's  Zoononria,  Sect.  XX!.  10. 
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Militating  in  vegetable  food.  It  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  till  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  that  I 
became  fully  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  strict  vegetable  regimen  in  chronic  diseases, 
from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts, 
which  I  have  elsewhere  detailed,* 

In  the  relation  of  the  following  cases  I  shall 
not  follow  any  artificial  or  scientific  order;  but 
shall  put  down  the  facts  nearly  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  occurred.  Thus  the  results 
of  those  cases,  which  have  gone  on  long  enough 
to  enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
effects  of  the  treatment,  will  be  a  sort  of  cover 
to  the  defects  of  others,  which,  if  they  stood 
alone,  would  not  justify  a  similar  language.  I  shall 
also,  in  general,  give  a  name  to  each  individual  case 
of  disease,  exercising  on  this  point  my  best  judg- 
ment. For  though  I  consider  nosological  ar- 
rangements to  be  of  very  little  practical  utility, 
yet  some  names  are  necessary  to  convey  to  others 
a  general  conception  of  things ;  and  those,  there- 
fore, which  are  the  most  generally  received;  are 
the  best  suited  to  this  end* 

I  shall  venture,  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 


*  See  Reports  on  Cancer*  p.  58. 
2  O 
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to  draw  suck  conclusions,  as  the  facts  seem  to 
warrant.  Perhaps,  here  and  there,  I  may  offer 
some  conjectures  upon  the  more  hidden  causes  of 
the  phsenomena  of  diseases.  If  in  these  I  err, 
I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be  excused  in  the  opi- 
nion of  candid  and  ingenious  men ;  since  it  i§ 
obvious  that  these  causes,  that  is  to  say,  the  inter- 
nal changes  in  the  human  body,  that  form  the 
more  open  and  prominent  phsenomena  of  disea- 
ses, have,  for  the  most  part,  eluded  the  research 
of  pathological  inquirers :  this,  I  say,  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  little  satisfaction  to  be  gained  on 
these  subjects  from  the  writings  of  the- most  es- 
teemed authors. 
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CASE  I. 

Podagra  Atonica. 

Though  the  materials  of  the  following-  case  are 
taken  from  experience,  in  my  own  person,  I  hav« 
thought  it  better  to  arive  the  narrative  in  I  he  third 
person.    I  have  begun  the  thread  of  the  history 
from   a  distant  period,  being  convinced  that  the 
physical  life  of   every  individual  consists  of  a 
series  of   phenomena,  none  of  which  are  abso- 
lutely insulated  and  independent:  that  each  occur- 
rence is  a  sort  of  consequence  of  those  which 
have    preceded,    and,  is  closely  linked  to  those 
which  are  to  follow.     Thus  the  disease,  which 
ultimately    proves   fatal,    often  shews    itself  in 
early  life,  and  might  perhaps  be  traced  by  an  at- 
tentive observer  even  to  the  first  periods  of  exist- 
ence.   It  "grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens 
"  with    our  strength."      We  have    an  infinite 
number  of  histories  of  diseases,  that  is,  of  solitary 
attacks,  or  single  illnesses.    But  the  histories  of 
a  diseased  life,  so  that  we  may  see  at  a  single 
view  the  order  and  succession  of  events,  are  rare 
and    very   imperfect,      To  proceed,  however 
with  my  narrative  ; — 

3o  2 
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August  9th;  1813.  A  phys  ician,  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age,  passed  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  his  life  without  disease.  But  there  were 
some  peculiarities  of  constitution,  which  were 
observable  at  this  time.  He  could  never  bear 
with  ease  a  strong1  light,  and  the  whole  head 
was  more  than  commonly  tender.  At  eight  years 
old  he  received,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  forehead.  The  cicatrix  of 
this  wound  was  always  so  tender,  that  he  could 
never  afterwards  bear  the  pressure  of  the  edge 
of  a  hat  upon  it:  on  which  account  he  always  wore 
the  hat  close  upon  the  eyes.  He  was  of  a  lax  fibre, 
with  a  feeble  pulse;  thin,  pale,  delicate,  and  with 
very  light  hair. 

At  about  eighteen,  he  began  to  have  many 
pimples  over  the  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and 
breast;  and  these  continued  unremittingly  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  being  very  troublesome, 
producing  considerable  deformity,  and  most  of 
them,  after  suppuration,  leaving  pits  in  the  skin. 
About  the  same  time,  too,  he  began  to  have 
some  trifling  uneasy  feelings  of  the  stomach,  and 
slight  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  four  or  twenty  five,  he 
was  often  seized  with  suddsn  lameness,  not  very 
violent,  and  lasting  only  a  short  time.  He  was 
told  by  a  very  old  sufferer  from  gout,  that  these 
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lamenesses  portended  severe  attacks  of  that  dis- 
ease. However,  they  left  him  before  the  age 
of  28,  and  they  have  only  been  brought  to  his 
recollection  by  subsequent  events. 

He  arrived,  however,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
or  three,  without  any  serious  or  dangerous  illness. 
He  was  dyspeptic,  had  often  sick  headachs,  the 
eyes  impatient  of  light,  and  had  sometimes  slight 
lumbago,  or  rheumatism.  But  he  had  no  con- 
frnement,  nor  violent  attacks.  On  exposure  to 
cold  or  other  occasions  of  disease,  the  stomacli 
was  the  principal  sufferer.  With  coughs  or  colds 
jbe  was  almost  unacquainted. 

About  the  period  above  mentioned  he  perceived 
a  degree  of  confusion  about  the  head  ;  rending 
caused  a  degree  of  dizziness,  so  that  intellectual 
exertion,  or  study,  which  had  been  a  source  of 
great  pleasure,  became  less  agreeable.  About 
the  same  time,  too,  but  the  exa«t  period  he 
cannot  fix  upon,  he  found  the  bead  so  heated 
at  night  that  even  a  night  cap  was  uneasy,  and 
he  always  threw  it  off  before  morning  3  a  symptom 
that  became  permanent. 

In  some  short  time  afterwards  he  found  tbe 
dyspeptic  symptoms  greatly  aggravated,  the  di- 
gestion imperfect,  and  for  the  first  time  the  se- 
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cretion  by  the  bowels  became  irregular.  Arti- 
ficial methods  of  evacuation,  both  by' medicine" 
find  by  injections,  gave  considerable  relief,  and 
brought  away  many  scybala,  and  much  offen- 
sive excrement.  But  the  benefit  was  only  tem- 
porary :  after  the  operation  of  medicine,  the 
necessity  for  them  recurred ;  natural  evacua- 
tions, though  not  suspended,  seemed  ineffectual 
and  unsatisfactory ;  nor  was  he  ever  easy  and 
.comfortable,  when  the  use  of  medicines  was 
intermitted  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mind 
tco  fell  into  that  disagreeable  state,  in  which 
the  attention  is  greatly  fixed  upon  the  bodily 
feelings ;  in  health  these  are  hardly  noticed,  but 
the  attention  is  absorbed  by  things  that  are  exter- 
jiaj.  and  foreign  to  the  body* 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  thought  that  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  was  caused  by  obstruc- 
tion, and  that  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this 
obstruction  would  obviate  such  disease.  He 
was  therefore  extremely  attentive  to  preserve 
a.  regularity  of  the  intestinal  evacuations  by  the 
regular  use  of  gentle  aperient  medicines.  But 
notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  he  was  seized, 
jn  January  1799,  with  a  very  severe  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  The  pain  was  chiefly  seated  in 
the  right  epigastric  region,  and  though  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  was  subdued  in  eight  or  ten 
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days,  the  pain  at  that  part  continued  to  be 
felt  for  a  twelvemonth;  and  after  that  attack, 
he  never  walked  out  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, without  feeling  a  slight  tenderness  and  uneasi- 
ness over  the  whole  abdomen. 

For  a  year  or  two,  however,  after  this  attack 
he  enjoyed,  upon  the  whole,  a  better  state  ot* 
health  than  before  it.  But  still  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels  con- 
tinued to  trouble  him.  The  stomach  never  felt 
easy;  he  was  oppressed  with  flatulence;  and  it 
continued  necessary  to  h^ive  recourse  to  art  to 
procure  regular  evacuations.  These  symptoms 
kept  slowly  increasing.  To  these  were  joinsd, 
towards  the  close  of  1802,  fits  of  low  spirits 
and  hypochondriacal  feelings^  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  and  the  horrors  of  which 
can  be  known  to  those  only,  who  have  felt  them. 
They  were  not  very  lasting,  and  were  succe- 
ded  by  intervals  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
spirits. 

In  the  beginning  of  1803,  the  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach  was  more  aggravated.  It  was  not 
acute,  but  constant  and  wearing.  It  was  not  a 
fortnight  before  he  conceived  the  idea,  which 
led  to  its  relief,  that  he  said  in  despair,  to  one, 
who  was  the  sharer  of  all  his  thoughts,  "  What 
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**  can  it  be  that  occasions  this  constant  uneasi^ 
"  ness  of  the  stomach?"  He  was  more  than 
commonly  temperate,  lived  in  a  small  healthy 
country  town,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession used  much  exercise,  though  it  seldom 
amounted  to  great  fatigue.  Still  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  ward  off  severe  illness,  and  the 
dread  of  still  more  dangerous  attacks. 

The  only  thing-  which  had  afforded  any  per- 
manent relief  to  the  stomach  was  substituting 
water  to  beer  as  a  common  beverage.  Tins' 
had  been  serviceable,  but  without  effecting  a 
cure. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1803,  he  saw  reason 
to  believe,  that  deleterious  matter  was  introduced 
into  the  body  with  the  water  that  is  habitually 
employed;  and  he  determined  therefore  to  try 
the  effect  of  using  none,  but  what  was  made 
perfectly  pure  by  distillation.  The  motives  for 
this  opinion  he  has  detailed  at  length  in 
another  place  -* — to  which  he  therefore  re- 
fers the  reader.  He  believes  that  the  views 
he  took  in  that  work  are  essentially  correct,  but 
that  the  hypothesis  he  adopted  was  too  limited. 
He  reserves,  however,  what  he  may  have  to 
say  on  this  head  to  a  more  proper  place  and  op- 
portunity. 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Constitutional  Diseases,  180G. 
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When  he  found  that  the  uneasy  state  of  the  sto- 
mach was  abated  by  this  simple  expedient,  the 
delight  received  from  the  discovery  may  be 
more  readily  conceived  than  described.  And 
indeed  the  real  benefit  produced  was  very  con- 
siderable. He  found  a  considerable  improve- 
ment of  muscular  strength.  In  about  9  month* 
his  sick  headachs  left  him  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  hour  he  has  not  experienced  this 
great  inconvenience  once.*  The  constant  un- 
easiness  of  the  stomach  soon  become  soothed, 
and  in  about  15  months  it  was  hardly  sensi- 
ble. All  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  were  reliev- 
ed, the  stomach  was  no  longer  loaded  and 
oppressed  with  flatulence;  and  the  bowels 
performed  their  regular  functions  without  the  aid 
of  medicine. 

Regularly  in  the  month  of  October  he  had 
been  subject,  for  some  years,  to  severe  attacks 
of  pain  in  the  jaws  :  so  much  that  he  used  to 
take  60,  80,  or  even  100  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium  to  gain  relief.  This  kind  of  attack  recurred, 
the  first  year  after  the  use  of  distilled  water, 
with  its  accustomed  violence.  But  since  that 
tune  it  has  ceased  entirely. 


*  He  has  been  informed  by  others  o  sick  headachs  having 
been  relieved  by  distilled  water     um?:*.arly  by  a  gentleman 
more  than  CO  years  of  age. 
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At  the  end  of  eight  months,  that  is  to  say* 
in  the  very  beginning  of  1804,  he  had  a  relapse 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  ushered  in 
with  exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  year 
1799,  and  with  equal  severity  of  pain.  But  in 
this  instance  it  subsided  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  without  bleeding,  and  after  a  week 
or  9  days  it  was  entirely  gone,  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  uneasiness  after  it. 

Before  he  adopted  the  use  of  pure  water,  the 
linen  over  the  right  shoulder  was  constantly 
stained  with  blood,  from  the  breaking  of  a 
succession  of  pimples  upon  the  subjacent  parts. 
This  ceased  by  its  use,  as  did  the  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  upon  exposure  to  the  damps  of  the  even- 
ing. 

All  these  changes  shewed,  that  the  whole 
habit  of  body  was  affected  by  this  simple  change. 
It  appeared  to  pervade  and  affect  every  organ. 
But  its  effects  were  most  evident  upon  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  tongue  was 
less  foul,  the  feelings  of  all  the  parts  more 
comfortable  and  the  teeth  became  very  much  di- 
vested of  the  dark  and  foul  matter,  with  which 
they  were  soiled. 


Another   appearance  was  very  striking.  TTr 
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had  observed  for  years,  that  the  skin  of  the 
neck  contracted  a  black  stain,  which  he  in  vaia 
attempted  to  remove  by  washing.  It  was  either 
indelible,  or  was  quickly  renewed,  after  it  had 
been  removed.  But  this  foulness,  like  that  upon 
the  teeth,  was  taken  away,  almost  entirely,  by 
the  same  process.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
this  blackness,  which  may  be  observed  on  many 
persons,  and  which  is  that  Avhich  soils  the  linen 
in  contact  with  the  neck,  proceeds  from  the 
body  itself.  It  must  be  a  taint  of  the  mucui 
of  the  skin ;  and  as  the  black  summits  of  coagu- 
lated mucus  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  the 
skin,  (which  are  vulgarly  called  grubs)  are  dis- 
coloured, only  where  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  that  the  matter  is 
colourless  when  excreted;  but  is  blackened  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  whole  skin  also  became  less  tender. 
Thus  he  could  bear  shaving,  even  with  cold 
water,  without  pain:  the  great  tenderness  of 
the  forehead  diminished ;  so  that  he  became 
able  to  bear  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  hat  upon, 
the  old  cicatrix  on  the  forehead  without  in- 
convenience. The  number  of  pimples  much 
diminished;  and  those,  which  appeared,  did  not 
so  readily  rum  into  suppuration- 
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Observing  these  things  he  cannot  be  surprised, 
even  at  this  time,  that,  not  suspecting1  any 
other  evident  cause  of  mischief,  and  seeing-  that  the 
one,  which  lie  had  detected,  was  of  itself  adequate 
to  account  for  the  premature  and  violent  disso- 
lution of  the  body,  he  should  have  thought, 
t  hat  no  other  precaution,  than  attention  to  the 
purity  of  the  fluids  introduced,  into  the  body, 
with  an  observance  of  the  common  rules  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  was  requisite  to  the 
preservation  of  the  health.  Ought  it  to  be  a 
reproach  to  him,  that,  at  this  period,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  food,  he  was  of  the 
*ame  opinion  as  the  bulk  of  the  community, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  profession  ;  and  that 
he  had  not  adopted  sentiments,  which  are  by 
the  majority,  at  this  moment,  deemed  indefen- 
sible? 

But  his  own  personal  experience,  united  to 
the  observations  he  made  upon  others,,  proved  to. 
him  the  insufficiency  of  this  precaution  alone.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  1801,  he  enjoyed  an  improved 
state  of  health.  Nor  did  he  notice  any  thing 
in  particular,  except  it  was  occasionally  an, 
uneasiness  over  the  head,  particularly  after  din- 
ner, in  the  course  of  1805,  he  first  felt  pains, 
over  the  head,  frequently  occurring.  They  were, 
quite  different  from  sick   headachs:  they  were 
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of  the  kind  rather  which  would  be  called  ten- 
sive, affecting-  the  whole  cranium,  and  much  de- 
pressing- the  spirits.  The  hypochondriacal  feelings 
and  lowness  of  spirits  increased.  After  dinner,  the 
propensity  to  sleep  was  frequently  irresistible, 
even  in  company.  Besides  this  he  found  the 
eye-sight  permanently  injured.  Every  object,  at 
which  he  attempted  to  look  with  steadiness,  had 
a  vibratory  motion.  This  was  more  particularly 
evident,  when  examining-  pictures  at  a  little, 
distance.  The  hands  and  feet  were  always 
parched  and  hot,  the  skin  dry  and  there  was 
a  tendency  to  emaciation.  At  times  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  fix  the  mind  to  any  thing", 
which  demanded  study  and  reflection. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  and  the  very 
beginning1  of  the  next,  the  pains  of  the  head  in- 
creased much  in  severity,  so  that  he  was  obliged, 
during-  the  attack,  to  lie  upon  the  bed,  and 
he  began  to  loath  his  food.  He  resolved  there- 
fore, finally,  to  execute  what  he  had  been  con- 
templating some  time  ;  to  abandon  animal  food 
altogether,  and  every  thing  analogous  to  it ;  and  to 
confine  himself  wholly  to  vegetable  food.  This, 
determination  he  put  in  execution  the  second 
week  of  February,  1806,  and  he  has  adhered 
to  it  with  perfect  regularity  to  the  present, 
time.    His  only  subject  of  repentance  with  re- 
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gard  to  it  has  been,  that  it  had  not  been  adopt- 
ed much  earlier  in  life. 

He  never  found  the  smallest  real  ill  consc 
qnence  from  this  change.    He   neither  sunk  in 
strength,  flesh,  nor  spirits.    He  was  at  all  times 
<u°  a  very  thin  and  slender  habit,  and  so  he  has 
continued  to  be  ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  has  rather 
gained  than    lost  flesh.     He    has  experienced 
neither  indigestion,    nor   flatulence,  even  from 
the   sort   of   vegetables,  which  are  commonly 
experienced  to  be  the  most  oppressive  and  windy; 
iv  beans,  peas,    peas-soup,    &c.     Nor  has  the 
stomach  suffered   from   any    vegetable  matter, 
though  unchanged  by  culinary  art,  or  uncorrect- 
ed by  condiments.     These  results,  so  opposite 
to    common   experience,  and  even  to  his  own, 
in  the  former  part  of  life,  can    be  accounted 
for  only  by  considering  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  state  of  the  digesting  organs  by  the  pre- 
vious use  of  the  purified  water.    The  only  unplea- 
sant consequence  of  the  change  was  a  sense  of 
emptiness  of  the  stomach,  which  continued  many 
months.    In  about  a  year,  however,  he  became 
fully  reconciled  to  the  new  habit ;  and  felt  as 
well  satisfied  with  his  vegetable  meal,  as  he  had 
been  formerly  with  his  dinner  of  flesh. 


He    can   truly  say  that   since  he  has  acted 
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upon  this  resolution,  no  year  has  passed,  in 
which  he  has  not  enjoyed  better,  health,  than 
in  that  which  preceded  it.  But  he  has  found 
that  the  changes  introduced  into  the  body  by 
a  vegetable  regimen  take  place  with  extreme 
slowness ;  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  con- 
siderable amendment  in  successive  weeks,  or  in 
successive  mouths;  we  are  to  look  rather  to  the 
intervals  of  half  years,  or  years. 

But  a  perceptible  benefit  was  very  soon  ob- 
tained. The  severity  of  the  pain  became  quickly 
mitigated,  so  that  it  never  once,  from  the  time 
at  which  he  made  this  change,  forced  him  to 
take  to  his  bed.  But  it  recurred  again  and  again 
for  three  or  four  years  at  irregular,  but  no  very 
distant,  periods :  perhaps  a  week  rarely  passed 
without  one  or  two  paroxysms.  And  for  three 
years  at  least  he  constantly  awoke  with  pain 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  near  the  insertion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  into  the  occipital  bone, 
and  from  thence  spreading  over  the  whole  iiead. 

So  much  was  the  sensorium  affected,  that 
repeatedly,  whilst  walking  through  the  street*, 
during  the  first  year,  he-  was  insensible  of  the 
weight  of  his  body,  and  could  not  feci 
the  pressure  of  his  feet  upon  the  pavement. 
He  presumes  that  this  sensation,  or  rather  this 
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want  of  sensation,  must  approach  nearly  to  the 
state  of  those,  who  suffer  apoplectic  attacks.  This 
very  unpleasant  state  continued  recurring*  for  near 
twelve  months.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  been 
experienced. 

When  this  symptom  disappeared,  the  parox- 
ysms of  uneasiness  over  the  head  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  more  evident  sensation  of  fulness 
and  oppression ;  and  these  continued  to  recur  as 
the  former  paroxysms  had  done.  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  morbid  changes,  which 
were  attended  with  a  temporary  abolition  of 
sensibility,  in  an  inferior  degree  of  intensity 
produced  the  sense  of  local  fulness  and  oppres- 
sion. This  continued  to  be  considerably  oppres- 
sive, even  during  the  fifth  year  of  this  course 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  (1809)  he 
was  exposed,  during  a  journey,  to  the  joltings  of  a 
^ta^e  coach.  The  common  asperities  of  the  road 
did  not  affect  the  head ;  but  a  violent  jolt 
o-ave  the  sense  of  a  deep  internal  pain  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  brain. 


And  (to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  this 
it  of  the  case)  even  now,  during  the  eighth 
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year  of  this  mode  of  living,  these  pains  recur 
very  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  have  fop 
the  last  three  or  four  years.    Sometimes,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  week,  occasionally  not  above 
once   in  a   fortnight,  he  awakes  (having-  been 
restless  the  preceding*  night)  with  a  pain  at  the 
back  of  the  neck ;  and  some  uneasiness  over  the 
head-:  it  continues  sometimes  ten  minutes,  very 
rarely  half  an  hour,   and  then  subsides;  with, 
perhaps,   a  trifling  depression  of  strength.  It 
will  happen,  though  very  rarely,  that   it  con- 
tinues to  be  felt,  but  in    a   very  trifling  de- 
gree, during  the  whole  of  the  day.     But  thv- 
sense  of   fulness,  and  oppression  is  completely 
gone;  and  the    whole   is  so  trilling,  as  not  to 
deserve  the  name  of  disease,  nor  even  of  incon- 
venience •  since  it  does  not,  in  any  degree,  in- 
terfere with  the  common  duties  and  occupations 
of  life. 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  demonstrate, 
that  there  was  formed  in  this  case  deep-seated 
disease  of  the  substance  of  the  brain :  and 
it  appears  very  evident,  that  this  disease  was 
proceeding-  with  a  rapid  pace  towards  an  apo- 
plectic or  paralytic  attack.  What  sets  this 
beyond  dispute  is,  that  in  the  worst  of  these 
pains  of  the  head,  the  tongue  has  been  so  af- 
fected, that  he  could   not    speak  with  perfect 
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freedom.  The  effect  of  the  vegetable  regimen, 
even  during  seven  years,  and  a  half,  has  not  beeu 
enough  wholly  to  subdue  the  disease.  But  it  has 
regularly  and  progressively  diminished  its  intensity. 
The  paroxysms  have  returned  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  during  the  last  year,  as  during  the  first ; 
but  in  each  successive  year  the  strength  or  inten- 
sity of  them  has  been  uniformly  diminished. 

And  granting  the  representation  of  facts  to  be 
corrtect,  and  the  nature  of  this  case  to  be 
justly  determined,  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask, 
what  other  method,  than  that  which  has  been 
adopted,  would  have  produced  the  same  benefit  ? 
If  sudfa  methods  existr  I  confess  my  own  igno- 
rance of  them.  Bleeding  either  general  or  to- 
pical is  that  which  is  most  resorted  to,  and  is 
that  which  gives  the  greatest  relief  to  ur- 
gent symptoms.  But  it  can  do  no  more  than 
this :  the  morbid,  diathesis  of  the  system,  that 
which  exists  equally  during  the  paroxysms  of 
disease  and  during  the  intervals,  remains  un- 
changed. All  the  symptoms  of  oppression  of 
the  brain  will  persist,  and  gradually  increase^ 
though  the  patient  be  cupped  repeatedly  and 
regularly,  as  I  have  myself  frequently  witnessed, 


If  it  be  thought,  that  if  a  cure  were  poss  i- 
ble  by  this  method  of  treatment,  it  ou$it  surely 
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to  be  effected  in  the  long  period  of  seven  years 
and  a  half ;  let  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered 
how  long-  there  had  been  signs  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  disease,  before  it  had  arrived  at  that  de- 
gree of  severity,  which  enforces  attention,  and 
excites  apprehension,    I  have  shown,  from  the 
the  tenderness  of  the  forehead,  that  there  existed  a 
morbid  predisposition  in  these  parts  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  year  of  life.     It  is  clear  enough,  likewise, 
from  the  dizziness  and  heat  about  the  head,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  that  some  morbid  change  had 
taken  place  nine  or  ten  years  before  these  pains 
came  on.    It  cannot  be  thought  strange  or  unna* 
tural,  if  it  should  be  proved,  that  wholly  to  eradi- 
cate these  symptoms  requires  some  such  time  ,  as 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  unequivocal  signs 
of  disease  having  taken  place. 

But  though  these  pains  still  recur  in  a  trifling 
degree,  the  relief  given  to  the  brain  in  general, 
has  been  decided  and  most  essential.  It  has 
appeared  in  an  increased  sensibility  of  all  the 
organs,  particularly  of  the  senses,  the  touch, 
the  taste,  and  the  sight  ;  in  greater  muscular  ac- 
tivity j  in  greater  freedom  and  strength  of  res- 
piration ;  greater  freedom  of  all  the  secretions ; 
and  in  increased  intellectual  power.  It  has 
beeb  extended  to  the  night  as  much  as  to  the 
day.    The  sleep  is  more  tranquil,  less  disturbed 
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by  dreams,  and  more  refreshing.  Less  sleep 
upon  the  whole  appears  to  be  required.  But 
the  loss  of  quantity  is  more  than  compensated 
by  its  being  sound  and  uninterrupted. 

In  about  three  years  that  vibratory  motion 
of  visible  objects  was  either  gone,  or  hardly 
perceptible.  The  impression  of  light  is  no  lon- 
ger painful ;  the  eye  rather  courts  than  avoids  it. 
The  ear  has  received  a  corresponding  benefit. 
Sounds  had  become  oppressive  to  him :  the  noises 
of  children  had  in  particular  become  irksome.  But 
this  morbid  feeling  has  wholly  vanished.  He 
is  much  more  patient  of  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere, but  particularly  of  the  cold.  He  had 
.been  clothed,  both  in  summer  and  winter  in 
flannels.  But  he  has  been  enabled  to  quit  them 
without  injury.  Flannel  drawers,  and  flannel 
linings  tc  the  coat  sleeves,  during  the  winter 
months,  in  all  that  he  has  retained.  Wet  clothes 
or  wet  feet  are  no  longer  objects  of  terror. 
They  cause  no  injury  worth  regarding. 

About  the  same  time,  the  burning  heat  of 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet 
went  away.  The  skin,  which  had  been  parched 
and  dry,  became  moist  and  perspirable.  The 
tongue  which  had  been  habitually  foul,  became 
clean .    The  sal iva  lost  all  clamminess  and  viscidity ; 
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and  the  secretion  by  the  kidneys  was  much 
increased,  though  the  quantity  of  watery  fluids 
taken  into  the  stomach  was,  at  the  same  time, 
greatly  diminished. 

The  hypochondriacal  symptoms  continued  to- 
be  occasionally  very  oppressive  during-  the  second 
year,  particularly  during-  the  earlier  part  of  it; 
but  they  afterwards  very  sensibly  declined ;  and 
at  present  he  enjoys  more  uniform  and  regular  spi- 
rits, than  he  had  done  for  many  years  upon 
mixed  diet. 

From  the  whole  of  these  facts  it  follows,  thak 
all  the  organs,  and  indeed  every  fibre  of  the 
body  is  simultaneously  affected  by  the  matters, 
habitually  conveyed  into  the  stomach :  and  that 
it  is  the  incongruity  of  these  matters  to  the 
system,  which  gradually  forms  that  morbid  dia- 
thesis, which  exists  alike  both  in  apparent 
health  and  in  disease.  I  mio-ht  illustrate  tin's- 
fact  still  more  minutely  by  observations  on  the> 
teeth,  on  the  hair,  and  on  the  skin.  I  might 
shew,  that  by  a  steady  attention  to  regimen  the 
skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hand,  or  between  the  toes, 
becomes  ot  a  firmer  and  stronger  texture  ;  that  even 
a  corn  upon  the  toe,  which  had  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards  been  growing  more  fixed, 
firm,  and  deep,  had,  first,  its  habitudes  altered;  and* 


finally,  was  softened  and  disappeared :  but  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said  already  to  give  a 
pretty  clear  idea,  both  of  the  kind  of  change  in- 
troduced into  the  habit  by  diet,  and  of  tiie  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  carried. 

I  proceed  therefore  to  relate  some  new  phamo- 
wena  which  took  place  during  the  course  of  this 
regimen ;  which  are  both  curious  in  themselves, 
and  lead  to  important  conclusions. 

I  have  said  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four,  the  subject  of  this  case  was 
liable  to  sudden  lamenesses ;  which  were  thought 
"by  a  gentleman  much  experienced  in  gout,  from 
having  been  himself  a  great  sufferer,  to  portend 
that  disease.  These  lamenesses  disappeared  and 
\vere  no  more  thought  of,  certainly  before  the 
twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  year.  Neither 
tad  any  thing  like  a  gouty  affection  of  the  limbs 
appear,  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  so 
much  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  pure  water. 
But  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  vegetables 
for  two  months,  before  he  began  to  have  slight 
pains  in  the  feet.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
these  pains  much  increased  ;  they  became  strong 
and  beating,  but  of  short  duration,  and  unat- 
tended by  any  swelling,  or  discoloration.  To- 
wards  the    close   of   the  second  year  (1807), 
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the  determination  to  the  feet  was  still  stronger ; 
there  were  about  that  time  frequent  violent  p  ains 
through  the  ankles  and  metatarsal  bones :  they  were 
internal  but  sudden,  like  the  infliction  of  a  blow ; 
he  used  to  say,  it  was  as  if  his  feet  had  been 
struck  with  a  sledge-hammer :  there  were  alsot 
sudden  twinges  through  the  toes  so  sharp  as 
to  oblige  him  suddenly  to  raise  his  foot  from 
the  ground.  In  the  course  of  the  third  yean 
he  became  lame  in  one  of  his  feet  for  two  or 
three  months.  He  was  accustomed  to  awake 
in  the  morning  without  any  lameness;  but 
before  he  could  dress  himself  the  lameness 
^would  come  on,  and  remain'  for  an  houi? 
or  two,  after  which  it  went  off,  and  he  could 
walk  perfectly  well  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
There  was  redness  and  slight  tumefaction  upon*, 
the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  over  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  During  the  whole  of  the  succeed^ 
jng  winter,  though  the  beating  pains  of  the* 
feet  were  much  diminished  in  violence,  the  gouty 
affection  was  more  firmly  settled  in  the  feet. 
f)ne  of  the  little  toes  was  so  constantly  painful, 
that  for  many  months  of  this  winter  and  the  en^ 
suing  spring,  the  pressure  even  of  the  bed- 
cloathes  was  painful.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
longer  he  had  almost  constantly  some  gouty 
pains  of  the  toes,  and  frequent  fits  of  lameness-- 
The  last  time  that  tins  occurred  was  in  August^ 
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1810,  when  for  one  evening  he  was  so  lame,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  walk  freely  without  sup- 
port. 

This  happened  when  he  had  continued  the 
•cgetable  regimen  four  years.,  and  a  half.  Here 
again  then  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
consider  the  obvious  deductions  from  these  facts* 

1  shall  confine  myself  to  four  observations. 

1st.  It  is  clear  that  these  pains  of  the  extre- 
mities were  essentially  the  same  affection  as  had 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  life.     The  cause 
of  their  disappearing  about  the  twenty-seventh 
or  twenty-eighth  year  must  have  been  the  shift- 
ing or  concentration  of  diseased  action  upon  the  in- 
ternal and  more  important  organs,  the  stomach  and 
the  brain.     When   these   became    relieved  by 
Ijhe  vegetable  regimen,    the  extremities  became 
again  affected.    Disease,  therefore,  though  seated 
in  different  organs,  may  be  the  same  in  kyid : 
and  we  may  conclude,   that  it  is  the  property 
of  this  regimen,  and  in '  particular  of  the  vege- 
table diet,  to  transfer  diseased  action  from  the 
viscera  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body;  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  system  to  the  periphery. 
Vegetable  diet  has  often    been    charged  with 
catisiBj-  cutaneous  diseases ;  in  commoa  language, 
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they  are,  in  these  cases,  said  to  proceed  from 
poorness  of  blood.  In  a  degree  the  charge  is 
probably  just;  and  the  observation,  I  have  just 
made,  may  give  us  some  insight  into  the  cause 
of  it.  But  this  charge,  instead  of  being  a  just 
cause  of  reproach,  is  a  proof  of  the  superior 
salubrity  of  vegetable  diet.  Cutaneous  eruptions 
appear,  because  disease  is  translated  from  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  the  skin. 

2d.  There  was  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  from  the  disappearance  of  these  pains, 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  system  by  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  their  being  brought  back  again  by 
the  vegetable  regimen.  Now  during  all  this 
number  of  years  there  was  neither  inflammation, 
pain,  tenderness,  nor  any  other  external  sign  Q,f 
there  being  any  disease  of  these  extremities. 
But  from  the  changes,  which  took  place,  as 
soon  as  the  vegetable  regimen  was  adopted,  it 
is  clear  that  they  were  really  diseased  at  this 
period,  and  had  been  so  during  the  whole  inter- 
val of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Disease  should 
be  considered,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  an 
obvious  change  in  the  texture  of  parts,  winch 
is  either  visible  or  tangible,  as  a  change  in 
the  inherent  powers,  which  belong  to  the  part 
a"s  a  living  substance.    The  more  palpable  change?, 
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which  constitute  the  symptoms  of  disease,  are  tint 
consequence  of  the  previous  and  imperceptible 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  vital  powers 
of  the  port.  The  inherent  vitality  of  a  pai  l,  that 
■which  distinguishes  every  portion  of  the  living 
body  from  dead  matter,  may  be,  and  often  is 
nearly  extinguished,  when  there  is  no  such 
change  of  structure,  as  can  be  readily  detected 
by  the  senses- 

3d.  As,  in  the  affection  of  the  head,  parox> 
ysms,  the  very  same  in  kind,  but  differing  'm 
intensity,  continued  to  recur,  even  for  years 
after  animal  food  had  been  discontinued,  it 
must  follow,  that  whatever  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  paroxysms  under  the  mixed  re- 
gimen, the  same  continued  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate cause  under  the  vegetable  regimen.  If 
therefore  there  was  increased  vascular  action  in 
the  brain,  or  in  its  appendages,  when  these  parox- 
ysms first  took  place,  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  them,  the  same  increased  action, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  in 
degree,  has  continued  for  a  course  of  many  years 
under  a  diet,  of  vegetables  alone.  We  see 
then  how  ill  founded  is  the  notion,  that  inani- 
tion and  loss  of  power  is  induced  by  a  vege* 
table  diet.  In  fact,  all  the  observations,  that 
have  been  made,  have  shew**  the  very  iwerse 
/ 
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to  be  the  truth.  Symptoms  of  plenitude  and 
oppression  have  continued  in  considerable  force 
for  at  least  five  years.  And  the  consequence 
of  this  Peculiar  Regimen  has  been  an  increase 
of  strength  and  power,  and  not  a  diminution. 
In  the  subject  of  this  case,  the  pulse,  which 
may  be  deemed,  perhaps,  the  best  index  of  the 
condition  of  all  the  other  functions,  is  at  pre- 
sent much  more  full  and  strong,  [than  under  the 
use  of  animal  food.  It  is  also  perfectly  calm  and 
regular, 

4th.  We  may,  from  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  form  something  like  an  estimate  of  the  time  * 
during  which  the  obvious  effects  of  animal  die* 
will  remain  in  the  system.  In  the  instance  be  J 
fore  us,  there  was  a  gouty  affection,  of  strength 
or  intensity  sufficient  to  produce  lameness, 
after  the  animal  food  and  every  other  matter 
which  co-operates  to  produce  such  a  disease,  had 
been  discontinued  four  years  and  a  half.  I 
said  therefore  to  myself,  if  this  degree  of  dis- 
ease can  remain  four  years  and  a  half,  supposing 
the  intensity  of  the  diseased  condition  to  con* 
tinue  uniformly  to  decline  at  the  same  rate,  we 
ought  still  to  expect  some  slight  vestiges  of  the 
original  affection  at  double  the  distance  of  time, 
or  at  the  end  of  nine  years.  It  is  obviously 
improper  to  transfer  this  precise  result  to  any 
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other  ease  whatever :  every  one  must  be  judged 
by  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  circumstances. 
But  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  probable 
anticipation  of  future  events,  may,  I  conceive, 
be  applied  to  any  case  whatever,  according 
to  the  phenomena  which  it  presents. 

To  finish  therefore  this  long  account  : — After 
four  years  and  a  half,  the  gouty  affection  still 
continued,  but  its  strength  became  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  lameness  never  again  ap- 
peared. Sometimes  there  has  been  a  slight 
stiffness  of  the  heel;  sometimes  pains  of  the 
toes,  with  redness  and  soreness  of  them  all. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  seventh  year  (1812) 
there  was  a  stiffness  and  some  pain  of  the  left 
knee.  But  finally,  in  the  eighth  year,  the 
whole  of  these  external  pains  have  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  that  trifling  affection  of 
the  head,  which  has  been  mentioned, 

Nor  has  this  gouty  disorder  been  the  only 
external  disease,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  the  vegetable  regimen.  "For- 
merly he  hardly  knew  (as  has  been  said)  what 
it  was  to  have  a  cough  or  a  cold:  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels  were  on  all  occasions  of  ex- 
posure the  principal  sufferers.  'But  ak  the  end 
t»f  the  second  year  of  the    vegetable  regimen. 
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he  had  angina,  infinitely  more  severe  than  he 
had  ever  suffered  before.  The  attempt  of  swal- 
lowing' was  perfect  agony.  He  has  since  had 
many  severe  coughs  and  colds,  attended  with 
much  defluxion.  There  hasbeen  also  much  itching 
on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  particularly  on  the 
head,  the  hams,  and  the  legs.  But  to  compen- 
sate for  these  trifling  evils,  now  the  stomach  and 
bowels  never  suffer. 

And  as  to  the  general  state  of  health  it  has 
uniformly  and  regularly  improved ;  and  more 
obviously  since  the  fifth  year  than  before  that 
time.  During-  the  five  first  years  there  were 
many  threatenings  of  the  return  of  his  former  dis- 
orders, but  which  came  to  nothing'.  In  parti- 
cular, in  the  spring-  of  the  fourth  year  (1810) 
he  looked  thin  and  ill,  had  great  agitation  and 
restless  nig-hts;  the  bowels  became  tense;  and 
once  he  threw  up  Ins  food.  But  all  this  passed 
off  without  any  real  illness  ;  and  he  can  say  in 
general  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  of 
angina,  which  kept  him  within  doors  for  three  or 
four  days,  he  has  not  now  for  the  space  of  seven 
years  suffered  the  confinement  of  a  single  horn'. 

With  regard  to  fermented  liquors  his  expe- 
rience shortly  as  follows.  He  was  at  all 
times  habitually  sober :  a  habit  to  which,  in  this 
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instance,  he  attaches  no  personal  merit,  since  he 
never  liked  wine  j  and  it  occasioned  heat  and  un- 
easiness. He,  therefore,  till  near  thirty  years 
old,  confined  himself  to  a  single  glass  of  wine 
daily,  as  his  constant  habit  when  not  in  compa- 
ny. But  after  that  time  he  felt  compelled,  in 
a  manner,  to  use  more  wine  ;  he  felt  chilly  and 
uneasy  ;  and  found  that  by  the  use  of  about  three 
glasses  of  wine  daily,  he  was  warmer,  was 
more  cheerful  and  active,  and  had  in  every 
respect,  less  uneasy  feeling.  But  by  the 
use  of  the  pure  water  he  found  these  un- 
easy sensations  greatly  diminished,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  wine  appeared  removed.  He  was 
therefore  enabled  gradually  to  leave  it  off  en- 
tirely; and  at  present  he  finds  fermented  liquor 
of  any  kind  obviously  injurious. 

These  observations  instructed  him  how  sub- 
stances may  introduce  into  the  system  a  quan- 
tity of  agreeable  sensation,  or  destroy  uneasy 
feelings,  -which  are  at  the  same  time  ultimately 
injurious,  and  concur  with  other  causes  to  destroy 
the  vital  powers. 

He  had  when  living  on  common  diet,  been 
habitually  thirsty  ;  and  like  most  personsunclined 
to  studious  and  sedentary  habits,  was  much  at- 
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tached  to  tea-drinking.  But  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  he  has  almost  wholly  relinquished 
the  use  of  liquids;  and  by  the  substitution  of* 
fruit  and  recent  vegetables  he  has  found  that 
the  sensation  of  thirst  has  been,  in  a  man- 
ner, abolished.  Even  tea  has  lost  its  charms; 
and  he  very  rarely  uses  it.  He  is  therefore  cer- 
tain, from  his  own  experience,  that  the  habit 
of  employing  liquids  is  wholly  an  artificial  habit, 
and  not  necessary  to  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  animal  ceconomy. 

He  has  chosen  to  denominate  this  affection  of 
the  head,  atonic  gout',  induced  by  the  obvious 
connection  between  it  and  the  gouty  pains. 
The  general  habit  was  of  that  kind,  that  it 
would  have  been  said  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient strength  of  constitution  to  throw  out  the 
gout  upon  the  limbs,  But  if  it  should  seem 
more  proper  to  any  one  to  suppose  this  disease 
a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  diseases  originating  in  the  brain,  I 
should  not  think  it  worth  contending  about. 
Such  disorders  affecting  gouty  subjects  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  same  disorders  affect- 
ing persons  not  subject  to  gout. 

I  may,  in  the  relation  of  this  long  history, 
have  been  tedious,  and  seem  needlessly  minute 
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to  most  of  my  readers.  But  in  truth,  I  have 
omitted  many  circumstances  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  There  is  no  other  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  can  be  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  and  of  which  I  can  so  fully  warrant 
the  correctness  of  statement.  The  conclusions, 
too,  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  facts,  are 
general  conclusions,  illustrative  of  the  universal 
laws  of  diseased  action.  I  shall  therefore  be 
absolved  from  the  necessity  of  employing-  the 
same  minuteness  in  what  I  have  further  to  relate.  IX 
those,  for  whose  service  these  labours  are  principally 
designed;  I  mean,  persons  suffering  under 
habitual  and  chronical  illness,  are  enabled  to  go 
along-  with  me  in  my  argument ;  to  form  a 
general  correct  notion  of  what  they  are  to  expect 
from  regimen ;  and,  above  all,  to  arm  their  minds 
with  firmness,  patience,  and  perseverance;  I  shall 
•not  readily  be  induced  to  think  that  I  have  writ- 
ten one  superfluous  line. 

Nov.  loth,  1814—1  feel  it  needful  to  add  to" this 
account  no  more  than  that  the  pains  of  the  head 
are  at  present  still  more  trifling  :  and  as  nearly 
gone,  as  possible.  To  say  that  they  are  wholly 
removed  would  not  be  the  truth. 
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CASE  II. 

Disposition  to  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

August  25th— 1813.  L.  W.  L.  acred  16,  had  in 
the  first  years  of  his  life  every  mark  of  a  deep  scro- 
fulous habit.  He  was  of  a  fair  and  pale  complexion ; 
and  at  6  years  of  age  the  skin  was  rough  ;  the  eye. 
lids  habitually  red ;  the  muscles  weak  and  soft ;  the 
joints  tumid.  He  had  suffered  one  severe  attack  of 
abdominal  inflammation ;  the  abdomen  was  always 
hard  and  tumid,  though  great  attention  was  paid 
to  regularity  in  his  diet;  and  he  constantly  re- 
quired medicine  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  To 
these  appearances  was  added  a  thinness,  which  might 
be  justly  called  emaciation,  and  a  generally  un- 
healthy, pallid,  and  sickly  appearance.  These  ap- 
peared to  me  sufficient  indications  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  is  a  pre- 
cursor or  concomitant  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

This  general  state  of  health  was  greatly 
amended  by  the  use  of  the  pure  water,  which 
was  adopted    in   May,   1803;  the    habit  was 

strengthened,  the  bowels  became  soft  and  rejju- 
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Jar,  and  the  countenance  became  more  healthful. 
From  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
he  had  become,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  an  in- 
habitant of  London ;  and  it  was  observable  in 
him,  that  a  child,  who,  in  the  country,  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  indispositions,  was,  by  this  atten- 
tion only,  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  for 
about  sixteen  months  kept  free  from  every  sort  of 
illness. 

About  Christmas,  1804,  he  had  a  mild  ulce- 
rated sore  throat,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
received  by  contagion.  After  this,  though  he 
suffered  very  little  at  the  time,  the  health  began 
rather  to  fail.  It  left  a  constant  hacking  dry 
cough,  which  remained  fixed  for  three  or  four 
months.  At  this  time,  instinctively,  he  left  off 
animal  food  ;  and  the  cough  disappeared  in  the 
spring,  1805.  He  then,  spontaneously  also,  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  animal  food;  which  I  did 
not  oppose,  my  opinion  at  that  time  being*, 
that  the  appetite  should  be  taken  as  the  guide 
for  the  species  of  food  best  suited  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  body.  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider,  that  the  fondness  for  animal  food  is 
wholly  factitious,  and  could  not  in  fact  exist, 
independent  of  previous  indulgence.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  lie  bedame  very  pallid,  so 
thai  by  the  end  of  it  his  face  was  of  the  colour 
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of  marble.  He  had  an  obstinate  inflammation 
of  a  scrofulous  nature  of  the  left  eye  and  eye-lid 
in  the  autumn,  which  left  the  vessels  distended 
with  blood,  from  relaxation.  The  appetite  also 
became  very  delicate  and  capricious;  so  that  his 
dinner  was  (as  was  remarked  by  a  physician, 
who  saw  him  frequently)  more  play  than  eating-. 
Even  many  sorts  of  vegetables  he  disliked. 
In  this  state,  without  any  positive  disease  upon 
him,  but  with  the  air  and  aspect  of  a  child, 
that  would  never  reach  manhood,  I  resolved  to 
confine  him  to  a  strict  vegetable  regimen,  early  in 
•the  year  1806. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  from  that 
hour  to  the  present,  (now  seven  years  and  a  half) 
he  has  been  free  from  all  serious  illness;  and 
the  health  has  every  year,  become  more  firm  and 
established.  A  very  few  slight  indisposition* 
he  has  had,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  relate 
at  length;  except  one  circumstance,  which  I 
propose  to  make  the  subject  of  a  distinct  ac- 
count. But  in  this  case,  though  the  sub- 
ject was  so  young,  the  constitutional  changes 
have  been  introduced  very  slowly ;  indeed,,  as 
slowly  as  in  persons  of  advanced  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806  the  opthalmia  returned, 
but  much  less  severely ;  and  since  that  time  it. 
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has  not  appeared-  But  the  vessels  of  the  eye- 
lids remained  distended  for  three  or  four  3rears, 
which  gave  the  appearance  of  weakness  in  the 
part.  For  full  as  long  a  time  he  had  a  short 
hacking  cough  every  successive  winter.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  second  year  (1807),  he 
continued  to  look  exceedingly  pallid,  and  far  from 
healthy;  and  even  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he 
had,  with  a  thin,  pallid,  and  extenuated  body, 
tin  extremely  full,  throbbing,  and,  what  would 
be  called,  an  inflammatory  pulse.  But  since 
that  time,  it  has  become  much  softened. 

Formerly,  when  eating  animal  food,  the  tongue 
was  at  all  times  covered  with  a  white  slimy 
crust.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years 
perfectly  clean.  The  smallness  and  delicacy  of 
the  appetite  remained  for  full  two  years;  after 
which  it  improved,  and  became  much  less 
fastidious.  He  is  now  rather  pallid,  but  has 
much  more  colour  than  when  he  used  animal 
food. 

It  was  an  observation  of  his  own,  when  he 
was  under  ten  years  of  age ;  that  "  when  I  eat 
"  meat,  I  was  at  night  first  too  cold,  and  then 
"  a  great  deal  too  hot,  so  that  I  could  not  sleep ; 
"  but  now  I  sleep  comfortably  all  night  long.'* 
I  doubt  whether  on  any  point  uiore  unexception- 
able evidence  was  ever  offered. 
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He  is  at  present  in  very  good  health;  the 
breath  sound  and  strong-,  the .  appetite  hearty 
with  colour  enough,  and  enjoying  great  ac- 
tivity o£  mind  and  body;  with  a  greater  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  peo- 
ple. But  he  carries  about  him  strong  marks  of 
a  consumptive  constitution ;  and  I  do  not  -doubt 
that  if  the  attention,  which  has  been  paid  to  him 
now  for  a  series  of  years,  were  to  be  remitted 
for  three  or  four  years,  he  would  become  really 
consumptive. 

Nov.  17th,  1814. — As  this  young  man  ap- 
proaches manhood,  he  appears  to  acquire  more 
firm  health;  and  the  signs  of  his  former  deli- 
cate  state  are  more  completely  effaced. 
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CASE  III. 
Pustulte  (Pimples.) 

August  the 28th— 1813.  H.  L.  aged  10,  adop- 
ted the  use  of  pure  water  in  1803,  being-  then 
between  9  and  10  years  of  age.  She  had 
passed  through  the  first  years  of  her  life  without 
any  dangerous  illness ;  but  was  delicate  and  sub- 
ject to  congestions  in  the  bowels ;  she  was  rather 
pallid ;  narrow  in  the  chest,  and  had  not  the 
appearance  of  a  child  in  good  health.  About 
the  ninth  year,  she  appeared  evidently  to  be 
growing  awry.  The  health  obviously  improved 
by  the  use  of  the  pure  water;  but  not  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  furnish  any  precise  observation, 
except  that  the  tendency  to  crookedness  was 
checked.  At  the  time  that  this  habit  was  persevered 
in,  but  whilst  she  used  a  mixed  diet,  the  skin  of 
the  face  became  much  deformed  with  the  black 
spots  that  are  called  grubs;  and  the  forehead  in 
particular  became  almost  covered  and  roughened 
with  an  aggregation  of  pimples.  In  1805,  she 
was  still  more  pallid,  heavy  about  the  eyes, 
with  a  dark  circle  round  them ;  and  the  spirits  were 
so  tender  that  everv  little  exertion  was  a  toil,  and 
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®ii  the  most  trifling  occasion  the  eyes  would  over- 
flow with  tears. 

About  Midsummer  1809,  I  joined  to  the  pure 
water  a  vegetable  regimen.  She  went  to  school  at 
Warwick,  where  her  regimen  was  continued. 
About  October,  Dr.  Winthrop,  then  a  physician 
at  Warwick,  wrote  to  me,  that  her  mistress  was 
under  considerable  anxiety  on  account  of  this 
child  ;  that  she  seemed  in  still  worse  health  and 
spirits  than  before,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
change  of  diet,  which  he  feared  would  nevei 
agree  with  so  delicate  a  subject. 

I  could  not,  however,  attend  to  this  well  inten- 
tioned  advice,  which,  I  believe,  was  such  as  would 
have  been  given  by  almost  every  other  medi- 
cal man.  But  I  conceive,  that  delicate  subjects 
are  those  which  afford  the  least  resistance  to  mor- 
bific impressions ;  and  from  which  therefore,  such 
impressions  should  be  removed  with  the  greatest 
care.  Besides,  1  knew  perfectly  well  what  had 
been  the  state  of  the  health  under  the  common 
regimen;  and  what  could  be  hoped  from  a  re- 
currence to  it,  but  a  continuation  of  ,the  same 
condition  ? 


And  all  the  prognostications  of,  mischief  from 
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this  change  have  been  completely  falsified  by  the 
event;  for  the  truth  is,  that  from  that  day  to 
the  present  she  has  not  had  an  hour ;  ill  health, 
nor  scarcely  the  trifling  indisposition  of  a  single 
day.    Every  year  the  marks  of  weakness  and 
delicacy  wore  off,  and  were  at  length  completely 
effaced ;  and  she  has  grown  up  much  more  robust. 
The  tenderness  and  lowness  of  spirits,  the  heaviness 
of  the  eye  and  langour  of  the  countenance,  have 
been  removed  and  have  been  succeeded  by  uni- 
form cheerfulness,  activity,  and  intelligence.  The 
chest  has  expanded  and  assumed  a  perfect  form; 
and  a  cough,  which,  in  the  first  years  of  this 
course,  gave  strong  apprehensions  of  a  pulmonary 
taint  has  wholly  disappeared.    In  a  word  she  is 
now,  and  has  been,  for  several  years,  in  perfect 
health. 

The  roughness  of  the  forehead  occasioned  bv 
the  swarm  of  pimples,  did  not  begin  to  yield  til] 
after  more  than  two  years;  when  they  gradually 
disappeared.  If,  at  present,  there  is  an  occasional 
pimple  on  the  face  or  chin,  she  observes  that 
it  is  much  more  painful  than  formerly ;  which  is 
a  sufficiently  clear  index,  that  the  general  sensi- 
bility of  the  system  is  much  greater  or  more 
acute  than  formerly. 


I  have  chosen  to  assume  a  symptom  that  is  m 
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itself  very  trifling-  (though  by  no  means  so  in 
the  estimation  of  young  women),  as  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  condition  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
lation. The  narrow  form  of  the  chest,  or  the 
habitual  tenderness  of  spirits,  formed  a  more  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  case.  But  I  choose  the 
cutaneous  disease,  in  order  to  evince  the  con- 
nexion that  subsists  between  all  the  forms  of 
disease,  from  the  most  trifling  to  the  most  severe. 

The  colour  in  this  example  is  not  so  high  as  is 
customary  with  the  eaters  of  animal  food.  But  she 
is  much  less  pallid  than  when  she  conformed  to 
the  common  habits  of  life. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that, 
though  in  this  subject,  there  were  many  signs 
of  constitutional  weakness,  yet  there  has  never 
been  any  deficiency  of  muscular  strength :  on 
the  contrary,  the  muscular  power  is,  and  has 
been,  rather  greater  than  usually  is  the  lot  of 
persons  of  her  age  and  sex.  I  am  inclined  to 
infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  disposition 
to  grow  awry,  which  is  so  common  in  growing 
girls,  is  founded  more  in  a  weakness  of  the 
cartilaginons  and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  body, 
than  of  the  muscles.  If  any  portion  of  these 
parts  is   deficient  in  power,  and  the  muscles 
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have  at  the  same  time  their  due,  or  more  than 
their  due  tension,  the  body  inclines  where  there 
is  the  least  resistance,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
parts  is  destroyed. 

Nov.  19th.  1814 — In  the  spring-  of  the  present 
year  this  young  person  complained  of  a  sense  of 
weight,  which  was  referred  to  the  stomach ;  the 
pulse  became  rapid,  rising  to  120  in  the  minute, 
and  the  muscular  strength  was  depressed.  These 
symptoms  lasted  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
declined.  But  they  again  recurred,  and  she 
continued  in  this  condition,  not  so  ill  as  to  be 
confined,  but  enough  to  affect  her  strength  and 
spirits  for  about  three  weeks.  Then  the  symp- 
toms went  off,  and  she  regained  her  usual  health. 

We  had  here,  what  I  think  may  be  properly 
called,  the  embryo  of  some  disease  j  and  probably 
of  a  very  severe  one.  I  cannot  positively  pro- 
nounce even  what  was  its  seat.  But  I  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  keep  back  any  fact,  which 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  militate  against  my 
own  principles. 
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CASE  IV. 
(Disposition  to  Apoplexia  Hydrocephalica.) 

Nov.  21st  1814.— A.  L.  aged  14,  had  marks  in. 
her  first  year  of  some  irregularity  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  These  were  more  evident, 
in  the  second  and  third  years.  Her  life,  at  this 
early  period,  was  a  continued  storm  of  passion, 
though  the  natural  disposition  seemed  good. 
She  was  plethoric,  high  coloured,  and  the  respi- 
ration thick.  The  front  teeth,  particularly  the 
two  anterior  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  were 
wholly  in  crusted  with  black  matter. 

The  use  of  the  pure  water  Was  adopted  for 
this  child,  in  the  spring  of  1803.  Its  effect 
upon  the  respiration  was  very  striking.  Before 
this,  she  could  never  bear  being  tossed  with 
any  quickness,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  when  playing 
with  young  children,  without  evident  marks 
of  terror  and  uneasiness.  But  in  some  short 
time  after  using  the  distilled  water,  the  same 
degree  of   violence  had   no   longer  the  same 
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effect,  nor  did  it  cause  any  apparent  uneasi- 
ness. 

In   the    course    of  the    ensuing-   winter  she 
had  a  fit  of   sleepiness,  which  lasted  a  day  and 
a  half.    In  the  spring-  following-  (1801)  she  had 
scarlatina  very  severely,  but  recovered  from  it  per- 
fectly.     She  continued  to  use  the  mixed  diet 
for  nearly  three  years  and  a  half.    During  this 
time  it  was  observed  that  her  nigjhts   were  very 
restless  :  she  often  screamed  with  violence  in  her 
sleep.    She  had  also  frequent  pains  of  the  head, 
which,  when  they  affected  her,  caused  a  heavi- 
ness and  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes,  so  that 
it  was  easy,    from  the    countenance,  to  judge 
when  the  head  was  affected.     She  continued 
to  have    a   very  high  florid  colour;  she  grew 
much,  but  the  chest  was  narrow,  and  the  ab- 
domen so  protuberant  as  to  be  very  observable. 
The  spirits   were  also  irregular ;  she  was  easily 
offended;  took  little   delight  in  play,  but  rather 
affected  solitude.     The  pulse  was  frequent  and 
irregular.    The  tongue  was  always  covered  with 
a  t] lick  white  crust.    The  thyroid  gland  was  also 
large,  and  seemed  inclined  to  swell. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  was  confined 
to  a  vegetable  diet  in  November,  1806,  and 
has  regularly  adhered  to  it  to  this  time.  For 
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a  very  considerable  time  there  was  hardly  any 
perceptible   difference  in   her  constitutional  af- 
fections.   When  she  had  been  confined  to  this 
diet  a  year    and   a    half,  she  had    one  night 
such  violent  screaming  in    her   sleep,  that  she 
brought  out  of  their  beds  the  family,  at  whose 
house  she  was.     In  the  spring  18^9,    she  re- 
tained her  high  florid  colour,  and  it  was  very 
nearly   as    strong   as    when    she    used  animal 
food.     In    the'   autumn  of   this   year  she  had 
a    mild   inflammatory     fever,    which  confined 
her  to  her  room,  and  reduced  her  a  good  deal. 
All  this   time  the  symptoms  of   the  diseased 
state  of  the  head,   the   screamings    at  night, 
the  pains  frequently  recurring,  and  the  dulness 
and  heaviness  of  the  eyes,   and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances   I    have    mentioned,    continued  to 
em  harass  her.     Even  at  the  end  of  four  years 
they   were  so  strong,   as  to   attract  the  obser- 
vation of  those  with  whom  she  conversed,  But 
now,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
and    indeed,     for    the    last    three    years,  the 
whole  habit  is  changed,  and  with  it  the  marks 
of  constitutional  disease  removed.      The  high 
florid  colour    of  the  face  is  gone,   though  she 
is  at  present  far  from  pallid.    The   chest  has 
become  expanded,  and   the   tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen  is  removed.    I  have  a  right  therefore  to 
say,  as  I  have  already    done,  that    this  high 
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florid  colour,  so  far  from  being-  a  sign  of  health , 
is  a  sign  of  disease.  The  tongue  '  is  become 
quite  clean  and  the  teeth  are  without  any 
incrustation.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  pure  water 
alone  took  off  the  remarkable  foulness  of  the 
front  teeth.  The  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland  has  disappeared. 

If  I  were  to  say  that  the  affection  of  the 
head  is  wholly  removed,  I  should  say  what  is 
certainly  not  true.  But  it  is  so  much  removed, 
that  she  has  every  external  appearance  of  good 
health ;  nor  could  it  be  discovered  that  she  has 
at  present  any  complaints  about  the  head,  without 
a  minute  and  critical  examination.  The  common 
observer  would  pronounce  her  in  perfect  health. 

The  similitude  between  the  circumstances  of 
this  disease  and  the  pains  of  the  head  related 
in  the  first  case  (see  page  293),  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. This  case  again  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  in  deep-seated  constitutional  disease,  the  effect 
of  vegetable  diet  is,  slowly,  but  progressively  and 
regularly,  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  parox- 
ysms, which  form  its  external  sign  and  cha- 
racter. 

And  when  I  consider  the  early  period  at 
which  these  signs  of  disease  in  the  most  im- 
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portant  organ  of  the  system  appeared,  and  the 
great  pertinacity  with  which  they  have  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years,  I  think  myself 
fully  warranted  in  the  supposition  that  under 
common  circumstances,  these  symptoms  must 
have  been  continually  aggravated ;  that  they 
would  have  led  to  a  fatal  disease  of  the  brain, 
probably  under  the  form  of  the  hydrocephalus 
interims;  and  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  she 
would  have  reached  puberty,  or  even  that  period 
of  life  at  which  she  is  now  arrived. 

Though  this  child  has  now,  for  several  years, 
been  in  a  very  good  general  state  of  health,  she 
has  commonly,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  mild 
febrile  attack,  which  confines  her  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  head  is  always  the  part  most 
affected. 

THREE  other  young  people,  members  of  the 
same  family  as  those  whose  cases  been  related, 
iiave  used  the  same  regimen  for  about  the  same 
period  of  time.  They  are,  and  have  been,  since  its 
adoption,  without  any  thing  like  serious  diseases. 
The  oldest  (now  in  her  nineteenth  year)  has  a 
better  general  state  of  health,  than  in  the  early 
period  of  life;  but  there  are  no  circumstances 
worthy  of  relation,  except  it  be,  that,  notwith- 
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standing*  the  attention  paid  to  her  diet,  she  has 
some  thickness  about  the  throat.  The  thyroid 
gland  is  large,  and  the  whole  throat  is  larger 
than  in  common,  or  than  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  gland  has  not  the  size  which  can  be  called 
bronchocele,  and  is  in  texture,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  by  the  feel,  sound  and  healthy ;  but 
it  is  obviously  the  embryo  or  germ  of  a  bro- 
choccle.  The  second,  aged  13,  had  some  indis- 
position of  a  few  days,  when  she  had  left  off 
animal  food  nine  months.  She  also  lost  her 
colour,  which  was  fine,  so  as  to  be  a  considera- 
ble ornament  to  her  person.  This  occasioned 
much  regret.  But,  with  the  above  trifling-  ex- 
ception, she  has  enjoyed  acompleatand  uninterrup- 
ted state  of  health.  Her  colour  improves  a  little^ 
but  she  is  slill  a  pallid  girl.  The  third,  aged 
12,  likewise  lost  his  colour  ;  but  has  scarcely  had 
any  indisposition,  even  of  half  an  hour,  now 
for  eight  years.  His  colour  is  of  late  years 
much  improved;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  high  as 
when  he  used  animal  food. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  a  fact  which  occurred 
to  the  second  of  these  children,  the  girl  of  13. 
It  is  so  trifling  and  common  an  occurrence, 
that  nothing  but  the  inference  to  which  it  ob- 
viously leads  can  justify  the  mention  of  it.  But 
we  are  really  apt  to  overlook,. by  attempting  to 
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think  too  deeply,  the  just  consequences  of  what 
we  are  seeing'  every  hour. 

In  this  child  then,  in  the  spring-  of  the  year, 
1814,  a  nail  came  off  one  of  the  fingers.  There 
was  no  accident  ;  but  it  exfoliated,  and,  in  eourse 
of  time  was  reproduced.  Of  course,  this  was  not 
unattended  with  pain  and  suffering. 

Now  what  happens  on  the  surface  we  must, 
of  necessity,  suppose  may  happen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  A  part  may  have  naturally 
imperfect  powers  of  conservation.  It  may,  there- 
fore, perish,  and  be  reproduced.  This  would 
be  a  disease;  and,  further,  it  would  happen  in 
defiance  of  any  regimen,  or  any  method  of  treat- 
ment whatever.  Was  it  some  such  event  as  this, 
that  caused  the  derangement  of  health,  which 
Gurred  in  Case  III.  mentioned  at  p.  322  ? 
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CASE  T. 

PMthisis  Puhnonalis. 

If  we  except  the  first  of  the  preceding  cases,  the 
facts,  which  I  have  hitherto  related,  are  of  young- 
people,  the  general  state  of  whose  health  rather 
indicated  a  feeble  and  defective  constitution,  than 
disease  completely  formed.  They  are  not,  as  \ 
apprehend,  the  less  valuable  on  that  account :  for 
as  many  diseases,  in  their  perfect  form,  exclude 
all  hopes  of  relief,  it  is  the  more  important  to 
attend  with  care  to  the  symptoms,  which  are 
the  precursors  of  them.  In  those  cases,  which 
are  to  follow,  the  symptoms  of  disease,  for 
the  most  part,  were  more  definite  and  strongly 
marked. 

The  difficulty  of  an  investigation,  such  as  is 
the  object  of  this  work,  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  endless  varieties  of  the  human  coDStitu* 
tion,  which  produces  a  corresponding  variety 
in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  diseases.  If, 
for  example,  I  cite  in  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
ray  own   conclusions,  an  instance  of  a  patient 
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•with  a  large  ulcerated  cancer  having-  lived  four 
years,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  same  disease 
lias  continued  a  longer  time  in  persons  living  ac- 
cording to  the  common  fashion  of  the  country. 
And   it   is   indeed   certain  that  this  species  of 
evidence  can  have  little  weight,    except  as  ap- 
plied   to   the  particular  case    in  question :  the 
extent    of  the   disease,   the   stnge  in  which  it 
was  taken  up,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  other 
circumstances,  applicable   to   this    case,  and  to 
no  other,    make  the  deductions  from  the  dura- 
tion   of  the  disease  either  just  or  nugatory  ;  and 
our  reliance  upon  them  depends  more  upon  our 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  the  observer,  than 
upon  the  fact  itself. 

The  same  variety  makes  it  almost,  if  not. 
quite,  impossible  to  fix  upon  certain  and  definite 
pathognomic  signs  of  diseases,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  their  early  stages.  But  if  these  disea- 
ses are  such  as  to  afford  very  slight  hopes  of 
•uccess  to  any  method  of  treatment  whatever  in 
their  more  advanced  and  exquisite  form,*  it  is 
more  especially  incumbent  on  us  to  observe  at- 
tentively their  incipient  stages,  and  to  attempt 
to  arrest  them  at  this  period. 

Tulmonary  consumption  is  such  a  disease.  As 
it  is,  when  arrived  at  a  certain   stage,  neces- 
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sarily  fatal,  this  stage  should  be  regarded  as 
the  extreme  effect  of  the  morbific  causes  ap- 
plied to  the  body. 

These  extreme  effects,  when  they  are  such 
as  commonly  precede  dissolution  at  no  very 
remote  period,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  re- 
move by  the  removal  of  the  remote  causes  of  dis- 
c  ase.  In  such  cases  the  vitality  of  the  body  is  radi- 
cally impaired,  and  the  powers  of  restoration 
are  destroyed.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  uni- 
versally true,  whatever  is  the  form  of  the  dis- 
ease; though  the  signs  of  this  impaired  vitality 
may  b«  highly  diversified ;  and  in  some  cases 
may  be  hardly  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
every  case  of  pulmonary  consumption,  which  I 
have  deemed  a  confirmed  case,  death  has  ensued, 
notwithstanding  the  most  exact  attention  to  re- 
gimen, upon  the  principles  t  have  laid  down. 
In  some  the  benefit  for  a  time,  even  for  three 
or  four  months,  was  so  striking,  as  to  give 
great  hopes  that  the  patients  would  receive  a 
cure.  But  new  symptoms,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  relate,  supervened;  and  the  issue  was, 
as  I  have  said.  It  is  right,  however,  and  in- 
deed it   is  necessary,    to    add,    that  none  *£ 
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these  patients  lived  a  twelvemonth.  Tliey  were 
therefore  very  far  gone  before  they  came  under 
my  care.  It  by  no  means  follows,  then  that 
the  same  fatal  issue  would  have  taken  place, 
had  they  been  treated  at  an  earlier  period. 

I  think  it  i%ht  also  to  ackowledsre  soiru; 
change  of  sentiments  with  regard  to  symptoms, 
from  what  I  have  expressed  in  my  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Constitutional  Diseases.  With  the 
general  doctrine  which  I  have  there  maintained, 
that  Consumption  is  a  Constitutional  Disease  of 
the  whole  body,  and  not  a  local  disease  confined 
to  the  lungs,  and  that  the  symptoms  indicate 
the  system  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  con- 
stant and  preternatural  stimulation,  I  continue 
to  be  contented ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  Jias  been 
approved  by  enlightened  men.*  But  I  have  s?fid, 
(p.  137  of  that  work)  that  the  symptoms  of  in- 
creased fever,  and  highly  rapid  pulse  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  is  an  index  that  the  vitality 
of  the  body  or  sensorial  power  is  not  destroyed! 
at  this  period.  I  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a 
mistaken  view;  and  that  in  particular,  a  pulse 
habitually  raised  much  beyond  its  natural  stan- 
dard of  rapidity*  must  be  deemed  an  index  of 


j  *  See  Vorster  vn  Spirituous  and  Fermented  liquors,  p.  25. 
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vital  powers  impaired,  or  nearly  destroyed.  It  \i 
certain,  that  in  this  case  no  diet,  however  antisti- 
mulant,  will  bring-  the  pulse  durwn  to  its  natural 
standard. 

There  is  often  much  difficulty  in  recogni- 
zing pulmonary  consnmption  in  its  earlier 
stages ;  and  at  this  period  the  subjects  of  this 
disease  are  so  little  aware  of  their  danger,  that 
they  are  too  often  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
before  they  think  themselves  seriously  ill.  This 
renders  it  difficult  to  show  that  regimen  posses- 
ses even  a  preventive  power  over  this  disease. 
The  most  convincing  argument  in  its  favour  is, 
that,  under  the  regimen  of  vegetables  and  pure 
water,  the  chest  takes  a  more  perfect  and  ex- 
panded form.  A  contracted  chest  is  the  stron- 
gest of  all  the  external  signs  of  a  consump- 
tive tendency.  If  it  becomes  expanded,  the 
pulmonary  circulation  must  become  more  strong 
and  full,  in  which,  in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  cases  of 
consumption,  there  is  a  radical  and  constitu- 
tional weakness.  There  are  likewise  strong  in- 
dications that  this  weakness  is  not  confined  to. 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  that  it  pervades 
the  Avhole  arterial  system ;  as  is  obvious  from 
the  general  frame  of  body  of  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  the  disease,  and  might  be  illus- 
trated by  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
symptoms. 
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But  as  the  pulmonary  consumption,  like  the 
eancer,  and  other  chronical  diseases,  which 
prove  ultimately  fatal,  is  subject  to  great  va- 
riety in  respect  to  the  violence  of  its  symptoms, 
and  the  length  of  its  duration,  opportunities  can 
be  of  no  rare  occurrence,  in  which  the  disease 
may  be  so  strongly  marked  as  to  admit  of  lit- 
tle doubt  with  regard  to  its  nature,  and  to  be 
at  the  same  time  in  so  early  a  stage  as  to  af- 
ford a  rational  prospect  of  arresting  its  progress. 
Such  a  case  is  the  following,  the  subject  of 
which  was  a  young  woman  under  my  own  roof : 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  affording 
very  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 

September  the  8th,18J3 — M.  W.  aged  about 
33,  had  lived  in  my  family  some  years  as  a  fe- 
male servant.  She  came  to  me  when  about  20, 
and  seemed  to  have^  no  particular  delicacy  or 
defect  of  constitution.  She  was  subject,  how- 
ever, to  convulsive  affections,  of  the  nature  of 
hysteria.  On  the  decline  of  the  convulsions,  I  ge- 
nerally observed  a  degree  of  tension  and  soreness 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  I  therefore  gave  her  aperient 
medicines;  and  she  used  soon  to  be  well  again. 
She  was  also  subject  to  cough  occasionally. 

She  came  with  my  family  to  town  in  1803, 
She  used  the  distilled  wat«r  for  her  tea  and  in 
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other  liquids;  but  did  not  put  herself  under  any 
restraint  as  to  fermented  liquors.  However,  she 
continued  to  en  joy  pretty  good  health ;  as  she 
said,  better  in  London  than  she  had  done  in  the 
country. 

Towards  the  end  ot  1807,  there  appeared  in 
this  young  woman  strong-  signs  of  failing  health. 
She  lost  her  colour,  and  looked  wretchedly,  though 
there  appeared  no  fixed  or  determinate  complaint. 
The  appetite  failed,  and  the  muscular  strength 
was  impaired.  I  advised  her  to  adhere  strictly  and 
solely  to  the  pure  water,  and  to  renounce  .ani- 
mal food.  She  excused  herself  on  the  plea  that 
she  could  eat  so  little ;  that  this  small  quantity 
therefore  could  not  hurt  her.  But  continuing  to 
look  extremely  ill,  she  promised  to  go  entirely 
without' it  every  second  day;  and  I- believe  tha^ 
she  conformed  in  some  degree  to  this  rule  for  about 
six  months. 

Jn  November,  1808,  she  became  extremely  ill, 
so  as  to  excite  apprehensions "ibr  her  life.  She 
had  frequent  faintings  ;  great  pulsations  and  pains, 
some  times  of  the  head,  sometimes  of  the  feet; 
hut  the  symptoms  were  irregular  and  ano- 
malous, so  as  hardly  to  admit  a  definite  appella- 
tion. After  a  confinement  of  a  fortnight  or  more, 
the  greater  part  of  the  tame  to  her  bed,  she  was 
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gradually  restored  to  her  former  state  of  health. 

As  she  had  no  cough  that  was  fixed  (though 
she  had  frequent  occasional  cough),  nor  made 
any  complaints  about  her  chest,  I  had  hitherto 
made  no  particular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
<organs  of  respiration.  But  during  her  conva- 
lescence from  this  illness,  I  examined  into  this 
point  minutely.  I  found  the  breath  so  straight- 
ened, that  she  was  doable  to  expand  the  chest, 
or  take  in  a  full  and  deep  inspiration.  She  was 
unable  at  night  to  lie  but  on  one  side<  She 
could  not  go  up  stuirs,  without  stopping  for  want 
of  breath.  I  found  also,  that  during  the  last  year 
she  had  been  frequently  troubled  with  pains  of 
the  side. 

These  symptoms,  connected  with  her  impaired 
health  for  a.  twelvemonth  before,  will,  I  should 
think,  be  acknowledged  to  be  nearly  infallible  signs 
of  approaching  pulmonary  consumption.  I  therefore 
from  this  moment  insisted  upon  her  entirely  re- 
linquishing the  use  of  animal  food,  and  in  all 
other  respects  conforming  strictly  to  the  regimen 
I  recommend.  Though  I  had  failed  in  my  at- 
tempts to  cure  confirmed  cases,  I  had  hopes  of 
relieving  this.  Here  Avas  no  fixed  or  confirmed 
cough  ;  nor  any  exquisite  hectic  fever :  the  pulse 
•was  accelerated  after  dinner:  but  in  the  morning 
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it  was  nearly  natural.  The  regimen  was  entered 
upon  strictly  in  December,  1808. 

During-  the  year  1809,  she  enjoyed  a  somewhat, 
improved  general  state  of  health.  She  was  with- 
out any  serious  attack  of  illness  (unless  it  were 
temporary),  and  her  appetite  for  food  improved. 
Hut  she  still  looked  almost  cadaverously  pale. 
All  the  symptoms  of  the  affection  of  the  chest 
remained  also  stationary :  I  mean,  the  inabi- 
lity to  take  a  full  inspiration;  to  ascend  the  stairs 
without  panting-  and  resting ;  to  take  exercise 
without  stopping:  she  could  still  lye  down  only 
on  one  side. 

During  the  far  greater  part  of  1810,  the  same 
symptoms  persevered.  She  often  thought  herself 
a  good  deal  better ;  but  these  were  only  transient 
intervals.  I  myself,  having  suffered  some  severe 
disappointments  in  my  hopes  of  giving  relief, 
became  disheartened  ;  and  she  frequently  talked 
of  going  into  the  country.  But  towards  the 
very  end  of  the  year,  the  relief  became  deci- 
sive. She  became  aide  to  draw  in  her  breath 
fully  and  freely  :  to  hold  it  for  a  time  after  the 
•inspiration;  and  she  recovered  the  power  of  ly- 
jpg  on  either  side  without  inconvenience.  This 
Was  (as  1  have  said)  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1810,  when  sho  had  used  the  reg  imen  strictly  "for 
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two  years ;  and  had  greatly  lowered  her  diet  half 
year  more. 

The  improvement  continued  daring*  the  year  18  J 1, 
though  the  marks  of  disease  continued' stromal  v 
imprinted  on  her  features.  She  became  much 
more  active.  She,  who  the  year  before  was 
unable  to  go  up  stairs  without  panting  and 
stopping  for  breath,  was  able  this  year  to  run 
up  like  a  young  healthy  person.  Though  she 
was  in  a  lower  state  of  health  than  previous  to 
her  illness,  she  was  equal  to  all  her  duties  as  a 
domestic  servant.  Her  appetite  was  quite  re-es- 
tablished,' and  was  become  strong  and  hearty. 
She  was  still  more  pallid  than  formerly  ;  but  the 
cadaverous  appearance,  which  shocked  every  one 
v,  ho  saw  her,  daily  wore  ofij. 

During  1812  she  improved  still  more  in  her 
looks ;  and  again  became  not  void  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sex.  The  health  also  became  more 
firmly  and  regularly  established.  Her  colour 
though  not  so  strong  as  of  a  person  in 
health  was  about  the  same,  as  before  her  ill- 
ness.. She  was  restored  also  to  nearly"  the  same 
state  of  constitution,  as  before  her  illness. 
Her  principal  complaints  were  a  return  of 
the  same  convulsive  paroxysms,  to  which 
had  been   subject  formerly;    but  these  at  racks 
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were  over  in  two  or  three  clays,  and  had  no  bad 
consequences. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1812,  she 
quitted  her  service  rather  abruptly,  and  went 
into  the  country.  It  appeared,  in  the  sequel, 
that  she  was  secretly  pregnant ;  and  she  was  in  due 
season  safely  deliverd.  She  now  resumed  the 
common  habits  of  life ;  and  I  understood  that  in 
consequence  her  colour  quickly  improved,  and 
she  became  apparently  more  robust  But  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  there  was  no  real  amend- 
ment of  the  health.  But  having1  no  opportunity  of 
being-  correctly  informed  of  her  present  situation, 
I  must  here  close  the  account  of  the  case. 

I  offer  these  facts  with  confidence,  as  convincing 
evidence  thajt  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion can  be  controlled  by  regimen,  and  its  progress 
stopped.  This  is  the  case,  in  which  the  powers 
of  life  were  the  most  impaired,  of  any  in  which 
this  regimen  has  hitherto  been  applied  with  ad- 
vantage. 

November  29th  1814. — I  have  lately  been  in- 
formed, that  this  young  woman  continues  ap- 
parently in  good  health.  I  must  observe  how- 
ever, that  no  conclusions  of  any  consequence 
can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance.    Had  she 
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been  for  the  two  years  that  elapsed,  since  she 
left  her  place,  in  another  service,  living-  as  ser- 
vants commonly  do,  I  have   little  doubt,  that 
the  effect  would  have  been  apparent.    Bat,  in 
fact,  she  has  been  in  place,  not  above  three  or 
four  months  of  this  time.      For  the^  remaining 
part  of  the  time,  she  has  lived  with  her  parents, 
cottagers,  in   the    country,    and    has   been  in 
very  reduced  circumstances.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  then,  that  she  has  used  during-  this  time 
little  or  no  animal  food.    It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  her  regimen  has,  in  part,  been  conti- 
nued, though  in  an  imperfect  and  irregular  man- 
ner, during;  the  last  two  years. 
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CASE  VI. 
Asthma  Convukivuin. 

November,  IS  14. — I  shall  in  this  place  intro- 
duce the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  eminently 
distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  strict  attention  to  regimen;  both 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  by  exhibiting 
to  all,  who  chose  to  apply,  a  beautiful  family 
of  children  bred  up,  with  regard  to  diet,  on  the 
principles  I  have  laboured  to  establish.  These 
exertions  were  wholly  disinterested  on  his  part  ; 
and  though  they  may  have  exposed  him  to  the 
ridicule  or  the  obloquy  of  the  selfish  or  supercilious 
pretenders  to  exclusive  knowledge,  will  ever,  in 
the  estimation  of  true  philanthropy,  do  equal 
honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart ;  and  entitle 
him  to  the  noble  distinction  of  a  benefactor  of 
mankind.  He  has  already  given  a  statement 
of  the  facts  regarding  his  own  disease,  as  they  stood 
when  I  published  my  "  Reports  on  Cancer;" 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  beginning  of  1809.  In  his 
own  publication,  entitled  "the  Return  to  Nature," 
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he  contented  himself  without  referring  to  this  stale 
ment.  But  as  several  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  occurred  since  that  time,  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  brings  forward  at  one  view  the  whole 
chain  of  facts.  In  framing  this  statement,  I 
ihall  take  as  my  guide  several  letters,  which 
are  before  me,  some  oral  communications,  and  a 
few  personal  observations. 

J.  F.  Newton,  Esq.  aged  48,  became  subject 
to  asthmatic  attacks  at  a   very  early  period  of 
life.     The  first  seizure  was  when  he  was  seven 
Years  old,  in  one  of  the   islands  of   the  West 
Indies.    Soon  afterwards,  he  removed  to  Eng- 
land,   and   suffered  only  occasionally  from  this 
cause  till  he  w7ent  to  Oxford.    During  the  whole 
time    that  he  was  at  Christ  Church  College,  he 
had  repeated  attacks  of  it,  and  in  the  night  at 
-^cast    it  wa*  almost  constantly   upon   him;  in 
so  much   that  he  looked  with  pleasure   to  his 
return  to  the  West  Indies,  in  hopes  of  relief 
from  the   voyage.      But   in  this  he   was  dis- 
appointed,   as   from   that  period  he  was  more 
affected,  as  well  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  as  in 
jNorth  America,  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  afterwards  in  England. 

The  attacks  usually  continued  from  one  week 
to  three,  during  which  he  could  not  lye  down 
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in  his  bed ;  but  was  obliged,  night  after  night, 
to  rest  inclined  upon  a  table.  He  was  not 
without  considerable  intervals  of  ease,  and  had 
occasionally  a  respite  of  some  months ;  but  it 
very  seldom  extended  beyond  three;  and  even 
during  these  intervals  there  was  a  constant  sensation 
Qf  uneasiness  at  the  breast  upon  inspiration. 

During  the  years  1804  and  1805,  Mr.  Newton 
lived  in  Herefordshire,  and  he  was  never  more 
indisposed  than  during  those  years.  The  com- 
plaint seemed  very  much  to  increase  upon  him ; 
especially  in  the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  mo- 
tion, with  which,  during  the  paroxysms,  the 
head  was  precipitated  to  the  table,  on  which 
he  was  used  to  lean,  whether  during  the  day 
or  the  night.  Sometimes  for  a  week  together 
he  did  not  venture  to  lye  down  in  bed  from 
apprehension  of  suffocation ;  and  I  am  persua- 
ded, from  my  own  observations,  that  no  example 
of  this  disease,  not  in  its  very  last  stages,  could 
be  more  severe,  attended  with  more  stricture 
on  the  respiration,  and  turgescence  about  the 
bead. 

In  this  last  year  (1805),  my  relation,  Dr.  Blount; 
vof  Hereford,  put  into  his  hands  my  book  on  the 
Origin  of  Constitutional  Diseases,  and  recommen- 
ded him  to  adopt  the  use  of  distilled  instead  of 
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common  water.  Pie  never  was  a  greater  sufferer 
than  at  the  time  he  made  this  change;  but  lie 
found  it  to  be  immediately  beneficial.  The 
general  state  of  health  improved,  and  during  the 
first  two  years  and  a  half  he  had  but  twice  any  re- 
turns of  asthma.  These  attacks  were  sharp,  but 
of  A  ery  short  duration. 

Mr.  Newton  was  fully  convinced  that  this  at- 
tention alone  would  be  enough  to  preserve  his 
health  ;  and  hoped  that  in  time  the  disposition  to 
asthma  would,  without  any  other  precaution,  wear 
off.  But  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  fallacy  of 
these  expectations  to  indulge  in  such  hopes.  1 
assured  him  repeatedly,  that  unless  he  attended 
.strictly  to  the  whole  of  the  regimen,  he  would  be 
ultimately  disappointed 

Therefore,  at  length,  after  many  scruples,  and 
no  small  apprehension  of  injury,  he  resolved  to 
join  to  his  attention  to  the  fluids  a  strict  vege- 
table regimen.  The  immediate  motive  to  this 
was,  I  believe,  a  respect  and  confidence  in  my 
opinion;  though  I  apprehend  that  a  feeling,  and 
consciousness,  that  his  health  pfras  not  in  a  firm 
state,  concurred  in  determining  his  resolution, 
He  began  greatly  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
animal  food  towards  the  close  of  1807  \  ftnd  hi 
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came  very  strict  about  the  beginning-  of  the  foU 
lowing1  summer  (1808). 

For  three  years  and  upwards  after  this,  Mr. 
Newton  had  very  little  asthma*  Three  or  four 
paroxysms  came  on  which  were,  for  the  time 
they  lasted,  as  severe  as  any  he  ever  suffered ; 
but  they  passed  off  very  quickly,  causing  a  con- 
finement of  two  or  three  days  only. 

But  the  health  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  pre- 
carious, and  even  critical  state.  The  pulse  was 
commonly  very  rapid,  sometimes  rising  even  to 
120  strokes  in  the  minute.  There  was  frequently 
great  quickness  of  respiration  with  copious 
mucous  defluxions :  and  through  the  first  and 
iccond  winters,  lie  kept,  himself  principally  within 
doors,  being  afraid  to  expose  himself  to  the 
cold,  and  particularly  to  the  damps  of  the  evening-. 
J>ut  though  often  indisposed,  and  in  a  valetudi- 
nary condition,  the  health  gradually  and  progres- 
sively amended  under  the  vegetable  regimen. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1811,  Mr.  Newton 
began  to  feel  indisposed  ;  the  lungs  became  loaded 
with  phlegm;  there  Mas  a  sensation  of  heavi- 
ness about  the  head,  and  excessive  itching  about 
the  eyes.  Going*  up  stairs  caused  great  breath- 
liness  and  (foeasinGSS.     After  two  or  three  un- 
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easy  nights  he  experienced  a  very  severe  attack 
of  asthma,  which  began  on  the  2d  of  June.  The 
head  was  drawn  spasmodically  forward,  as  in  the 
former  paroxysms;  the  pulse  was  so  quick  as 
scarcely  to  be  counted ;  the  feet  swelled,  and  at 
night  there  was  a  disposition  to  idle  talking-* 
which  must  be  deemed  a  species  of  mild  deli- 
rium, though  he  was  in  a  measure  conscious  of 
it.  The  stricture  on  the  breath  was  great ;  but 
the  respiration  was  more  free  than  in  the  former 
severe  fits.  He  could  not  however  enter  a  bed. 
for  six  nights.  Then  the  paroxysm  appeared 
to  be  fast  declining.  But  it  returned  again  with 
nearly  as  much  violence  as  at  first.  For 
the  greater  part  of  another  fortnight  he  passed 
his  nights  upright  in  a  chair,  or  leaning  on  a 
pillow  placed  on  a  table.  The  pulse  continued 
accelerated,  and  the  ancles  swelled :  the  eye» 
inflamed,  and  the  whole  habit  appeared  ex- 
tremely turgescent.  Walking  ten  yards  caused 
much  fatigue,  and  brought  on  shortness  of  breath. 
But  about  the  21st  or  2 2d  of  the  month  the  ex.* 
pectoration  became  free  and  copious;  a  mild 
diarrhsea  supervened,  and  all  the  symptoms  subsi- 
ded. He  continued  in  a  weak,  but  convalescent 
state,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  he  was  rev 
stored  to  health. 


An  attack  of  this  kind,  after  having*  submitted 
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to  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  upwards  of  three 
years,  was  enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of  any' 
man,  who  had  not  the  most  firm  conviction,  that 
he  was  doing  the  only  thing-  that  gave  him  a 
chance  of  ever  enjoying  health.  But  Mr.  New- 
ton was  conscious  of  having  received  great  bene- 
fit from  his  abstinence.  He  argued  also  from  the 
state  of  his  children,  and  said  "  that  reoimen 
"  must  be  the  best,  which  produces  such  health 
"  and  strength  as  are  visible  in  them.'*  He 
therefore  persevered-  in  his  habits  with  unabated 
zeal ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  received  the 
due  reward  of  his  confidence  and  peseverance ; 
for  though  he  appeared  thin  and  meagre,  he  had 
for  ten  months  very  good  health ;  and,  as  I  heard 
him  say,  now  for  the  first  time,  during  twenty 
years,  he  passed  a  winter  wholly  free  from  his 
old  disorder.  He  was  not  only  without  asthma- 
tic paroxysms;  but  without  any  material  diffi- 
culty of  respiration. 

But  the  following  June,  1S12,  brought  back, 
at  the  very  same  period,  a  relapse  of  the  disor- 
der. The  general  features  of  *he  paroxysm  very 
nearly  resembled  that  of  the  preceding  year; 
and  its  duration  was  about  as  long.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  10  violent  at  its  access ;  and 
he  recovered  from  it  with  much  more  facility. 
As  soon  as  the  disease  had  passed  through  it* 
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usual  stages  lie  felt  well.  It  was  also  preceded 
by  little  or  no  indisposition.  During-  this  attack 
the  pulse  was  much  accelerated;  at  one  time  it 
mounted  to  118  strokes  in  the  minute,  and  was 
rather  strong  and  full. 

Another  respite  as  perfect  as  the  former  succeed- 
ed,   in  which  for  11  months  Mr.  Newton  en- 
joyed perfectly  good  health,  free  from  asthma  and 
all  other  serious  illness :  and  he  adhered  to  his 
regimen  with  greater  strictness,  if  possible,  than 
ever.    Often  has  he  made   his  dinner  on  a  lit- 
tle fruit,  dried  raisins,  bread,  and  three  or  four 
potatoes;  and  upon  this  strict  course  of  absti- 
nence has  found  no  defect  of  strength  or  nutri- 
tion.   On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  with  which 
he  has  been  occasionally  affected  have  heen  ac- 
companied   with   marks   of    plenitude  and  op- 
pression. 

The  same  month  of  June,  both  in  1813,  and 
-.1814,  and,  very  nearly,  the  same  day,  brought 
back  the  asthmatic  paroxysms.  But  that  of 
1813  was  very  mild.  Though  the  disease  hung 
upon  him  for  a  month,  the  confinement  to  the 
house  was  not  above  live  days,  lie  had  ao-ain 
an  interval  of  1 1  months  of  very  good  health. 
In  the  paroxysm  of  1814  J  did  not  see  him, 
Mr.  Newton  having  quitted  London.    But  from 
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tlic  account  he  sent  me  of  it,  it  was  more 
severe  than  during-  either  of  the  two  former 
years.  It  lasted  also  five  weeks.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been,  and  is  comfortable  in  health. 

I  would  observe,  as  a  point  of  pathology, 
that  the  swelling  of  the  legs  in  this  case  lias  not 
been  an  anasarcous  or  dropsical  swelling'.  The 
whole  tumefaction  has  been  tense  and  elastic ; 
not  yielding-  or  pitting-. 

It  is  necessary,  in  ol  der  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  this  case,  to  pass  in  review  its  most 
striking-  points.     They  arc  shortly  these.  Mr. 
Newton  began  to  use  distilled  water  in  1805,  and 
adopted  the  compleat  regimen  in  1808.  From 
this  period  of  180i>  to  June  1811,  he  had,  upon* 
the  whole,  very  little  asthma;   hardly  a  single 
regular  fit  of  any  duration;  and  we  were  per- 
suaded that  the  disease  was  in  a  manner  eradi- 
cated.   But  to  our  disappointment,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  our  mortification,  there  has  been, 
now  for  four  years,  an  annual  paroxysm  declin- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  but  not  quite  uniformly, 
in  severity.     It  has  regularly  come   on  in  the* 
month  of  June ;  which  whole  month  it  occupies, 
and  encroaches  a  little  upon  July.     Such  is  its 
present  habit;  and  such  we  may  suppose  that  for 
the  present  it  will  continue.    I  shall  briefly  at- 
tempt  to  explain  these  pha^nomeua. 
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First,  it  mnst  be  allowed,  that  the  great  free- 
dom from  asthma,  for  near  six  years,  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  his  regimen.  Diseases,  we  know, 
will  change  their  forms.  Asthma  will  end  in 
consumption,  hydrothorax,  dropsy,  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  other  fatal  maladies.  It  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Newton's  frame, 
^ind  the  great  severity  of  his  disease,  that  he 
is  not  formed,  under  common  habits,  for  long 
life.  I  am  therefore  satisfied,  that  there  was, 
about  the  time  that  Mr.  Newton  adopted  a  change 
of  habit,  some  secret  constitutional  change, 
which  concurred  with  his  diet  to  keep  off  the 
asthmatic  paroxysms. 

The  records  of  medicine  are  full  of  such  ex- 
amples, which  gave  occasion  to  much  fallacy, 
and  false  experience.  I  shall  mention  one,  which 
lately  came  under  my  own  observation.  An  elderly 
gentlewoman  was  seized,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1814,  with  a  paralytic  disorder.  She  informed 
me  that  she  had  been  subject  for  a  great  many 
winters  to  a  cough,  attended  with  copious  ex- 
pectoration. But  during  the  preceding  winter, 
though  the  most  rigid  that  had  been  experienced 
for  many  years,  she  was  wholly  without  her  cough. 
It  would  be  easy  to  collect  numerous  analogous 
facts ;  whseh  indicate  a  change  to  have  taken 
place  in  flie  )?abiU      the  e*M*titution,  unaccom- 
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pained  by  active  disease,  or  any  evideut  external 
signs. 

Now  secondly,  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  case 
Avliich  has  been  related,  that  gout,  which  had 
been  many  years  latent,  and,  as  it  were,  dormant 
"in  the  constitution,  became  active  and  evident, 
producing1  its  proper  symptoms  of  pains  and 
lameness,  as  the  first  effect  of  the  vegetable 
regimen.  lam,  therefore,  further  satisfied,  that  in 
Mr.  Newton's  case  something  similar,  though 
less  obvious,  took  place  ;  and  that  the  first  ef- 
fect of  the  vegetable  regimen  was  to  re-esta- 
blish the  asthmatic  paroxysms.  Whatever  is  a 
person's  habitual  disease  is  to  that  person,  rela- 
tively, a  state  of  health;  and  such  disease  can- 
not  disappear,  without  an  evidently  sufficient 
cause,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  something  worse.  If  therefore  the  hypothesis 
be  just,  it  must  follow,  that  this  re*- establishment 
pf  the  regular  asthmatic  paroxysms  was  the  sign 
of  an  improved  state  of  the  constitution. 

If  it  be  asked,  finally,  what  this  gentleman 
has  really  gained  by  his  strict  course  of  tem- 
perance and  abstinence;  I  answer  that,  1st.  life 
has  been  prolonged  ;  and  that,  probably,  several 
years.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  there 
was  a  const iiutiona!  change  about  the  year  lfcSO.j, 
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we  laav  calculate  that  there  have  been  five  or  six 
year's,  at  least,  already  gained.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  demonstrate  this ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  2d.  Instead  of  being 
an  habitual  invalid,  Mr.  Newton  has  enjoyed 
several  years  of  relative  comfort  and  good 
health  j  using"  much  exercise,  and  walking  oc- 
casionally several  miles  in  the  day.  His  frame 
is  delicate;  his  pulse  habitually  too  rapid.  He 
furnishes  another  example  of  its  being  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  pulse  to  its  natural  standard 
by  regimen.  3d.  Instead  of  being  the  constant 
victim  of  asthma,  rarely  escaping  a  paroxysm 
for  three  months,  Mr.  Newton  has  had  but  one 
annual  paroxysm  for  the  last  four  years,  be- 
sides the  interval  of  almost  total  cessation  for 
five  previously.  Those  advantages  he  deems  an 
abundant  compensation  for  all  the  deprivations, 
which  sensualists  may  suppose  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself. 

I  cannot  withhold  offering  in  this  place  a 
conjecture  with  regard  to  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year,  which  has  occurred  now  foft 
four  successive  years. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  allowed  that  the  lungK 
themselves  arc  the  primary  seat  «f  the  disease- ; 
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and  I  will  suppose  further,  that  the  membrane 
investing  the  bronchise  and  the  air  vesicles  of 
the  lungs  is  the  part  immediately  affected.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  this  membrane  is  liable 
to  the  same  sort  of  diseases,  as  the  other  mem- 
branes of  the  body ;  but  the  consequences  will 
depend  upon  the  particular  situation  and  func- 
tions of  the  part. 

Now  among  other  affections  of  membranes 
there  is  one  which,  though  very  obvious,  is  not 
often  adverted  to;  it  is  that  there  takes  place 
a  species  of  exfoliation  or  sloughing ;  the  mem- 
brane 'is  destroyed,  it  is  thrown  off,  and  is  rege- 
nerated. This  whole  process,  of  course,  takes 
up  some  time ;  during  which  there  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  a  derangement  of  the  functions,  and 
a  suffering;  of  the  individual. 

■V  ,  •  *■  ■ 

We  see  this  phenomenon  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  :  the  epidermis  peels  off ;  and, 
occasionally  preserves  its  continuity,  and  the 
form  of  the  part  which  it  invested.  It  comes  off 
the  hand  or  foot,  like  a  glove  or  stocking.*  At 
other  times  it  separates  in  flakes ;   which  is  a 


*  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Mangeti  Bibliothec.  Scrip- 
tor  Med.' Tom.  II.  p.  G2. 
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daily  occurrence.  But  the  intestinal  evacuations 
give  us  more  frequent  and  incontestible  evidence 
of  the  same  fact.  Every  one  must  have  observed, 
occasionally,  membranes  evacuated  preserving 
the  form  of  the  intestine.  It  is  much  more  com- 
mon, at  the  close  of  a  diarrhoea,  to  observe  a 
number  of  flakes,  or  films,  floating  in  the  liquid 
matter  of  the  stool.  This  is  commonly  the  so- 
lution and  termination  of  the  disease.  These 
films  can  be  nothing-  else  than  an  exfoliation  of 
the  internal  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  stomach 
itself  is  subject  to  a  similar  affection,  though  it 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  ocu- 
lar proof.  A  person  is  seized  with  a  constant 
vomiting,  rejecting  every  thing  which  is  taken  into 
it,  which  lasts  perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
It  will  then  cease,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  and 
be  no  more  heard  of.  What  rational  account 
can  be  given  of  such  a  phenomenon,  unless  it 
be  what  I  have  often  suspected  to  be  the  fact  j 
that  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  exfoliates, 
and  is  regenerated  ? 

I  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bladder 
is  occasionally  subject  to  a  similar  affection  :  and 
in  general  that  none  of  the  mucous  surfaces  ar«* 
exempt  from  it. 
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We  may  readily  transfer  these  observation* 
to  the  mucous  membrane  lining-  the  branchiae, 
it  gives,  X  think,  a  more  rational  account  ol 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  the  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysm, than  any  pretended  spasm  upon  the 
vessels,  or  membranes.  It  accounts  also,  not  in- 
aptly, for  the  regular  return  of  the  disease.  We 
know  that  the  vital  powers  of  all  newly 
formed  parts  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  easily 
conceivable,  that  under  whatever  circumstances  the 
membrane  has  once  perished  and  been  regenerated, 
the  same  phaeuomena  will  recur  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
the  same  sort  or  quantity  of  vital  power, 
as  the  horns  of  the  stag-,  or  the  skin  of  the 
snake. — It  is  enough,  however,  to  have  thrown 
out  the  idea. 

As  Mr.  Newton  has  himself  informed  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  has  introduced  this  regimen,  which 
I  recommend  to  valetudinarians,  as  the  regular 
habit  of  his  family,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
au&ounced  the  complete  success  of  the  experi- 
ment at  the  period  of  his  publication;  I  need 
say  no  more,  than  that  he  has  continued  to 
follow  the  same  course,  now  for  nearly  four 
more  years,  and  that  the  result  has  continued  to 
be  completely  satisfactory.  More  perfect  and 
even  robust  health  was  never  displayed  among-  any 
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set  of  young  people.  The  female  Lead  of  the 
family,  to  whose  spirit,  independence,  and.  in- 
telligence, much  of  tlie  email cipatioix  from,  the 
yoke  of  vulgar  and  destructive  prejudices  must  be 
ascribed,  enjoys  an  activity  of  mini  and  body 
rarely  equalled  m  her  sex.  Our  feeble  and  deli- 
cate countrywomen  will,  perhaps,  be  shocked, 
when  they  learn  that  0m  lady,  bred  op  in  habits 
as  delicate  and  luxurious  as  the  most  sensitive 
of  themselves,  lias  been  enabled*  during  the  course 
of  this  present  year,  to  walk  thirty  miles  in  one 
day*  She  has  a  high  colour,  and  is  full  of  flesh. 
Such  are  the  real  mischiefs,  and  such  the  de- 
bility, which  are  the  consequences  of  a  vege- 
table regimen,  when  used  by  persons  in  good 
healtli,  and  of  sound  constitutions. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Newton's  work, 
another  child  has  been  added  to  his  family, 
who  is  now  three  years  old,  and  who  has  been 
dieted  on  the  same  plan.  This  child,  like  the 
others,  is  distinguished  for  health,  vigour,  and 
beauty. 

Among  this  family  of  five  children,  there  has 
been,  during-  eight  years,  one  example  of  an  ex- 
ternal disease.  It  was  my  wish  and  intention 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  circumstances ;  but  I 
am  prevented  by  injunctions,  with  which  I  feel 
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it  necessary  to  comply.  I  must  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  saying-,  that  it  continued  some 
months,  and  then  ceased.  During-  its  course, 
the  general  health  continued  perfect.  We  order 
regimen*  as  was  properly  remarked  by  a  profes- 
sional gentleman,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  facts, 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  health.  As  this  was 
unaffected,  during-  the  course  of  this  disease,  it 
effected  whatever  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  it. 

The  remaining1  children  have  suffered  nothing-, 
but  the  most  trifling-  ephemeral  attacks,  hardly 
worth  mentioning-;  real  illness,  such  as  to  require 
confinement,  they  have  never  suffered.  The 
slight  affections,  which  have  occurred,  have  been 
just  sufficient  to  prove,  that,  had  they  been  trea- 
ted like  other  children,  they  would  have  had 
410  exemption  from  the  common  lot. 
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CASE  VII. 

Cynanche  Larynyea. 

22  November,  1814.  I  am  acquainted  with 
this  case  only  from  the  relation  of  the  patient, 
the  disease  having'  existed  betoi-e  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her.    It  is  shortly  as  follows. 

M  ,   a   female  servant  of  Mr.  Newton's, 

about  36  years  old,  had  a  very  indifferent  s?a<e  of 
health ;  she  was  subject  to  very  bad  coughs,  and 
had  twice  attacks,  which,  from  the  description 
given  of  them,"  I  judge  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
cynanche  laryngea.  She  had  great  stricture  and  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  and  coughed  with  a  Hoarse  and 
croupy  noise,  the  perspiration  at  the  same  time  run-* 
ning  off  her  forehead  in  torrents.  This  must  have 
been  about  the  years  1801,  or  1805. 

This  woman,  living  with,  and  being  the  nurse 
maid  to  Mr.  Newton's  children,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  conform  to  their  habits;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  very  salutary  to  herself.  The 
disposition  to  catarrh  is  removed 3  nor  has  she 
had  any  of  the  (apparently)  croupy  at- 
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tacks.  The  general  health  also  very  much  im- 
proved, and  has  indeed  been  perfectly  good, 

She  lost  neither  flesh  nt>r  colour  from  Jeaving- 
off  animal  food;  and  the  strength  was  unim- 
paired»  She  as  a  woman  who  looks,  worn,  and 
would!  pass  for  several  years  older  than  the 
really  is.  But  this  appearance  was  formed 
wholly,  before  she  adopted  her  new  habits.. 
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CASE  VIII. 

Asthma  Convalsivum. 

September  16,  1813.  Mr.  P —  a  gentleman 
resident  in  London,  aged  34,  had  an  attack, 
which  was  called  pleuritic,  12  or  14  years  ago. 
After  this  illness  he  found  himself  subject  to 
fits  of  asthma.  The  disease  increased  gradually 
upon  him,  and  during  the  years  180(5  and  1807 
its  severity  was  so  great  as  to  render  his  life 
miserable.  During  these  years  he  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bree;  but  the  violence  of 
the  disorder  continued  unabated.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1808  he  consulted  me ;  and  consented 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  regimen  I  advise  in 
chronic  diseases. 

I  found  him  thin,  and  pallid,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  languor.  The  bowels  were  habi- 
tually boimd,  and  the  evacuations  foul  and  dark. 
Besides  his  asthma,  he  complained  of  frequent 
pains  of  the  side.  But  the  pulse  was  not  ac- 
celerated. He  began  his  regimen  in  February, 
1808. 

During  the  first   ten  months  this  gentleman 
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experienced  no  alleviation  of  his  disease.  It 
was  to  this  case  I  alluded  in  my  "  Reports  on 
Cancer,"  p.  184,  in  these  words; — "  But  in  a 
"  third,  nine  complete  months  have  elapsed  with- 
"  out  the  smallest  apparent  alleviation  of  the 
"  symptoms."  A  large  portion  of  this  time  was 
spent  under  the  paroxysms  of  this  painful  dis- 
ease, breathing  with  much  difficulty,  unable  to 
lye  down  in  bed,  and  at  the  height  of  the 
paroxysm,  the  legs  swelling.  This  last  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Dr.  Frampton,  senior  phy- 
sician of  the  Loudon  hospital,  who,  on  one  oc- 
casion, saw  him  for  me. 

At  the  end  of  ten  months,  he  began  to  receive 
sensible  benefit,  and  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
eight-months  of  improved  health,  and  was  free 
from  asthma.  He  then  suffered  a  relapse  of  con- 
siderable severity ;  the  asthma  returned,  so  that 
for  a  fortnight  he  was  unable  to  get  into  a  bed ; 
and  it  hung  upon  him  in  a  less  degree  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months  longer.  This  relapse 
came  on  when  he  was  for  a  short  time  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  connexion  between  it  and  the 
change  of  situation  was  not  at  that  time  ob- 
served.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  lie 
had  some  dyspnoea  daily,  but  nothing  that 
amounted  to  asthma,  or  that  prevented  him  from 
)}ing  comfortably  in  bed  the  whole  night, 
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In  the  beginning  of  1810  he  had  another 
asthmatic  paroxysm;  but  it  was  very  slight,  and 
of  short  duration.  After  this  time  the 
health  greatly  improved.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  he  was  free  from  asthma.  He  rose 
in  the  morninsr  with  some  thickness  of  breath- 
inef ;  but  it  wore  off  in  two  or  three  hours. 

The  year  1811  was  also  passed  without  any 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  He  was  often,  from  his 
sensations,  under  apprehensions  that  it  would 
return ;  but  it  never  did  so  in  fact.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  disease  speedily  disappeared  by 
an  easy  and  copious  expectoration.  About  this 
time  smoking  of  stramonium  was  extolled  as  a 

cure  of  the  asthma.     Mr.   P  used  it,  and 

found  from  it  considerable  advantage.  It  re- 
lieved  the  breath,  and  promoted  the  expectora  • 
tion.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine 
what  was  really  gained  by  this  practice. 

During*  these  two  last  years  he  w&s  very 
thin,  and  the  countenance,  which  was  naturally 
pallid,  become  still  more  so  ;  with  the  marks  of 
a  diseased  habit  strongly  impressed  upon  it. 
But  in  1812,  the  appearance  much  improved  •  the 
colour  became  stronger;  the  expression  of  languor 
vanished  from  the  face;  and  he  was  sensible 
of  a    considerable    increase    both    of  general 
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health,  and  of  bodily  strength.  The  tendency 
to  asthma  appeared  very  nearly,  if  not  wholly 
conquered.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  went 
on  a  party  of  pleasure,  at  the  end  of  the  spring", 
to  the  sea  side. 

He  had  not,  however,  left  London  two  days 
before  his  asthma  returned,  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances.  The  breathing  become  laborious, 
and  for  a  fortnight,  nearly,  he  was  unable  to 
lye  down  in  his  bed.  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, with  the  asthma  still  upon  him;  in  tawm 
it  quickly  declined,   and  left  him. 

Since  that  time,  now  fifteen  months,  he  has  had 
no  return  of  asthmatic  paroxysm.  In  the  spring 
of  1813,  he  had  some  thickness  of  breathing, 
which  was  an  approach  towards  his  old  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  did  not  force  him  to  quit  his  bed, 
or  to  raise  himself  from  an  horizontal  posture. 
The  general  state  of  health  is  so  much 
improved,  that  from  being  an  habitual,  and 
almost  a  desperate,  invalid,  he  is  habitually  and 
permanently  well. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  immediate  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  which 
took  place  in  1812,  (the  only  circumstance  like 
a  serious  return  of  the  disease  for  the  space 
of  nearly  four  years,)  was  the  removal  out  oi' 
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.the  atmosphere  of  London  to  that  of  the  sea 
coast.  Now  the  impurities  of  the  London  atmos- 
phere must  be  reckoned  an  unnatural  and 
morbid  irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs; 
and  that  this  irritation  causes  no  uneasiness 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  power  of 
habit.  In  consequence  of  this  habit  a  harmony 
is  established  between  the  different  surfaces,  or 
membranes  of  the  bodv,  and  the  substances 
which  are  habitually  applied  to  them.  Un- 
easiness is  occasioned,  when  this  harmony  is 
disturbed  by  a  change  of  the  properties  of 
the  substances  applied.  We  may  see,  therefore, 
from  this  example,  how  inconsequently  Ave 
reason,  when  we  suppose  that  a  change  is 
unwholesome  or  improper,  because  it  may  at 
first  excite  uneasy  sensation. 

This  may  be  applied  to  the  food,  and  the 
drink  we  apply  to  the  stomach,  as  much  as  to 
tiie  air  applied  to  the  lungs.  The  very  change 
may  excite  uneasy  feeling-,  though  the  new 
habit  may  be  much  more  salubrious  than  the 
old  one. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  proof  the  case  just  re- 
lated affords  of  the  utility  of  the  distilled  wa- 
ter, it  must  be    granted    that  it  affords  none 
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which  is  direct  ;  for  there  was  certainly  no 
perceptible  advantage  from  the  first  change  of 
regimen.  But  the  fact  of  the  cure  (for  sucli 
it  may  very  fairly  be  called)  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  utility,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  vegetable  diet  alone  would  not  have  effec- 
ted it.  Mr.  P.  had  received  the  common  ad- 
vice, to  be  sparing1  of  vegetables,  and  to  avoid 
all  fruit,  sallads,  Sec.  I  ventured  to  give  the 
very  opposite  advice  to  this  ;  and  no  detri- 
ment whatever  has  been  observed  from  the  use 
of  matters    of    this  kind. 

16th  December,  1814.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  this  gentleman  continues  in 
greatly  improved  health,  and  without  asthma. 
It  may  be  said,  that,  according'  to  all  appear- 
ance, this  most  painful  and  dangerous  disease 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  fairly  subdued.  He 
is  still  affected,  occasionally,  with  pains  of  the 
side,  and  the  bowels  are  not  quite  free.  But  the 
health  is,  upon  the  whole,  good,  and  the  gene- 
ral appearance  very  much  improved. 
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CASE  IX. 

Paralysis. 

23  September,  1813.    Mrs.  0  a  married 

lady,  aged  about  47,  of  a  plethoric  habit  of 
body,  was  attacked  in  the  spring-  of  1809 
with  a  palsy  of  the  left  eye  and  check.  She 
could  not  close  the  eye-lids  of  that  side,  and 
the  mouth  was  drawn  considerably  awiy  on 
the  opposite  side.  She  had  also  frequent  ver- 
tigo, so  that  she  was  under  continual  apprehen- 
sions of  a  fresh  attack.  She  was  bled,  cup- 
ped, and  frequently  purged,  copiously,  and  put 
upon  a  vegetable  diet.  But  by  this  plan  she  felt 
her  strength  impaired,  but  the  disease  shewed  no 
disposition  to  yield.  The  eyes  were  so  suscep- 
tible of  the  light,  that  she  was  obliged  to  wear 
a  shade.  Besides  this,  the  spirits  were  so  low, 
that  she  was  the  prey  to  a  constant  melan- 
choly.   The  muscular  strength  was  entire. 

As  she  found  no  benefit  from  low  living,  she 
had  resumed  the  common  diet.  But,  at  my 
suggestion,  she  returned  to  her  vegetable  regi- 
men in  the  summer  of  that  year  ;  and  she  uni- 
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ted  with  it  the  use  of  distilled  water.  B\ 
this  method  she  felt  no  sinking-  of  the  strength. 
In  about  two  months,  she  began  to  regain  some 
power  of  closing'  the  eye-lids,  and  in  a  twelve- 
month it  was  completely  restored.  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  year,  she  continued  in  a 
wretched  state  of  low  spirits ;  looked  extremely 
ill ;  and  continued  under  constant  apprehensions 
of  a  fresh  attack. 

After  this  time,  the  amendment  of  the  gene- 
ral health  became  more  evident.  She  regained 
her  looks,  from  having-  been  pallid,  she  be- 
came rather  florid  ;  and  was  able  to  amuse 
herself,  and  to  attend  to  her  domestic  occupa- 
tions. The  painful  impression  of  light  upon  the 
sensorium  was  removed,  so  that  the  shade  over 
her  eyes  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  the  vertigo  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared  ;  and  her  great  low- 
ness  of  spirits  was  removed.  But  the  affection 
of  the  sensorium  was  not  removed :  it  was  onlv 
alleviated.  Frequent  pains  of  the  head  recurred  ; 
for  which  she  had  often  recourse  to  cuppiug-. 

And  in  this  condition  she  has  continued  near- 
ly ever  since  ;  the  general  health  rather  im- 
proving* than  otherwise  ;  enjoying*  a  state  that 
is,  comparatively,  very  comfortable,  though  by 
no  means  restored  to  that,  in  which  she  was  pre- 
vious lo  the  attack. 
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This  ladv  has  neither  lost  flesh  nor  colour 
bv  abstaining  from  animal  food.  Bat  her  mus- 
rular  strength  is  certainly  diminished.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered,  that  she  was  probably 
morbidly  strong  at  the  time  of  this  attack.  It 
is,  indeed,  evident,  that  a  person  may  have 
too  much  strength,  as  well  as  too  little.  In 
such  cases  to  have  this  unnatural  and  morbid 
strength  removed,  cannot,  with  any  appearance 
of  reason,  be  deemed  injurious. 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to,  in  the  present  case,  is 
the  pheenoniena  of  the  eye  ;  since  they  afford 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  the 
septic  poison  of  water  on  the  system  ;  and  of 
the  consequent  beneficial  effects  of  the  distilled 
water.  Palsy  is  one  of  the  diseases,  which  I 
have  seen  ascribed  to  the  sudden  discontinuance 
of  animal  food,  by  writers  who  either  reasr.n  at 
random,  or  who  draw  hasty  inferences  from  a 
partial  view  of  facts.  The  charge  is  so  obviously 
groundless,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into 
a  formal  refutation  of  it.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  certain,  than  that  palsies  have  taken  place 
in  persons,  who  were  living  on  a  vegetable  diet. 
Besides  the  common  experience  of  the  poor, 
who  can  claim  no  exemption  from  these  dis- 
eases, direct  evidence  has   been   g*iv«m  of  thi* 
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fact,  by  persons  who  have  adopted  a  diet  of  this 
kind.  For  example,  Dr.  Dosaguliers  is  record- 
ed to  have  had  a  paralytic  attack,  after  he  had 
used  a  vegetable  diet  for  JO  months.  *  And 
I  have  seen  myself  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  (1813),  a  woman  affected  very  nearly  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  case  ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  cheek  paralytic,  and  unable  to  close 
the  eye-lids  of  the  same  side.  This  woman, 
from  the  necessity  of  her  circumstances,  did 
hot  use  animal  food,  above  once  a  week  ;  and  her 
palsy  therefore  could,  with  no  degree  of  pro- 
bability, be  ascribed  to  it.  We  must  look  then 
to  other  causes  of  these  diseases. 

17th  December,  1814.  I  understand  that  thi* 
lady'  continues  in  improved  health  ;  but  I  }mv$ 
not  been  able  to  see  her  for  some  months. 

-■K-i—m.  -.,      ,  i.  ',  ■       i  .  '  ■■'  -■     .  -»- 

*  Lebb  or  Stone  and  Gout,  p.  320. 
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CASE  .X 

Local  Disease. 

23  November,  1814.  A  medical  gentleman. 
*ged  37,  lias  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  tu- 
mour on  one  of  bis  fore-arms,  which  had  caus- 
ed1 great  uneasiness.  It  was  at  first  not  lar- 
ger than  ar  pin's  bead';  but  gradually,  in  the> 
course  of  years,  lias  increased  to  the  size  of  a 
small  pea ;  and  was  so  exquisitively  painful,  that 
he  could  not  bear  it  to  be  touched.  There 
was  also  much'  shooting,  and  other  uneasiness 
through  it,  independent  of  external1  violence.  1% 
appeared  after  he  had'  grown  up,  but  whilst  life 
Was-  still1  a  very  young  man. 

This  gentleman' adopted1  this  regimen,  but  from 
other  motives,  in  the  year  1809.  His  health 
improved  very  greatly  under  it;  but  for  the 
whole  first"  year  there  was  no  sensible  change 
in  the  sensations  of  the  tumour,  ft  was  equally 
sensible  to  the  tbuch,  and;  had'  thev  same  shoot- 
ing pains.  But  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
month,  or  thereabouts,  it  became  greatly  soothed^ 
iftd1  finally  it  Ceased  to  give"  pain,  eXCept  very 
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trilling-,  occasionally  ;  and  it  became  much  les* 
tender  to  the  touch. 

In  its  appearance  this  little  tumour  remains 
unchanged.  He  thinks  it  has  increased  a  little 
in  size  :  but  so  little,  that  perhaps  he  is  mista- 
ken.   It  is  still  no  larger  than  a  pea. 

Though  this  little  highly  painful  and  irrita- 
ble tumour  is  well  known  to  the  surgeons,  and 
occasionally  extirpated,  I  cannot  find  that  they 
give  it  any  specific  name ;  which  must  be  my 
apology  for  the  general  appellation  given  to 
this  case. 

This  gentleman  adopted,  the  regimen  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  which  had  been  very  considera- 
bly deranged  for  some  years.  I  si: all  only  say, 
in  general,  that  it  has  very  much  improved  in 
consequence.  But  I  do  not  think  the  symp- 
toms sufficiently  definite,  to  make  it  proper  t# 
relate  them  minutely. 

On  this  subject  I  have  heard  him  assert,  that 
for  two  years  before  he  changed  his  diet,  his 
spirits  were  so  low,  that  he  was  unable  to  smile. 
It  is  no  new  observation,  that  vegetable  diet 
has  been  useful  in  melancholic,  disorders.  A 
ease  is  given  by  Dr.  Lobb,  of  a  gouty  pain  of 
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the  stomach,  with  flatulence,  and  melancholia, 
cured  by  vegetable  diet.  The  disorder  yielded 
in  a.  few  months,  but  the  regimen  had  been 
continued   fifteen  years.* 

He  has  also  been  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  the 
superiority  of  this  regimen  by  saying,  that  the 
ditference  of  comfort,  experienced  between  it  and 
the  common  mode  of  life,  is  quite  as  great,  as 
what  persons  experience  between  the  common 
mode  of  life,  and  directly  riotous  living.  At  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges,  that,  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  palate,  the  common  mode  of  hving 
bears  the  palm.  It  may  however,  be  doubted, 
whether  this  be  not  the  mere  consequence  of 
habit. 


*  Lobb  on  Stone  and  Gout,  p.  335. 


SOME  REMARK 

ON  SCROFULA, 


TllE  observations  f  have' been' enabled  to  make 
on  this  disease,  are  riot  numerous.  Diseases 
termed  scrofulous  are  for  the  most  part  exter- 
nal, and  fall  principally  under  the  care  of  sur- 
geons. The  more  common  form  of  the  disease, 
marked  by  tumours  or  ulcers  about  the"  throat, 
nowever  disagreeable  or  tormenting-,  is  not*  a 
rfangerous  complaint.  The  stamina"  iiv  such  a  dis- 
ease may  be  strongs ;  tlic  disease  often  subside* 
entirely  ;  tfntf  the  patient  may  RW  healthy  for 
many  years.  On  this  account,  such  subjects  can 
beatr  animal  food,-  and-  feiqasenied-  liquors-;-  and 
the  current  of  prejudice  is  too  strong-  in  favour 
of  this  practice  to  afford  any  chance  at  present 
of  a  succesful  resistance  to  it.  Of  the  more 
serious  affections,  terminating  in  death  or  mu- 
tilation, and  which  are  the  fit  objects  of  thi» 
regimen,  I  have  not  obtained  any  proper  examples. 

Scrofula  frequently  takes  place  in  children, 
who  are  confined  nearly  to  vegetable  food.  It 
is  therefore  one  of  the  evils  charged  by  super- 
ficial observers  upon  this  species  of  food.  In 
order  not  to  withhold  from  my  reader  some  of 


the  most  confident  assertions,  which  I  It&ve  mieS; 
with  on  this  subject,  I  shall  here  insert  mi  ex- 
irac-t  from  a  work  of  Dr.  Beddo.es,  which,  I  sus- 
pect, has  had  no  small  induenee  in  forming  £h* 
present  state  of  public  opinion. 

"  When  children  are  fed,"  says  Dr.  Beddocs,* 
"  on  ^vegetables,  with  little  or  no  admixture 
**  of  animal  food,  they  die  in  great  numbers  ctf 
"  scropuulous  affections.  In  the  families  of  th® 
"  jaoor,  who  cannot  command  better  aliment,  this 
"  is  one  principal  cause  of  mortality  ;  and  in  ths 

families  of  the  rich,  who  in  consequence  of 
"  erroneous  medical  notions,  sometimes  mil  mdt 
<*  allow  a  proper  proportion  of  animal  fcod» 
"  jsorophula  often  take*  place,  (though  in  a  slighter 
"  degree,  for  it  is  checked  by  other  cireumsfcm- 
<*  ces)  and  the  foundation  of  consumption  is  huxL 
"  There  are  .(as  a  writer  of  superior  merit 
"  the  king's  evil  observes)  among-  the  higher 
"  classes,  some  who  keep  their  children  to  lh& 
*'  fifth,  or  ert^n.  the  .seventh  year,  upon  a  strict 
"  vegetable  and  milk  diet,  believing  that  th.-v 
"  thus  render  the  constitution  signal  service 
"  J  have  however,  frequently  pointed  out  to  pa- 
"  rents,  whom  I  have  heard  boasting-  of  the  ad- 
"  vantages  of  this  management,  either  an  enlarged 


*  Br.  BetMoes'  Essay  on  C<;f?sum*)tHHir  p,  IJcj, 
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"  abdomen,  or  some  other  sign  of  an  incipient 
"  scrophulous  indisposition,  which  has  convinced 
"  them,    that    their    children    were    far  from 
"  being-  so  healthy   as   they  supposed.     In  our 
"  temperate   latitudes,    a  diet  of  this  kind  is 
"  certainly  not  proper,    after  the  age   oi  two 
"  years.    Where  a  feeble  constitution  coincides 
"  with   hereditary    disposition  to  scrophula,  or 
"  rickets,  tender   meat  and  soups  are  particu- 
"  larly    serviceable.      Dr.    Weikard  perfectly 
"  agrees   with   me   in   opinion.     He  observes, 
**  that   children  brought  up  according"  ~to  the 
"  fashion  of  the  great  (without  animal  food)  are 
"  particularly    liable   to   rickets.     Dr.  Kuempf 
"  attests,  that  by  animal   diet  he  has  restored 
*'  a   great  variety  of  children,   who   had  been 
"  dreadfully  reduced  by  water-gruel,  milk  and 
"  vegetables.    Dr.  Vogel-also  asserts,  that  animal 
"  food  is  falsely  held,  to- be.  a  cause  of  atrophy, 
"  and  that  children,  from   whom  such  food  is 
"  withheld,   oftener  fall    into   an  atrophy  than 
"  those  to  whom  it  is  allowed.  (C.  G.  9%  Korttnn 
«  de   vitas  scrophulosis.    I.  S.  50.)    These  tcs- 
*i  timonies  may  be  received  with  fuller  assurance, 
"  because    in    other    respects    the    authors  are 
"  strongly   disposed  in   favour  of    that  theory, 
"  which  still  not  unfrequently  '  deludes  English 
'<  parents  with  the  false  hope  of  rendering  the 
*'  blood  of  their  children,  pure,   and   their  hu- 
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«  niours  mild,  by  millet  pudding,  and  by  other 
*<  preparations  of  vegetable  substances  in  over- 
"  proportion." 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  such  strong  asser- 
tions as  these  staring  th«m  in  the  face,  parents 
should  be  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  confin- 
ing their  children  to  regetable  food  ;  and  should 
apprehend  that  they  were  inflicting  an  irrepa- 
rable injury,  on  the  dearest  objects  of  their  af- 
fection. These  are  the  doctrines,  which,  coming 
from  what  has  been  thought  the  best  authority, 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  have  exciter1 
such  an  hostility  to  simple  nutriment.  It  i 
therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  examine  a  little 
the  validity  of  this  accusation. 

"  When  children  are  fed  on  vegetables,  with 
"  little  or  no  admixture  of  animal  food,  they 
"  die  in  great  numbers  of  scrophulous  affections." 
It  is  difficult  to  disprove  assertions,  to  which 
we  cannot  attach  definite  ideas.  Scrofulous  af- 
fections are  commonly  external  disorders,  unat- 
tended with  danger.  What  diseases  Dr.  Bed- 
does  understood  by  this  terra,  is  not  very  clear; 
I  will  suppose,  however,  fatal  chronical  diseases 
attended  with  ulcerations,  or  abscesses,  as  lum- 
bar abscess,  psoas  abscess,  white  swelling,  &«. 

Now  Dr.  Watt  has  given  us  (annexed  to  his 
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treatise  on  chincough)  a  register  of  all  the  deatks 
of  children  to  the  age  of  ten  years  at  Glasgow, 
for  thirty  years.  The  diseases  are  Arranged 
under  the  following  heads  :  Small  pox  ;  Measles  ; 
Chincough;  Stopping;  Water  in  the  head; 
Teething ;  Bowelbives  ;  Still-born.  I  cannot  find 
here  a  single  head,  under  which  these  fatal  "  scro- 
phulous  affections "  can  be  properly  included. 
Though,  certainly,  some  such  diseases  must  in 
thirty  years  have  occurred,  and  even  not  unfre- 
quently,  and  we  may  therefore  allow  that  these 
bills  are  defective ;  yet  it  is  equally  evident  that 
such  cases  must  have  formed  a  small  propor- 
tion, indeed,  of  the  mass  of  mortality  in  child- 
hood. 

The  London  bills  of  mortality  gives  as  little 
countenance  to  this  assertion.  Let  us  take  a 
single  year:  it'  shall  bo  the  first  that  offers; 
namely,  the  yearvS  1795  and  1796,  which  are  the 
first  found  in  Dr.  Wilkin's  "  Reports  on  the 
>  cases  in  London."  The  whole  mortality  of 
London,  from  the  22d.  of  December,  179-5,  to 
the  17th  of  December,  1796,  stated  in  the  bills, 
is   18,664.*     Of  these  there  are  stated  to  have 


*  In  the  same  work,  the  total  number  of  deaths,  in  the  year 
170G,  is  stated  at  19,228,  (See  Willau  on  the.  diseases  of 
London,  p.  68.)  There  must  be  an  error,  therefore,  in  the 
number  given  aboy*;  but  it  tfoes  not  aftect  the  argumr 
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died  of  abscess,  21 j  sores,  4  ;  evil,  £  J  ulcers,  2 ; 
rickets,  1  :  total,  S3.  These  are  the  only  heads, 
out  of  this  great  mass  of  mortality,  under  which 
fatal  "  scrophulous  affections  "  can  he  arranged. 
Of  this  whole  mortality  of  London,  two  thirds 
of  the  deaths  take  place  before  16  years  of 
age.*  We  see  therefore  how  »mall  a  proportion 
of  the  diseases  of  early  life  are  fatal  "  scro- 
phulous affections." 

I  look  in  vain  to  private  authority  for  a  sup- 
port for  this  assertion.  Dr.  Wooleombe  has  given 
a  catalogue  of  between  4  and  5000  patients,  ad- 
mitted at  the  Plymouth  public  dispensary,  for 
near  seven  years.  In  this  long  catalogue  there 
are  found,  arthropuosis,  1 ;  hydrarthui,  10 ;  ra- 
chitis, 19;  scrofula,  41.  Of  tkese  cases  one 
under  the  head  of  rachitis  is  marked  as  having 
been  fatal. t  If  it  were  true,  that  "  great  num- 
bers V  of  children  die  of  this  sort  of  disorders, 
we,  should  certainly  have  some  vestiges  of  the 
fact,  either  in  public,  or  in  private,  records. 

In  opposition  to  the  accusation  of  vegetable 
diet  oausing  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  I  must 


*  Price's  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payment*.  Vol.  II. 
p.  304. 

f  Wooleombe'^  Remarks  ou  the  Frequency  and  Totality  of 
of  different  Diseases,  p.  3. 
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testify  that,  twice  in  my  own  family,  I  have 
seen  such  swellings  disappear  under  a  vegetable 
regimen,  which  had  been  formed  under  a  diet 
of  animal  food.  I  must  refer  to  pp.  313  and  824 
of  this  work.  These  facts  I  cannot  but  regard  a* 
entitled  to  infinitely  more  attention,  than  any 
observations  on  the  poor,  who  are  addicted  to  many 
depraved  habits,  and  exposed  to  complicated 
causes  of  disease. 

We  may  judge  from  these  facts,  how  idle  and 
ill  grounded  these  apprehensions  really  are.  But 
the  general  charge  of  vegetable  diet  causing  scro- 
fulous disease  must  be  allowed  so  much  weight, 
as  to  amount  to  a  demonstration,  that  it  has  often 
been  observed  under  such  a  diet;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, that  such  a  diet  has  of  itself  no  ten.* 
dency    to  cure  it.    In  the  last  four  years,  se- 
veral cases  of  glandular  swellings  have  occurred 
to  me  at  the  general  dispensary ;  and  I  have  mad* 
particular  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  living  of  such 
children.    In  the  majority  they  had  animal  food. 
In  one  child,  of  under  two  years  of  age,  with 
many   swellings  of  this  kind,  the  appetite  for 
animal  food  was  so  strong,  that  the  mother  thought 
it  right  to  check  it.    In  a  few,  there  was  hardi- 
ly any  animal  food  given ;  probably  from  poverty. 
These  children  appeared  healthy ;  but  in  every 
case,  except  one,  they  had  a  considerable  thirst 
upon  them. 
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To  those  who  think  that  animal  food  has  the 
Smallest  tendency  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
glandular  swellings,  I  recommend  the  considera- 
tion of  the  following  facts,  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  a  patient  of  this  institution;  on  whom  I  ob- 
served these  glandular  swellings  on  each,  side  of 
tke  neck ;  and  was  informed  that  they  existed 
also  under  the  armpits,  and  in  the  groins. 

T»  L.  aged  twenty-one,  lived  till  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  with  his  father ;  the  head  servant, 
or  workman,  in  the  warehouse  of  a  wholesale  drug- 
gist. Being  one  of  a  large  family,  living  on 
servant's  wages,  their  diet  was  principally  vege- 
tables :  the  family  had  commonly  some  meat  on 
Sundays,  but  scarcely  on  any  other  day.  Their 
drink  was  chiefly  water.  Under  this  manner  of 
life  he  was  without  disease,  but  was  not  a  ttrong 
hearty  boy.  At  fourteen  he  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  goldsmith.  Here  he  bad  m«at  daily, 
as  much  as  he  chose,  for  dinner;  his  drink  was 
small  beer ;  but  he  was  allowed  a  little  porter 
on  Sundays.  The  consequence  was  that  he  im- 
proved considerably  in  strength,  and  in  appear* 
ance ;  and  as  he  expresses  it,  he  thought  him- 
self becoming  quite  a  hearty  lad.  This  increased 
strength,  and  apparently  improved  health  lasted 
nearly  two  y«ars.  After  that  it  began  to  decline. 
Though  the  diet  continued  unchanged,  the  strength 
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diminished ;  and  he  is  certain,  that  now,  a'r  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  is  not  so  strong  as  lie  wa« 
three  years  ago,  at  eighteen.  He  is  not  now 
able  to  raise  weights,  whiel;  he  could  do  then. 

Besides  this,  mark  well  the  sequel. — During 
the  second  year  of  his  living  on  the  fuller  4iet 
whilst  he  was  flattering  himself  that  he  enjoyed 
•o  much  better  health,  these  tumours  above- 
mentioned  first  appeared  upon  him.  And  they 
have  continued  ever  since,  nearly  as  they  are 
at  present. 

We  see  then,  first,  that  though  the  strength 
may  be  increased  by  animal  diet,  yet  the  in- 
creased strength  may  not  continue,  though  the 
diet  be  continued.  On  the  contrary  there  if  a 
fort  of  oscillation,  the  strength  first  rising,  and 
then  sinking  again.  This  is  what* is- experienced 
by  the  trainers  of  boxers.  A  certain  time  is  ne- 
cesfary  to  get  these  men  into*  condition :  but 
this  condition  cannot  be  maintained  for  many 
\*eeks  together,  though  the  process  by  which 
it  Avas  formed  is  continued.  The  same  is 
found  to  hold  in  the  training  of  race  horses, 
and  fighting  cocks.*  Increasing  the  strength, 
then,  is  no  proof  of  salubrity  of  diet. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  young  man  had  had 


*  Carlyle,  in  '«  Som«  Enquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermtnted 
Liquors."  p.  J  22. 
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these  marks  of  scrofula  upon  liim,  whilst  he  resided 
at  home,  it  would  most  commonly  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  poorness  of  his  diet ;  the  appeara  nce  of 
increased  health  and  strength,,  upon -a  fuller  course 
of  living-,  would  have  besn  brought  in  support  of 
this  opinion;  and  it  would  have  been  probably 
said,  that  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  off  a  good  din- 
ner of  animal  food,  daily,  these  marks  of  scro- 
fula would  not  have  appeared.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, are  in  direct  opposition  to  this  supposi- 
tion ;  for  the  signs  of  scrofula  first  appeared,  as 
I  have  stated,  when  he  was  under  the  stron- 
gest influence  of  the  apparently  beneficial  change 
introduced  by  the  animal  food. 

With  equal  confidence  has  this  writer  enjoined 
the  use  of  animal  food,  to  prevent  consumption,  as  he 
would  fain  persuade  us.  He  says,  "  In  cases, 
"  where  habitual  weakness  ,or  the  history  of  the 
"  family  gives  reason  to  apprehend  consumption, 
"  one  of  the  most  indispensable  rules  of  preser- 
"  vation  is  to  use  animal  food  freely.  There  seems 
"  no  limit  to  the  quantity,  but  the  indications 
"  furnished*  by  the  palate,  and  the  power  of  the 
"  digestive  organs.  More  should  not  be  given, 
"  more  will  not  be  taken  than  is  relished."  *  One 
can  hardly  help  staring  with  astonishment  at  see- 
ing such  directions  as  these  ;  when  we  see  exam- 


*  EnlvWis  ou  Consumption,  p.  11<3, 
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pies  daily  of  young1  persons  becoming  consumptive, 
who  never  went  withou  tanimal  food  a  single 
day  of  their  lives  ;  and  consider  that  such  is  the 
constant  habit  of  this  country,  where  consumption 
destroys  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

If  the  use  of  animal  food  were  necessary  in  nor- 
thern latitudes,  to  prevent  consumption,  we  should 
expect  that  where  the  people  lived  almost  entirely 
upon  s.fc'i  a  diet,  the  disease  would  be  unknown. 
Nov/  the  Indian  tribes,  visited  by  Mr.  Hearne,  live 
in  t:  is  manner.  They  clo  not  cultivate  the  earth. 
Thsy  subsist  by  hunting,  and  the  scanty  produce 
of  spontaneous  vegetation.  But  among  these  tribe* 
consumption  is  common.  Their  diseases,  Mr. 
Hearne  informs  us,  are  principally,  fluxes,  scurvy 
and  consumption  *.  But  to  return  to  my  present 
subject. 

Scrofula,  as  affecting  the  whole  constitution, 
is  to  be  Considered,  probably,  ai  a  disease  of 
organic  power,  If  a  bone  exfoliates,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a  membrane  loses  its'  proper  structure, 
as  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  there  was  probably 
some  original  organic  defect.  But  the  more 
common  phenomenon  of  glandular  swellings* 
And  suppurations  is  attributed,  probably  with 
justice  to  a  vitiated  state,  or  acrimony,  as,  it  is 
called,  of  the  lymph. 

*  frearne'a  Journey  to  the  Ntjrthfca  Oeea*,  v>  SStfc 
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It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  lymph  is  not 
merely  the  exudation  into  the  various  cavities, 
which  is  reabsorbed  ;  but  the  parts  of  the  body, 
which,  being1  no  longer  fit  to  continue  a  part 
of  the  living  system,  are  to  be  eliminated,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  solid  parts  of  the 
body  must  become  fluid,  before  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  form  part  of  the  lymph.  The  lymph,- 
therefore,  must  be  considered  in  part  as  a  dead, 
or  at  least  a  dying,  part  of  the  system ;  and 
hence  it  may  readily  be  conceived  to  acquire 
occasionally  a  degree  of  virulence,  or  poisonous 
acrimony ;  to  be  already,  as  it  were,  cadaver- 
ous :  and  therefore  to  be  irritating  to  the  parts* 
through  which  it  passes. 

If  this  be  correct,  the  olandular  swellings  in 
scrofula  are  secondary  symptoms.  Indeed,  we 
often  see,  conjoined  to  the  glandular  swellings  in 
the  neck,  scabs  or  sores  upon  the  scalp  •  and  the 
thickness  of  the  upper  lip,  and  tumefaction  and 
soreness  of  the  nostrils,  are  so  frequent,  as  to  be 
esteemed  a  common  symptom  of  the  disease.  It 
is  not  improbable  therefore  that  the  glandular 
swellings  always  indicate  some  disease  of  the  mem- 
branes, cavities,  or  other  organs,  from  which  the 
lymphatics  originate.  It  is  not  impossible,  that, 
as  we  see  a  portion  of  bone  perish,  and  be  thrown 
out  of  the  system,  so  a  membrane,  or  other  soft 
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part,  may  occasionally  perish,  and  be  regenerated; 
it  is  possible  that  this  process  may  take  place 
without  any  external  signs  of  it;  and  that  daring 
such  a  process,  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  ir- 
ritated, tuinify,  and  suppurate. 

Upon  such  a  theory  of  scrofula,  as  this  view 
*f  the  phenomena  points  to,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate connexion,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  im- 
pure water  and  scrofula.  Impure  water  dots 
iiot  directly  cause  the  scrofula;  nor  are  we  to 
suppose  the  glandular  swellings  to  be  occasioned  by 
foreign  matter  passing  through  the  glands,  ir- 
ritating, and  inflaming  them.  But  the  putrescent 
matter  of  water  acts  on  the  scrofulous  habit,  as 
upon  others ;  only  the  scrofulous  habit  appears 
to  be  more  than  commonly  irritable.  This  mat- 
ter is  a  depressing  power  :  the  tone  of  the  body 
is  diminished  by  its  action ;  the  radical  powers  of 
the  fibres  are  either  destroyed,  or  greatly  impaired; 
of  many  parts  the  structure  is  altered ;  of  others 
the  very  substance  is  destroyed.  But  these  pro- 
cesses are,  in  no  circumstances,  chemical  proces- 
ses ;  but,  universally,  vital,  processes. 

This  connexion  has  been  so  often  asserted,  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has  been  really 
remarked,  that  scrofulous  disorders  are  abundant, 
where  the  water  is  very  impure.     Dr.  Beddoes 
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has  furnished  us  with  two  such  authorities,  which 
f  shall  copy.  He  says,  "  hard,  selenitic,  and 
"  calcareous  waters  have  been  given  out  by  res* 
"  pectable  observers,  for  a  cause  of  scrofula. 
"  M.  deLuc,  for  instance,  (Lettres,  I.  17)  remarks 
"  that  where  he  has  found  incrusting  or  petri 
"  fying-  springs,  there  the  people  were  scrofu- 
"  lous."  The  following  passage  is  anonymous. 
"  Quod  vere  assertum,  licet  ad  strumas  potis- 
"  simum  endemias  pertineat,  nullus  tamen  dubito 
"  tales  aquas  etiam  diatheseos  scrofulosae  evolu- 
"  tionem  promovere,  malumque  augere  posse. — 
"  Gottingae  scrofulas  frequentissimae  sunt ;  aquae 
"  vero  ibidem  scaturientes  calcareis  particulis  in- 
"  signiter  abundant."* 

But  though  the  facts  be  granted,  there  ap- 
pears an  error  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  the 
operation  of.  impure  water.  As  I  have  said, 
impure  water  does  not  cause  scrofula  specifically  : 
but  impure  water  excites  and  brings  into  action 
the  diseased  propensities  of  the  constitution, 
whatever  they  may  be  ;  which  propensities,  but 
for  the  application  of  this  morbific  power,  might 
have  continued  dormant  and  quiescent. 


*  Beddoes  Hygeia.  Essay  1G.  p.  fi7. — I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
tine  original  passage  in  M.  de  Luc's  letters. 
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These  truths  will,  perhaps,  be  more  evident 
by  considering  the  particulars  of  the  following 
case.  I  have  already  brought  it  forwards,  as  a 
proof  of  the  quickness,  with  which  an  ulcerated 
surface  feels  the  substitution  of  pure  to  common 
water.  The  further  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomena enlarged,  and,  in  a  measure,  corrected, 
the  opinions  I  had  formed,  when  I  published  the 
former  facts  concerning  it. 
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CASE  XI. 
Scrofula. 

I  have  noticed  at  p.  170  of  my  "  Reports  oa 
Cancer,"  a  lad,  named  John  Milner,  a  misera- 
ble object  from  an  inveterate  scrofula.  I 
have  there  described  the  case.  I  shall  here, 
therefore,  produce  only  some  of  the  facts,  which 
appeared  during  the  course  of  the  treatment. 

This  lad  had  a  large  ulcer  on  his  arm.  Un- 
der the  regimen,  (which  was  undertaken  Octo- 
ber 19,  1808)  on  November  31st  this  ulcer 
ceased  to  discharge,  and  in  a  week  or  two  more  it 
cicatrised.  But  during  the  following  year,  the  ci- 
catrix often  gave  way ;  the  part  became  sore, 
and  again  discharged ;  and  in  a  few  days  again 
healed.  The  same  event  took  place  in  Febru* 
ary,  1810;  after  which  time  the  sore  healed  com- 
pletely ;  and  has  since,  I  am  informed,  continued 
well.  But  though  I  attribute  the  very  speedy 
drying  up,  and  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer  to  the 
regimen,  I  cannot  ascribe  the  complete  cicatri- 
zation to  il  ;  as  there  were  marks  of  old  cicsn- 
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trices  on  his  body.  There  may  therefore  have 
been  power  in  the  constitution  finally  to  heal 
this  ulcer. 

In  this  boy,  the  left  ear  was  encrusted  with  a 
large  scab,  so  as  wholly  to  conceal  tha  interior 
parts  of  it.    In  ten  months  the  crust  was  remo- 
ved, and  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  came  into 
y  ;  aiad  it  appeared  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  lobe  had  been  destroyed.     What  remained 
appeared   sound,  being-  covered  with  newly  for- 
med skin.    But  this  skin  soon  gave  way,  and 
the  crust  or  scab  was  renewed.    In  Februarv, 
-10,  it  again  fell  off,  the  ear  again  appeared 
sound,  and  so  it  continued. 

About  the  same  time,  all  the  diseased  parts 
Ti-e^.in   an   improving  and   healing  condition. 
The'  ulcerations  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  got 
■iiiite  Well.  One  remained  on  the  right  side,  which 
was  skinning  over;  and  the  general  improve^ 
".  lit  was  so  visible,  that  the  master  of  the  work- 
ase  expressed  more  than  once  his  satisfaction 
a*  it.    But  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  rcmain- 
:  preternatural ly  red,  the  appearance  of  the  boy 
continued  to    be   very   unpleasant.     And  about 
this  time  I   found  that  the  boy  was  becoming 
inattentive  to  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down 
for  him.     The  master  of  the  house  told  mc  of 
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this  circumstance  ;  and  the  father  of  the  lad  (one 
of  the  rudest  of  the  vulgar)  was  discontented  at 
the  restraints  imposed,  and  had  determined  to  put 
him  a  second  time  into  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  would  be 
more  instructive  to  observe  the  case,  when  it 
was  again  left  to  itself.  He  went  into  the  hos- 
pital this  spring'. 

Here  he  underwent  a  mercurial  course,  for  a 
month  ;  but  without  any  change,  for  the  better 
or  the  worse.  On  his  being  returned  to  the 
workhouse,  I  certainly  expected  to  observe  the 
ulcer  on  the  right  cheek  quickly  becoming  worse. 
.But  I  was  in  error.  For  the  Lulcer  still  conti- 
nued in  a  healing  state,  fpr  five  months  at  least, 
when  it  was  very  nearly  well.  All  the  other 
parts  likewise,  which  had  been  diseased,  conti- 
nued  sound  and  well. 

From  this  (with  several  other  analogous  ob- 
servations, which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
relate)  it  appears,  how  different  is  the  agency  of 
substances  upon  the  living  body,  from  the  action 
of  inert  matter,  whether  it  be  meohanical  or  che- 
mical. The  changes,  which  are  produced  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  agents,  are  necessarily  si- 
imultaneous,  or  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
;  application  of  a  new  force^  or   cause  of  change. 
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But  in  the  living-  body  no  such  coincidence  can  he 
traced  :  the  effects  of  a  morbific  cause  remain,  long 
after  the  cause  has  ceased  t©  be  applied  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  influence  of  an  anti-morbific 
cause  continues  sensible,  long'  after  it,  likewise,  has 
ceased  to  be  applied. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  fact  appears  to  have 
been,  that  a  more  healthy  regimen  had  strength- 
ened and  invigorated  the  powers  of  life.  This  in- 
crease of  inherent  power  could  oidy  be  destroyed 
gradually,  by  the  application  of  the  common 
morbific  causes,  to  which  the  human  system,  under 
our  common  habits,  is  constantly  exposed.  There- 
.  fore,  till  this  increase  of  power  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  the  system  brought  down  completely 
to  its  ordinary  level,  the  effects  of  the  more 
Wealthy  regimen  continued  to  be  apparent. 

This  ulcer  then  failed  to  give,  what  I  watf 
looking  for,  an  ocular  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  pure  water.  However,  at  the  end  of  about 
five  months,  it  ceased  to  cicatrize,  and  began 
again  to  spread.  But  upon  the  left  eye  of  this  boy 
I  obtained  the  proof,  I  wished  for. 


The  eye-lid  df  this  eye,  before  the  regimen 
was  undertaken,  was  much  distorted,  being  drawn 
at  its  outer  angle,  downwards    and  outwards. 
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Whilst  the  regimen  was  observed,  this  defor- 
mity ceased ;  and  the  eye-lid  gained  its  proper  po- 
sition. But  gradually,  after  it  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  deformity  returned  j  and  in  about  five 
or  six  months  it  was  exactly  as  it  had  been  at 
first. 

After  this  period  I  ceased  to  observe  him.  I 
have  met  him,  accidentally,  nearly  in  his  former 
condition  ;  as  he  remains  at  present,  allowing  fpr 
the  difference  of  years. 
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cask  xn. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  G.  S.  * 
boy  about  twelve  years  old,  was  recommended 
to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Dr.  Garth- 
shore.  He  had  many  glands,  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  discharging-  an  ichor. 
In  one  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  hole  large 
enough  to  put  the  end  of  a  finger.  The  other 
ulcers  were  more  superficial. 

This  state  of  the  glauds  appeared  occasioned 
by  a  diseased  state  of  the  scalp,  on  which  there 
were  several  sores  and  scabs.  It  extended  in  some 
measure  to  the  eye  and  eye-lids.  More  than  once, 
about  this  period,  they  inflamed,  and  the  eye-lids 
tumified  so  much  as  to  close,  for  a  time,  the 
eyes. 

The  regimen  had  upon  this  boy,  the  same 
effect,  as  on  the  last  subject.  The  ulcers  were 
quickly  dried  up,  and  they  soon  began  to  cica- 
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Iii/.e.  In  half  a  year,  the  boy  was  enabled  to 
leave  off  all  the  coverings  about  hijs  neck ; 
and  all  the  ulcers  were  completely  healed,  except 
that,  which  had  been  so  deep.  In  two  or  three 
more  months,  this  became  well  also  ;  and  nothing* 
remained  but  a  redness  about  the  parts.  The 
scabs,  however,  continued  upon  the  scalp.  They, 
no  doubt,  afterwards  came  off;  but  when  I  can- 
not exactly  say. 

This  boy  was  very  refractory,  and  discon- 
tented with  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  therefore,  the 
regimen  was  given  up.  The  boy,  however,  con- 
tinued well,  as  I  saw,  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  afterwards:  since  which  time  I  have  lost 
sight  of  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that 
these  ulcerations  would  have  got  well  under 
•ommon  regimen.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
cure  was  accelerated  by  the  treatment.  Xfe 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  disease  of  tho 
glands  was  occasioned  by  the  condition  of  the 
scalp  :  and  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  become  sound,  before  the  mtesu- 
mcnts  had  recovered.  But  the  fact  was  other- 
wise.   I  womld  not,  however,  infer  more  from 
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this  case  than,  first,  that  it  shows  evidently 
tlje  influence  of  the  pure  water  on  an  ulcerated 
surface :  and  secondly,  that  a  full  diet  of  animal  food 
and  fermented  liquors,  which  is  commonly 
enjoined  in  such  cases,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unnecessary, 

I  cannot  omit  tins  ojyportunity  of  paying"  a 
small  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Dr.  Garthshore.  He  was,  at  this  time,  the 
oldest  member  on  the  college  list,  resident  in 
London.  To  me  he  was  wholly  unknown.  At 
a  time  when  I  was  struggling-  in  vain  to  obtain 
a  few  cases  suited  to  my  object ;  when  from  the 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  shewn  the  facts  con- 
cerning- cancer, .  I  received,  after  the  labour,  of 
years,  a  cold  and  reluctant,  assent  I  cannot  call  it, 
but  withholding  of  contradiction  to  the  conclusions 
which  were  pressed  upon  me;  when  another 
practitioner,  a  physician  of  great  employment, 
with  whom  I  had  lived  from  early  life  in  fra- 
ternal familiarity,  preferred  putting  an  end  to  an 
intimacy  of  five  and  twenty  years  to  supplying 
me  with  a  single  pauper;  at  this  time  this  up- 
right, respectable,  and  benevolent  old  man  came 
to  me  ;  sought  my  acquaintance  ;  encouraged  me 
to  proceed  in  my  enquiries  ;  told  me  how  much 
the  elder  Heberden  would  have  been  pleased  with 
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them;  and  promised  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power.  And  he  neglected  no  proper  opportu- 
nity of  furthering  my  views.  The  very  last  act 
of  his  life  was  an  attempt  (it  proved  an  abor- 
tive one)  to  serve  me ;  and,  as  he  believed,  by 
serving  me,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  Thus  did  he  preserve  to  the  last  breath 
the  principles  which  had  guided  him  through 
life;  urbanity,  liberality,  integrity,  the  love  of 
truth,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  diminish  the* 
mass  of  human  misery.  Such  were  the  rules  of 
his  conduct  and  leading  traits  of  hjs  character. 

I  am  not  without  obligations  to  other  individuals, 
which  I  may  here,  not  improperly,  acknowledge. 
Mr.  Crowther  procured  me  more  than  one  case 
of  Cancer.    Mr.  Piatt,  unsolicited,  did  the  same 
thing.    These  cases    were  such  as  might  have 
led  to  useful  conclusions,  had  the  patients  them- 
selves been  tractable.    Dr.  Latham,  also,  the 
present  worthy  president  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, had  the  goodness  to  recommend  to  me 
a  subject  labouring  under  a  disease  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  was  too  far  gone  to  afford  any  chance 
©f  relief. 
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CASE  XIII. 
Carcinoma. 

I  feel  it  proper  to  premise  a  few  remarks  to 
the  case  which  is  next  to  be  related. 

It  hasbecome  less  necessary  for  me  to  bring- 
before  the  public  many  additional  observations  on 
this  disease,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  has  done  me  the 
justice  to  recommend  the  method  of  treatment 
I  proposed  to  the  trial  of  surgeons,  to  whose  care 
these  cases  commonly  devolve.*  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  tried,  under  the  in- 
spection of  competent  judges ;  and  therefore  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  proposal,  time  will  ulti- 
mately decide  the  merits.  At  present,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  experience  of  others  I  am  very 
imperfectly  informed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  conceal,  that  the  testimou\ 


*  I  have  given  wlial  Mr.  Abernethy  has  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  Surgical  Observations,  on  Tumours  and  on  Hum- 
hat.  Abscesses,  p.  93,  among  the  notes  added  to  this  v«* 
imnc.    See  Note  N. 
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which  Mr.  Abernethy  gave  to  the  accuracy  of 
my  statements,  (as  fax  as  he  was  concerned) 
was  given  at  my  own  request.  For  it  is  » 
fact,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  was  so  struck  with 
the  effect  of  the  distilled  water,  in  the  case  of 
Cancer  that  he  put  into  my  hands,  that  he  made 
upon  it  this  pointed  and  remarkable  declaration. 
"  I  cannot  be  insensible,1'  he  said  "  to  the  effect 
"  of  this  treatment.  Whether  it  will  cure  the 
"  disease  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  have  nor 
"  doubt  that  it  will  prevent  it." 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  consequence  of  what  he- 
saw,  ordered  the  distilled  water,  at  this  time,  iii 
some  other  cases.  One  was  a  case  of  Cancer  of 
the  rectum.  It  was  a  desperate  case,  in  the 
very  last  stage  of  the  disease,-  and  the  patient 
soon  died.  But  the  sufferer  declared  that  it 
gave  him  much  ease,  and  that  it  was  the  onW 
thing,  from  which  he  had  appeared  to  receive, 
benefit.  This  declaration,  or  something"  tanta- 
mount to  it,  Mr.  Abernethy  told  me,  with  the 
addition,  "  that  he  should  at  all  times  be  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  it." 

This  leads  me  to  mention  the  circumstances, 
which  induced  me  to  be  more  sanguine  with 
regard  to  the  hoped-for  result  of  cases,  that  wertf 
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very  far  gone,  than  was  justifiable  by  the  event. 
I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  in  order  to  guard 
others  against  a  similar  sort  of  deception,  which 
will  certainly  occur  again,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.   What  I  allude  to  is  as  follows. 

In  cases  where  the  vital  powers  are  great- 
ly reduced,  the  evident  change  induced  by 
a  change  of  regimen,  and  the  apparent  advan- 
tage of  such  a  change,  is  incalculably  greater, 
than  where  the  vital  powers  are  more  perfect; 
and  where,  consequently,  the  immediate  danger 
of  the  patient  is  much  less.  This  fact  has  ap- 
peared in  a  great  variety  of  examples:  I  will 
cite  a  few,  that  were  remarkable. 

In  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma,  a 
middle-aged  woman  adopted  the  regimen ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  pain,  which  had 
been  constant  and  severe  for  many  months,  M  as 
relieved,  and  almost  removed  in  one  fortnight. 
Such  a  circumstance  could  not  but  cause  great 
delight,  and  excite  hopes,  that  much  good  might 
be  done  in  a  short  time.  But  these  hopes 
proved  fallacious.  The  woman  died  in  less 
than  six  months ;  being  cut  off,  as  I  judged 
from  correspondence,  by  a  peripneumonic  alfec* 
tion. 
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Another  woman,  labouring-  under  an  cites,  re- 
ceived great,  and  almost  instantaneous,  benefit 
from  the  regimen.  The  abdomen  began  quick- 
ly to  diminish  in  bulk,  and  for  more  than  three 
months  she  appeared  to  improve  in  health  daily. 
But  then  the  benefit  ceased,  new  symptoms  super- 
vened, and  in  less  than  another  month  she  died. 

A  little  boy,  of  about  four  years  of  age,  who 
was  epileptic,  was  made  to  try  the  same  plan 
of  diet.  The  effect  was  highly  pleasing,  and 
even  astonishing.  After  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night the  convulsions  wholly  ceased  ;  and  the 
head,  over  which  he  had  appeared  to  have  lost 
the  power,  became,  in  a  great  degree,  upright.  But 
he  continued  very  stupid,  with  the  sensibility  so 
much  impaired,  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  be 
impressed  even  by  fire  applied  to  the  skin.  In 
about  two  or  three  months,  the  lower  limbs  became 
dropsical,  the  strength  failed,  and  the  child  soon 
died. 

These,  and  several  other  similar  events,  have 
instructed  us  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  pla- 
ced on  the  first  changes,  however  imposing  they 
may  be  ;  they  soon  shewed  that  these  sudden  chan- 
ges denote  a  great  diminution  of  the  powers  of 
life,  and  would  not  have  taken  place,  had  the  pow~ 
ers  been  perfect.    In  fact,  the  cases,  which  hav» 
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ultimatively  succeeded  the  best,  have  been  thoare7 
in  which  the  least  benefit  has  been  received 
suddenly  :  and  from  the  repeated  observation  of 
such  facts,  1  am  now  much  better  contented  to 
be  told,  in  a  bad  case,  that  little  or  no  relief  has 
been  received,  it  may  be,  in  several  months, 
than  the  contrary. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  observation,  which 
caused  the  acknowledgment,  which  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  made  to  me,  was  similar  to  those  I  have 
just  mentioned.  These  declarations  were  made  in 
the  year  IS05 ;  and  I  was  therefore  not  precipitate 
in  expecting-,  that  when  Mr.  Abernethy  was  pub- 
lishing- on  the  subject  of  cancer  in  1811,  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging-, 
that  in  the  statement  of  facts,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  witness,  I  had  been  scrupulously  obser- 
vant of  the  tru'h.  In  that  interval,  the  defect  of 
the  original  proposal  had  been  detected  ;  and  suffi- 
eient  time  had  elapsed  to  have  tried  the  power  of 
the  regimen  ;  and  to  have  ascertained,  in  a  good 
measure,  what  it  could  really  effect. 

But  though  the  recommendation,  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  gave,  was  at  my  suggestion  and  re- 
quest, he  alone  is  answerable  for  the  terms,  in  which 
it  was  given.  In  particular,  when  he  says, 
"  it  is  after  an  operation,  that  we  are  more  par- 
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V  ticularly  incited  to  regulate  the  constitution," 
it  is  what  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to.  But 
more  of  this  presently. 

Mr.  Abernethy  says  also  on  this  subject.  "  I  be- 
"  lieve  general  experience  sanctions  the  recom- 
*'  mendation  of  a  more  vegetable,  because  less  sti- 

mulating  diet,  with  the  addition  of  so  much  milk, 
"  broth,  and  eggs,  as  seem  necessary  to  prevent 
"  any  declension  of  the  patient's  strength."  On 
such  a  subject,  Mr.  Abernethy.  is,  of  course, 
much  better  informed  than  myself.  But  he  cer- 
tainly never  informed  me  of  this  general  expe- 
rience; nor  did  I,  during  my  attendance  on  the 
case,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  put  into  my  hands, 
receive  from  him  the  slightest  hint  of  such  an 
opinion.  No  traces  of  such  an  opinion  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr,  Abernethy's  works,  previously 
published  ;  not  even  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
treatise ;  "  on  the  Constitutional  Orijrin  and 
"  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases;"  published  in 
when  he  had  seen  the  progress  of  the  case  wp 
attended. 

Nor  was  a  diet  of  this  kind  recommended 
generally  in  cases  of  cancer  even  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy himself,  previous  to  the  publication  of  my 
"  Reports."  In  proof  of  this  I  can  say,  the  lady, 
whom  we  attended,   was   eating   animal  food, 
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commonly  twice  a  day  ;  under  the  mistaken  no- 
tion of  supporting-  the  strength,  before  it  was 
resolved,  at  my  suggestion,  to  change  her  diet, 
in  February  1800.  This  was  under  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  own  eye.  I  do  not  say  it  was  done  by 
his  advice.  He,  I  believe,  never  enquired  into, 
nor  gave  any  directions,  on  the  subject.  I  will 
further  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  my  stre- 
nuous application,  this  recommendation  would 
not  have  been  given,  even  in  the  place,  in  which 
it  has  appeared. 

I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  surgeons  to  order  a  mild  diet 
in  these  diseases.  I  have  already  cited  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  *  to  this  point. 
Other  writers  have  likewise  recommended  such 
a  regimen.  "  We  moderate,"  says  one,  "  .the 
"  effects  of  Cancer,  in  every  stage,  by  an  an- 
(i  tiphlogistic  diet."f  Another  writer  says,  "  in 
"  the  mean  time,  the  patient  should  live  abstemi- 
"  ously,  avoiding  animal  food,  wines,  spirits,  and 
*'  fermented  liquors,  as  heating,  stimulating,  and 
£t  tending  to  increase  pain;  a  milk  and  vege- 
"  table  diet,   therefore,  in  such    cases    is  thu 


*  Reports  on  Cancer,  p.  12. 

■\  Dissertation  on  Cancerous  Diseasci,  by  Bcr.  Peyrilke, 
p.  85. 
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u  most  proper."*    In  a  passage  of  Cheselden's 
anatomy,  cited  in  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr. 
John  Howard,  it  is  said  ;  "  In  desperate  cases 
«  where  we  cannot  extirpate,  we  find  the  best 
"  remedy   is   plentiful  bleeding  (which  also  is 
"  nature's  last   resort)  gentle  constant  evacua- 
"  tions  by   stool,  and  a  vegetable  diet."f  And 
in  this  work  of  Mr.  Howard's  is  the  following 
passage.    "   Except  when  a  stimulus  is  requir- 
4*  ed,  in  chlorosis,  the  diet  in  case*  where  there 
is  a  cancerous  tendency  cannot  be  too  strictly 
"  cooling.    If  it  consisted  wholly  of  vegetables, 
"  farinaceous  substances,  and  milk,  many  lives 
"  might  be  saved,  or  at  least  prolonged ;  but,  on 
"  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  patients  in  this 
*£  predicament   have  an  unnatural   appetite  for 
"  luxurious   eating, — and   this   exasperates  the 
"  disease.";]; 

But  notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion of  respectable  writers,  1  am  afraid  that  it 
is  not  true,  that  it  is  any  thing  like  the  com- 
mon practice  of  surgeons  in  general  to  recom- 
mend even  such  a  diet,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  has 
said  is  "  sanctioned  by  general  experience." 
I  could,  if  necessary,  bring  the  direct  proof  of 


*  Fearon's  Observations  on  Cancers,  p.  105. 

■f  Cheselden's  Anatomy,  p.  140  edition,  8vo. 

£  Howard's  Practical  Obsenuii<jus  ou  Cancer,  p.  512. 
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the  contrary  ;  but  I  am  restrained  from  motives, 
"which  are  very  obvious. 

Nor  indeed  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
sider how  trifling*  is  the  relief,  which  such  a 
diet  can  be  thought  to  afford.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, whether  it  would  give  any  relief  to  the 
pain,  which  forms  so  distressing  a  feature  of 
the  disease.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  strict- 
est vegetable  regimen,  unaided  by  other  atten- 
tion, will  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  carcino- 
matous tumour,  nor  its  regular  progressive  increase, 
nor  its  final  ulceration.  It  is  not  surprizing 
then,  that  patients  should  be  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  restraints,  which  appear  to  them  to  pro- 
duce little  or  no  advantage.  That  the  disease 
goes  through  its  stages  in  the  usual  manner, 
whilst  the  patient  is  confined  to  vegetables, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  silence  of  wri- 
ters, who,  had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  could 
not  have  failed  to  inform  ns  of  it, 

Indeed,  I  have  myself  had  ocular  proof  of 
the  fact.     In  the  spring  of  1810,   I  saw  Mrs. 

M  ,  the  wife  of  a  tradesman,  living  near 

Westminster  Bridge,  labouring  under  a  large  ul- 
cerated cancer,  with  the  breath  much  oppressed, 
as  is  usual  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 
This  woman    had   lived  almost  entirely  upon 
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vegetable  diet  her  whole  life.    She  had  an  aver- 
sion to  animal  food.    She  would  take  a  little 
fish  semetimes,  but  very  rarely.    Her  own  ac- 
count was  to  the  following  purport.    "  When 
"  I  lived  in  the  country,  I  was  very  healthy  : 
"  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  drink  the  Thames 
•*  water  my  health  began  to  fail,  and  I  have  not 
"  been  in  good  health  since."     I  am  obliged 
to  Dr.  Richard  Reeee,  for  introducing  me  to 
this  patient ;  and  he  saw  her  with  me.    I  think 
it  right  to  add,  in  favour  of  her  vegetable  re- 
gimen, that  I  never  saw  more  plucidness,  cheer- 
fulness, and  resignation,   under  the  appearance 
»f  so  much  suffering. 

Mr.  Abernethy's  luminous  description  of  this 
disease,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired    with  re- 
gard to  its  general  history,    I  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  spoken  with  more  decision  on  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  disease;  the  mau- 
ner  in  which  it  spreads.    The  facts,  which  1  shew- 
ed him,  throw  much  light  on  this  point ;  but 
they  require  to  be  verified  and  multiplied.  Mr. 
Abernethy    cites   the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hunter,, 
with  apparent  approbation      "  that  a  disposition 
"  to    Cancer   exists   in  the  surrounding  parts, 
"  prior  ,  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  diseased 
*'  action.     This   remark,  which  is  verified  by 
**  daily  experience,  led.  to.  the  following  rule  in 
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*'  practice : — That  a  surgeon  ought  not  to  be 
"  contented  with  removing-  merely  the  indura- 
"  ted  or  actually  diseased  part ;  but  that  he  should 
"  also  take  away  some  portion  of  the  surround- 
"  injj  suhstance,  in  which  a  diseased  disposition 
"  may  probably  have  been  excited.1' 

If  the  disease  be  propagated  by  contamination, 
a  part,  which  is  tainted,  communicating  dis- 
ease to  the  parts  in  contact  with  it,  this  practice 
must  be  most  judicious.  But  if  the  spreading 
of  the  disease  be  from  internal  causes,  foreign 
to  the  part  itself,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this 
removal  of  the  parts,  to  whatever  extent  it  be  car- 
ried, cannot  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
JLet  us  attend  then  to  the  evidence  of  a  most  im- 
partial and  upright  observer,  who  has  left  us, 
among  others,  the  following  history. 

"  A  lady,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  the  wife 
"  of  a  surgeon,  of  a  melancholic  temperament, 
"  lusty,  using  little  exercise,  and  living-  luxu- 
"  riously,  felt  pain,  and  perceived  a  small  de- 
«  gree  of  hardness  in  one  breast.  The  whole 
*  breast  was  taken  off,  within  a  fortnight  after 
««  it  was  ii:st  noticed.  Upon  examination  after 
"  removal,  there  was  neither  extravasation  nor 


*  AbemeUiy's  Surgical  Observations  on  Tumour*,  p.  71, 
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"  glandular  induration,  but  a  thickening-  and  a 
*4  hardness  of  what  seemed  to  me  more  like  con- 
e(  densed  diseased  cellular  membrane,  than  any 
*'  thing  else  to  which  I  could  compare  it.  The 
*'  axillary  glands  were  not  affected,  nor  was  the 
*'  tumour  of  great  size ;  -and  it  -was  perfectly 
moveable." 

"  If,  in  this  case,  the  indurated  part  only  had 
**  been  removed,  without  taking  away  the  whole 
"  of  the  mamma,  I  should  not  have  wondered 
"  at  a  relapse ;  but  when  the  operator  went  clear- 
"  ly  beyond  the  apparent  extent  of  the  disease 
"  in  every  direction ; — when  he  dissected  the 
'f  whole  from  the  pectoral  muscle,  so  as  to 
"  leave  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  bare,  and  that 
u,  too  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, — I  say, 
"  when  all  these  circumstances  were  considered, 
**  it  was  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  the 
"  unfortunate  sufferer  did  not  obtain  a  cure.  But 
"  the  fact  was  otherwise."* 

This  i*not  a  solitary  example.  In  the  same 
work,   in  which  the   writer  appears  to  have  re- 


*  Howard's  Practical  Observations  on  Cancer,  p.  75, 
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Corded  the  experience  of  his  life,  are  nine  or 
ten  other  cases,  in  which  the  disease  repullu- 
lated  after  operations.  This  circumstance  is 
inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  unsound 
parts  contaminating'  the  sound.  But  they  oc- 
casion no  difficulty,  if  we  suppose  (as  I  have 
done)  the  progress  of  the  disease  to  be  from 
internal  causes.  Is  it  not  indeed  revolting  to  com- 
mon sense  to  suppose  that  cutting  off  the  breast 
can  counteract  the  effect  of  luxurious  living  ? 
This  would  be  truly  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment. 

This  fact  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  us  doubt 
whether  this  disease  be  propagated  by  contami- 
nation, which  is  the  most  common  doctrine,  of 
surgeons.  The  belief  in  this  doctrine  it  is  which 
makes  them  so  anxious  to  remove  every  particle 
of  a  diseased  breast,  in  which  any  degree  of  hard- 
ness is  perceptible.  And  the  almost  uniform  failure 
of  the  operation,  was,  for  a  time,  often  attributed  to 
a  defect  in  this  respect.  I  suppose,  however,  that, 
at  present,  very  few  are  disposed  to  maintain  this 
opinion. 

On  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated there  iv.ay  be   three   distinct  hypotheses 
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proposed.  1st.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there^ 
is  a  poison  generated  in  the  part;  which,  being 
absorbed,  infects  the  constitution.  This  may 
be  true  in  part ;  but  cannot  be  so  entirely ; 
for  in  that  case  excision  would  be  a  radical 
cure.  2d.  The  diseased  part  may  be  thought 
to  injure  the  neighbouring-  parts  by  simple  con- 
tact the  diseased  part  being*  a  sort  of  focus,  or 
centre  of  diseased  action.  This  is  certainly  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  surgeons*  but  it  is  as  little 
tenable  as  the  first  hypothesis.  3d.  All  the 
phaenomena  may  be  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  in- 
ternal causes,  remote  from  the  part  itself,  and  com- 
mon to  this  with  other  chronic  diseases.  If  this 
be  true,  these  causes,  being  common  causes,  there 
can  be  no  specific  poison  of  cancer.  And  such  I 
conceive  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  afford  a  just  ex- 
planation of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  must 
leave  the  proofs  of  it  to  the  judgment  of  others  , 

We  are  constantly  deluded  by  language. 
We  say  a  person  dies  of  a  cancer;  which  is 
just  as  true,  as  when  we  say  that  the  sun  rises 
in  the  east,  and  sets  in  the  west.  The  truth 
must  be  that  a  person  dies  of  the  causes  of 
cancer;  and  the  cancer  is  not  the  cause,  but 
the  mode  of  dying. 
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Mr.  Howard  lias,  in  so  many  words,  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine  as  myself,  that  titer* 
is  no  specific  poison  of  cancer.  He  says,  n  jf 
"  the  cause  of  some  cancers  be  a  virus,  I 
"  suspect  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking-,  sui  g£- 
"  neris,  as  the  small  pox,  but  an  affection  of 
"  the  elephantiasis  kind."* 

But  I  not  only  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  a  morbid  change 
in  the  parts,  in  which  there  is  no  manifest  change 
of  structure  j  but  contend  that  this  change  is 
the  ver"  essence  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  upon 
this,  as  upon  a  foundation,  the  whole  super- 
structure of  morbid  action  is  built.  I  have 
already  cited,  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  the  phe- 
nomenon mentioned  in  Case  II,  of  my  "  Reports," 
in  which,  under  the  regimen,  one  mamma  ap- 
parently sound  perished  by  absorption,  whilst 
the  other  was  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  1  therefor* 
not  only  say,  with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  a 
morbid  change  in  the  parts  surrounding  the 
tumour,  but  in  distant  parts  also,  not  con- 
tiguous to  any  tumtur.  This  may  be  called,  if 
it  be  thought  right,  disposition.^ 


*  Howard's  Observations,  p.  28. 
f  See  Note  0. 
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The  phenomena  of  carcinoma  of  the  eye  il- 
lustrate this  fully.  "  When  the  fungus  hae- 
"  matodes,"  (which  is  I  presume  another  name 
for  carcinoma)  "  takes  place  in  children,  they 
"  are  generally  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the 
"  affected  eye,  before  it  is  remarked  by  the  pa- 
"  rents."*  This  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wardrop. 
To  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Ware  says,  "  that 
"  in  the  beginning-  of  carcinoma  of  the  eye  in 
"  adults  the  sight  is  lost,  and  the  disease  at 
"  first  seems  simply  a  gutta  serena,  without 
"  pain  or  discolouration."  f  Thus  it  is  clear, 
that  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  a  loss  of 
power  of  the  simple  fibre,  or  radical  structure 
of  the  part  affected  ;  and  (as  I  have  said)  upou 
this  the  change  of  organization  is  built. 

Removing  the  parts,  then,  in  which  this  dis- 
eased disposition  is  supposed  to  exist,  does  not 
secure  the  patient  from  a  return  of  the  disease  ; 
nor  does  it  form  any  solid  justification  of  this 
operation.     "  If  after  the  removal  of  Cancer,'* 


*  Wardrop  on  Fuugus  Haematodes,  p.  20. 
f  Ware,  in  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
toI,  L  p.  145. 
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(says  Mr.  Abernetby)  "  when  the  operation  ha* 
"  been  properly  performed,  the  cicatrix  remain* 
"  healthy  for  five  or  six  years,  or  even  for  a 
"  shorter  period,  and  becomes  indurated  and 
"  carcinomatous,  &c."*  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  coursa, 
wOuld  not  have  mentioned  such  results,  as  the 
consequences  of  the  operation,  unless  he  had 
seen  facts  to  warrant  the  assertion.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  the  "  cicatrix  remaining-  healthy 
"  for  five  or  six  years,"  must  be  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  Half  a  year,  a  year,  or  two  years, 
is  the  mors  common  interval.  Even  two  years 
is  a  long  period.  But  granting-  that  a  patient 
has  continued  well  six  years,  it  proves  nothing- 
in  behalf  of  this  operation.  1  have  seen  myself, 
within  these  last  four  years,  a  woman  with  a 
cancerous  mamma,  in  whom  the  disorder  had 
continued  eight  years.  The  whole  breast  was  a 
hard  lump ;  the  skin  was  reddened,  and  adherent; 
but  it  never  ulcerated;  and  the  woman  died,  with 
little  suffering,  complaining*  principally  of  breath- 
lessness  upon  going  up  stairs.  Here  then  was 
a  slow  proceeding*   case,  of  which   the  result 


•  Aberactby's  Surgical  Obssrrations  on  Tumours  kc,  p.  90. 
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shewed,  that  no  advantage  would  have  been 
gained  by  operating-. 

In  another  case,  the  disease  went  through  all 
its  stages,  from  a  small  knot  no  larger  than  a 
pea,  to  the.  death  of  the  patient,  in  fifteen  or 
sixteen  months. 

The  only  ground  of  justification  of  this  ope- 
ration is,  that  it  saves  the  patient  the  misery  of 
an  ulcerated  cancer.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  an  am- 
ple justification  of  the  practice,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  established  in  surgery.  If  it  has  afforded 
so  fortunate  a  result  only  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  time,  it  may  have  been  right  to 
give  the  patient  this  chance.  But  I  have  eyery 
reason  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  regimen, 
which  I  proposed  for  this  disease,  will,  if  adopt- 
ed in  time,  prevent  this  horrible,  ulcerating-, 
self- destroying-,  process.  Of  course,  with  experi- 
ence so  limited  as  that  which  I  possess,  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  making-  general  asser- 
tions. Cancer,  like  all  other  diseases  is  sub- 
ject to  infinite  variety  of  forms.  In  certain 
states  either  of  constitution,  or  of  age,  it  must 
be,  at  all  times,  hopeless.  Other  subjects  may 
few   relatively    favourable,     According-    to  my 
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best  judgment,  the  subject  of  the  following  re- 
lation presented  a  specimen  of  the  disease, 
which  was  perfect  in  kind,  and  which  might 
be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank  as  to  malignity? 
and  which,  had  the  disease  been  allowed  to 
follow  its  common  course,  would  have  terminat- 
ed, as  they  invariably  do,  probably  before  the 
present  period. 

January,  16,  1815.  A  Lady,  now  in  her 
forty-fifth  year,  requested  me  to  examine  her 
right  breast,  in  the  month  of  January,  1810. 
She  was,  in  appearance,  healthy,  with  a  fine 
colour,  and  fleshy,  without  being  grossly  corpu- 
lent. She  told  me  that  this  breast  had  been  un- 
easy from  the  age  of  fourteen.  She  was  the 
mother  of  many  children,  some  still  very  young1, 
and  had  nursed  them :  but  suckling  with  this 
breast  had  always  given  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
Now  for  six  months  she  had  suffered  very  se- 
vere pain,  in  one  spot,  about  the  centre  of  the 
breast,  but  below  the  nipple.  On  thif  point  she 
could  place  her  hand,  and  was  sensible  of  a  degree 
of  thickening  and  enlargement.  The  pain  was  so 
severe  as  to  deprive  her  much  of  rest.  She 
r.ould  not  raise  her  arm  to  her  head,  nor  put 
it  behind   her  to  adjust  her  dress,  with  come- 
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nience,  nor  without  aggravating-  the  pain.  Ly- 
ing on  the  affected  side  at  night  also  much  ag- 
gravated the  pain,  and,  indeed,  was  not  toler- 
able. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  disease  so 
deeply  seated,  and  the  subject  so  large,  that  I 
could  determine  nothing  but  a  general  thicken- 
ing about  the  seat  of  the  complaint.  But  the 
whole  breast  had  not  the  soft,  pliant,  and  heal- 
thy feel  of  the  sound  one.  It  was  more  flac- 
cid, and,  at  the  same  time,  stringy.  A  slight 
degree  of  handling,  also,  gave  much  uneasiness. 

Though  this  lady  looked  in  health,  it  was, 
however,  by  no  means  the  case.  The  respira- 
tion was  not  strong,  and  she  was  not  equal  to 
taking  her  former  exercise.  The  legs  were  dis- 
posed to  swell.  She  was  troubled  with  spas- 
modic pains  of  the  stomach;  often  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  the  day :  and  every  third  or 
fourth  month  she  had  more  serious  attacks,  seat- 
ed in  the  organs  of  digestion  :  but  which,  hav- 
ing never  seen  her  under  them,  I  cannot  more 
particularly  describe.  The  bowels  were  habir 
Uially  bound.  She  had  also  been  considerably 
IroiibW,  f°r  a  twelve-month,  with  humours  (as 

3  n 
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they  are  termed)  affecting-  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  most  troublesome  was  a  thin  and 
acrid  defiuxion  from  behind  both  ears.  She  de- 
scribed (on  one  occasion,)  the  state  of  the  sen- 
sorium  very  expressively,  though  the  sensation 
was  such  as  is  never  experienced,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  clearly  conveyed  to  a  healthy  person. 
She  felt,  she  said,  sometimes,  as  if  she  was  out 
4f  herself. 

This  lady  began  the  regimen  in  the  above 
month  of  January,  1810.  During"  this  year  her- 
self and  her  friends  were  sensible  that  her  ge- 
neral health  improved.  She  became  more  equal 
to  take  exercise.  The  bowels  became  open 
without  medicine,  and  the  spirits  rather  improved. 
But  there  was  no  change  in  the  local  disease. 
She  thought  rather  that  it  got  worse,  instead  of 
better.  All  the  other  affections  continued  unaba- 
ted. However,  the  improvement  of  her  strength  en- 
couraged her  to  persevere. 

But  during  the  second  year  (1811)  the  pain 
very  sensibly  diminished;  it  no  longer  appeared 
to  be  spreading,  and  the  disease  to  be  becoming 
deeper;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  diseased  part 
seemed  to  be  looser,  and  the  paiw  to  be  cob- 
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fined  more  entirely  to  the  part  affected.  The 
sores  behind  the  ears  dried  up.  But  the  eyes 
became  sore;  the  diseased  action  appearing  to 
be  transferred  to  these  parts.  The  general  state 
of  health  was  far  from  good;  but  now,  her  en- 
couragement to  proceed  was  from  the  manifest 
soothino-  of  the  disease  of  the  breast. 

The  year  1^12  was  passed  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  :  the  pain  in  the  breast  was  not  gone ; 
but  it  was  much  diminished.  The  diseased  breast 
was  quiet,  and  the  health  improved.  At  this 
time  she  became  pregnant ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  was  safely  delivered.  She  attempted 
to  suckle  her  infant.  The  attempt,  however,  caus- 
ed so  much  pain  in  the  diseased  breast,  that, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  I  would  not  again  ad- 
vise it  to  be  made.  At  this  time,  a  redness  came 
on  the  surface  of  the  breast,  over  the  diseased 
part.  The  infant  did  not  live  many  weeks.  Some 
time  after  its  death,  the  breast  again  became  ea- 
sy ;  more  so  indeed,  as  she  said,  than  it  had  been 
for  years. 

About  this  time,  I  again  examined  it.  I  rea- 
dily now  found  a  tumour,  and  of  considerable 
magnitude  ;  I  think,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

3  h  « 
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In  October,  J  813,  she  had  a  kind  of  irregular 
gout.  The  wrists  and  hands  swelled,  with  some 
pain,  but  without  redness.  At  this  time  she  wa* 
considerably  indisposed;  but  not  for  any  length 
of  time. 

In  November,  of  the  name  year,  a  few  pim- 
ples appeared  on  the  skin  of  the  diseased  breast.  But 
they  did  not  continue  permanent.  There  \va« 
still  pain,  but  of  no  severity.  The  general  health 
continued  good. 

And,  at  this  time,  after  a  lapse  of  four- 
teen months,  she  still  complains  of  pain  in  the 
part.  I  examined  it  about  Christmas  (1 814,) 
and  felt  a  small  thickening,  now  in  the  part  of 
the  gland  above  the  nipple,  and  nearer  the  ster- 
num. But  the  whole  mamma  was  soft,  without 
tumefaction,  inflammation,  or  any  injury  of  the 
skin.  The  pain  is  enough  to  give  her  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  not  enough  to  derange  the  health,  ma- 
terially to  encroach  on  the  sleep,  nor  to  .impede 
any  of  the  functions  of  life.  The  general  health 
is  so  good,  that  no  one  would  take  her  to  be  an 
invalid.  It  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  indeed  bet- 
ter, than  it  was  in  1810.  She  is,  in  the  coun- 
tenance, a  little  more  contracted,  than  at  that 
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time;  but  not  materially  so  :  and  is"  thinner;  but 
without  any  emaciation. 

As  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  gland  it- 
self, it  is  obviously  difficult  to  speak  positively, 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  thickening 
which  I  felt  at  the  close  of  last  year,  (1814)  is 
the  same  as  the  tumour  I  felt  about  two  year* 
before ;  nor  still  that  that  tumour  was  the  same  as 
the  thickening-,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  pain 
in  1810.  The  situation  of  the  uneasiness  was 
considerably  different  at  each  examination.  There 
have  been  times,  during"  which  the  breast  has 
been  almost  entirely  easy  ;  after  which  the  pain 
again  increased.  It  appears  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  gland,  in  which 
there  was  a  diseased  disposition,  have  taken 
on  diseased  action,  successively:  and  that  each 
successive  induration  has  resolved.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  would  not  speak  decisively. 

It  is  necessary,  now,  to  review  the  principal 
circumstances  of  this  case. 

1st.  This  disease  was  carcinoma.  Its  history, 
both  as  a  local,  and  as  a  constitutional  disease, 
proves  this.  The  previous  uneasiness  of  the 
part ;  the  tumour  ;  the  severity  of  the  pains  ;  the 
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extreme  tenderness  to  handling;  and  the  obsti- 
nacy  of  the  disease,  now  continued  for  a  series 
of  years ;  all  conspire  in  forcing  this  conclusion. 
We  must  suppose  that  active  disease  took  place 
in  this  breast;  in  the  course  of  the  year  1S0J) ; 
when  the  pain  became  so  severe  as  to  disturb 
the  rest,  and  impede  the  motion  of  the  arm. 
The  constitutional  affections  ;  the  derangement  of 
the  organs  ©f  digestion ;  the  tendency  to  anasar- 
cous  swelling  ;  the  state  of  the  sensorium  ;  are 
equally  convincing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2d.  I  am  equally  satisfied  that,  at  this  time, 
after  a  course  of  five  years,  attention  to  this  re- 
gimen, the  disease  continues  to  be  truly  carci- 
nomatous. The  pain ;  the  tumour  ;  and  the  highly 
irritable  state  of  the  part  to  handling ;  prove 
this  to  be  the  case.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said, 
that  the  disease  is  cured. 

3d.  But,  by  the  regimen,  life  itself  has  been, 
probably,  preserved.  Five  years  is  more  than, 
upon  an  average,  such  a  case  could  be  expected 
to  last.  But  under  this  regimen  that  period  hit's 
elapsed;  and  the.  health  is  as  good,  or  better, 
than  when  it  was  entered  upon. 


i 

4th.  The  gland  has  bpen  preserved.    It  eon- 
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tinues  uninjured,  of  its  natural  form  and  ap- 
pearance ;  with  no  other  complaint,  than  a 
trifling  induration,  not  readily  discoverable  even 
by  examination. 

oth.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this,  but  which 
from  the  importance  of  the  fact,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  noticed,  that  in  this  case  the  ul- 
cerative process  has  been  wholly  and  completely 

superseded. 

Such  have  been  the  facts  of  this  case;  fact?, 
which  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  fully  corro- 
borate all  the  conclusions,  which  I  formerly  drew 
regarding-  this  disease.  I  must  refer  therefore 
those,  to  whom  these  conclusions  are  unknown,  to 
my  "  Reports."  They  are,  in  fact,  very  nearly 
the  §ame  appearances,  which  took  place  during" 
the  long1  attendance,  (from  May  1805  to  Octo- 
ber 1808)  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Aberaethy, 
on  the  case  which  he  put  into  my  hands  ;  due 
allowance  being-  made  for  .  the  different  stages, 
in  which  the  cases  were  taken  up.  In  that 
there  was  no  fresh  ulceration,  for  three  years  and 
five  months ;  and  we  may  assert,  therefore,  con- 
fidently, that  there  too  the  ulcerative  process  wait 
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superseded.*  This,  I  say,  was  seen  by  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  so  long-  ago  as  the  years  1805  and  1806. 

-  The  event  of  this  case  takes  away  the  last 
apology  for  the  most  severe,  not  to  say,  shock- 
ing operation,  of  which  the  unhappy  subjects 
of  this  disease  have  been,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, the  objects.  I  therefore  cannot  but  be 
surprised,  that  that  gentleman,  having'  seen  the 
ulcerative  process  superseded  in  that  case,  should 
say,  "  It  is  after  an  operation  that,  in  my  opinion, 
"  we  are  most  particularly  incited  to  regulate  the 
"  constitution,  lest  the  disease  should  be  revived 
"  or  renewed  by  its  disturbance."  But  this  wri- 
ter has  informed  us,  "  that  he  has  known  a 
"  patient  die  soon  after  an  operation  for  the 
**  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumour  of  no  great 
"  magnitude,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  shock 
"  imparted  to  the  constitution  by  the  opera- 
"  tion."f  Common  sense,  therefore,  seems  to  dic- 
tate, that  the  constitution  should,  if  possible,  be 
improved,  previous  to  any  operation,  and  to 
enable  the  patient  to  sustain  it. 


*  A  few  small  ulcerations  formed  upon  one  part  at  the  expira'tiou 
of.  eleven  months  ;  but  they  soon  healed,  and  continued  well  t& 
rhe  pnd.    See  tlie  "  Reports  on  Cancer,"  p.  102. 

f  Abcraelhy's  SurgicalDbservatjons  on  Tumours,  kc.  p.  105, 
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It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the  diseased  part 
he  removed,  we  can  never  feel  perfectly  convin- 
ced that  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  been  mis- 
taken. As  it  is  properly  observed  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  it  is  more  from  the  history 
of  the  complaint  that  its  nature  becomes  evi- 
dent, than  from  any  thing  that  is  obvious  to  the 
senses.  Had  this  lady  submitted  to  an  operation 
several  years  ago,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would 
have  been  proposed  by  the  surgeons,  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  could  have  been  tbat  sort  of 
proof  of  the]  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease, 
which  it  has  now  afforded  us. 

I  would  ask  on  this  subject  one  very  plain 
question.  If  a  medicine  were  proposed,  as  a 
cure  for  8  cancerous  tumour,  would  any  one 
think,  as  a  previous  step  to  a  trial  of  its 
powers,  of  first  cutting  off  the  diseased  pan  ? 
would  not  the  proposal  of  such  a  step  be 
deemed  even  ridiculous  ?  why  then  should  not  the 
power  of  regimen  (which  Mr.  Abernethy  has 
acknowledged  to  be  more  likely  to  affect  such 
a  disease  than  any  medicine)  be  treated  with 
r-qual  fairness  ? 

I  have  only  to  add  that  th«  beneficial  effects 
»f  this   regimen  in    scirrhous   tumours   of  the 

*  i 
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mammae  have  been  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
a  surgeoh  of  a  public  institution.  In  one  of 
the  medical  journals,  of  the  year  1809,  was  a 
communication  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract. 

"  In  scirrhous  tumours,  where  the  patients 
£'  stamina  is  good,  and  particularly  where  the 
"  uterine  sewetion  is  regular,  the  vegetable 
"  diet  and  -distilled  water  have  proved  very 
"  beneficial.  The  good  effects  of  Dr.  Lambe't 
"  treatment  depend  entirely  on  the  natural 
"  stamina  of  the  patient/** 

I  entirely  coincide  with  this  writer  on  this 
point.  He  has  signed  himself  "a  Dispensary 
Suryedn."  I  am  sorry  that  the  author  of  this 
communication  (which  carries  with  it  strong  in- 
ternal marks  of  correct  observation)  should  have 
thought  it  proper  to  assume  the  mask  of  an  anony- 
mous signature  ;  by  which  the  weight,  which 
would  have  been  attached  to  his  evidence  is  con- 
siderably diminished. 


•  The  Monthly  Compendium  of  Medicin*,  Surgery,  &c.  for 
December,  18Q0, 
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CASE  XIY. 

liheumatismus* 

January,  20, 1815.  I  relate  the  circumstances  of 
the  following  case,  rather  to  shew  the  changes, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  habit,  by  the  re- 
gimen, than  as  an  example  of  relief  from  severe 
disease. 

A  Lady,  now  near  forty  years  old,  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  regimen,  between  four  and 
five  years  ago.  She  had  no  disease  upon  her, 
but  was  not  in  a  firm  state  of  health.  The  res- 
piration was  weak ;  she  was  not  able  to  take 
a  full  inspiration.  The  habit  was  relaxed  and 
languid ;  the  pulte  feeble  and  sluggish ;  she  was 
always  chilly ;  and  the  skin  was  cold  and  damp. 
The  feet  were  always  cold. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  because  they  ate 
what  are  called  signs  of  a  languid  circulation : 

Si  4 
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and  are  thought  particularly  to  require  stimulat- 
ing food,  and  fermented  liquors,  to  support,  a* 
the}'  say,  the  system.  Accordingly,  this  lady 
herself  was  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  pre- 
jmii.e,  that  an  opposite  syitem  could  not  possi- 
bly agree  with  her. 

And,  indeed,  for  several  months,  the  change 
was  very  irksome.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  nothing 
in  her  stomach,  and  had  a  strong  craving'  for 
animal  food.  But  except  uneasy  seniation,  the 
change  was  attended  with  no  bad  consequence, 
nor  serious  mischief  of  any  sort.  Gradually,  also, 
this  uneasiness  subsided ;  and,  ultimately,  wore 
off  entirely.  The  craving  appetite  for  animal 
food  was  also  wholly  subdued. 

And  the  same  amendment  of  the  general  health 
was  found  to  take  place  in  this,  as  has  been 
experienced  in  other  cases.  And  it  was  found 
here,  that  under  the  vegetable  regimen  the  habit 
became,  instead  of  cold  and  chilly,  to  be  hot  and 
feverish.  This  cannot,  c«ctainly,  be  supposed  to  be 
the  direct  effect  of  the  vegetable  diet;  but  must 
have  arisen  from  the  state  of  the  system  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  adopted.     The  respiration 
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has  become  strengthened ;  and  all  tbe  signs  of 
languid  c  irculation,  particularly  the  cold  feet,  and 
the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  skin,  were  re- 
moved. She  sleeps  much  more  soundly  than 
formerly  ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  general  health  is 
better,  and  the  habit  much  strengthened. 

She  is  much  less  susceptible  of  injury  from 
cold  than  formerly,  She  was  so  tender  that  she 
dreaded  a  breath  of  cold  air  blowing  upon  her. 
Such  accidents  she  can  now  bear  without  injury 
or  apprehension. 

She  was  able  in  the  third  year  of  the  use  of 
this  regimen  to  suckle  an  infant,  nearly  twelve 
months.  This  is  the  fourth  example  of  this  kind 
which  has  occurred  to  myself.  Twice  it  has 
happened  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Newton ;  and  once 
in  a  patient  of  mine  in  a  humhle  walk  of  life.  I 
have    heard  too  of  some  other  instances  of  it. 

This  lady  had  no  fixed  disease  upon  her.  But 
she  had  frequent  indispositions.  For  five  or  six 
years  she  had  been  troubled  with  severe  rheu- 
matic pains  of  the  face,  regularly  attacking  her  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April ;  and  lasting  six 
weeks,   or  two   months.      These    attacks  hav« 
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wholly  ceased.  But,  during  the  second  year,  she 
was  troubled  with  an  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids  ; 
from  which  there  wcs  an  abundant,  thin,  amd 
acrid  defluxion,  which  continued  some  months. 
This  disease  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  sub 
stitute  for  the  rheumatic  pain. 


i>r  <  h  f.o:;  i  C  DISEASES. 


CASE  XV. 

Polypus  Nasi.- 

Jan.  20,  1815.  I  have  obtained  the  particulars 
of  the  following  cage  from  correspondence  ;  the 
result  of  which  appears  very  satisfactory. 

A  lady,  now  near  forty  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried, and  a  mother,  had  been  troubled  from  a 
very  early  period  of  her  life  with  a  stoppage 
ef  the  left  nostril,  which  was  found,  when  she 
was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  to  proceed 
iron  i  a  polypus.  The  nostril  of  that  side  was 
habitually  enlarged.  There  was  an  habitual 
discharge  from  the  part,  which  had  occasionally 
been  violent.  But  it  was  unattended  with  pain, 
or  other  inconvenience,  except  that  she  was 
obliged,  commonlv.  to  breathe  with  the  mouth 
open. 

This  lady  was  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  high 
coloured,  and    with   the  strength  good;  bein: 
able  to  walk  several  miles ;  but  was  liable  to 
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numbnesses  of  the  limbs ;  the  legs  and  arms  fre- 
quently becoming-  torpid,  or  what  is  usually  called 
falling  asleep.  The  head  felt  often  oppressed,  and 
she  was  affected  with  dizziness,  and  sinsrino*  of 
the  ears,  when  she  stooped.  At  times  she  was 
extremely  irritable  and  nervous.  She  had  been 
informed  that  such  diseases,  of  the  nose  occasi- 
onally become  cancerous  ;  on  which  account 
she  was  very  willing  to  adopt  any  plan,  that 
should  be  thought  right,  to  avert  such  a  cala- 
mity. 

What  reason  there  was  for  such  an  apprehension 
I  will  not  venture  to  pronounce.  But  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling's  which  this  lady  described,  justified 
an  attempt  to  remove  them  ;  and  I  therefore  advised 
her  to  adopt  the  regimen.  This  she  complied  with 
is  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1818.  I  heard 
of  the  consequence  of  the  change  very  lately, 
of  which  she  speaks  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Her  account  is  in  the  following 
terms.  "  On  the  receipt  of  your  answer  to  my 
"  letter,  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  th« 
"  mode  of  diet  you  prescribed,  and  I  havt 
"  taken  no  medecine  whatever.  I  can  now 
"  with  the  g-reatest  truth  assure  you,  that  in 
"  every  way  my  health  is  materially  improved  ; 
;<  my  spirits  are  more  eqiu1 ;  the  confused  feel 
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I  formerly  experienced  in  my  head  is  very  much 
better ;  the  distressing  drowsiness,  which  fre- 
quently overpowered  me,  is  quite  gone  ;  and 
the  equally  disagreeable  numbness  and  torpor  in 
my  limbs  is  quite  gone  also.  I  used  likewise 
frequently  to  have  the  night-mare,  which  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  felt  for  two  years  past.  I 
have  also  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  my 
nose  is  more  comfortable  than  formerly  ;  for 
though  I  never  had  any  pain  in  it,  there  was 
often  a  very  distressing  sense  of  fulness  and 
heat,  which  I  do  not  feel  now,  and  the  discharge 
is  less.  I  also  breathe  much  more  freely  through 
my  nose  than  I  used  to  do." 
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CASE  XVL 
Miscellaneous. 

FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

BEAR  SIR, 

I  am  happy  to  be  able,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  state  some  of  the  particulars  relative  to 
my  observations  and  experiments  about  vegetable 
diet :  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  insignificant 
and  useless :  but  if  you  think  they  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  for  your  ingenious  inquiry,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  them  in  any  way  }rou  think  best. 
As  you  wish  me  to  represent  my  own  case,  I  shall 
begin  with  the  following  particulars. 

I  first  adopted  the  vegetable  diet  about  the  year 
1801,  when  a  boy,  partly  from  a  disgust  I  felt 
towards  animal  food,  a  circumstance  I  cannot 
exactly  account  for ;  and  partly  from  hearing  peo- 
ple talk  of  the  health  and  longevity  of  many  persons 
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who  had  fed  entirely  on  vegetable  substances ; 
and  of  the  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  oriental 
herbivori.  I  also  read  some  books  which  came  in 
my  way  by  chance  about  the  cruelty  practised  to- 
wards animals,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  -flesh 
considered  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and  I  heard  people 
discussing  these  subjects  at  dinner*.  All  these 
causes  combined  to  inspire  my  infantine  fancy 
with  such  a  disgust  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  that 
for  upwards  of  five  years  I  lived  totally  on  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  ;  except  per- 
haps a  little  milk  and  butter.  I  do  not  remember, 
being  then  young,  and  thinking  very  little  about 
medical  subjects,  what  change  was  produced  on 
my  feelings  and  health.  I  believe  I  was  as  well 
as  before  ;  and  the  increased  pleasure,  which  I 
began  to  take  in  literary  and  scientific  employ- 
ments at  that  time,  inclines  me  to  suspect  that  a 


*  I  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  many  persons  at 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  who,  at  some  early  period  of  their  life, 
abstained  from  animal  food  from  this  consideration  of  the  cruelty 
necessary  to  catch  and  destroy  it.  Most  of  these  persons  have 
since  been  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  and  benevolent 
character.  I  have  heard  them  say,  that  they  enjoyed  as  good 
health  and  strength  during  the  time  they  fed  on  vegetables,  as  at 
any  other  in  their  lives,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
find  access  to  them  to  obtain  leave  to  give  their  names,  and  a  more 
particular  account  of  their  cases. 
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state  of  mind  more  friendly  to  mental  enjoyments 
might  possibly  have  been  induced  by  a  change  to 
the  light  diet  on  which  I  began  to  feed.  I  may 
mention  in  this  place,  that  during  this  period,  I 
once  being  in  Surry,  in  the  summer  time,  fed  for 
more  than  a  week  almost  entirely  on  the  fruits  of 
the  garden  ;  chiefly  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
currants  :  I  am  sure  I  was  never  better  or  stronger 
in  my  life. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  whilst  living  in  this 
manner  I  lost  the  dark  incrustation  on  the  teeth  ; 
a  disagreeable  appearance,  for  which  persons  have 
commonly  recourse  to  the  dentist. 

I  left  off  the  vegetable  diet  more  from  a  notion 
of  the  convenience  of  eating  as  other  people  did, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  I  continued  eating  a 
mixed  diet  till  1811,  when  I  studied  anatomy  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  where  it  was  the 
fashion  among  many  of  the  students  to  eat  vege- 
table diet.  Many  had  adopted  it  for  ill  health, 
and  told  me  of  the  benefit  they  derived  from  it ; 
while  others  made  the  experiment  in  compliance 
with  the  habits  of  their  friends.  Hypotheses  are 
Very  contagious,  and  I  was  infected,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment  fairly  and  com- 
pletely. I  lived,  for  more  than  sixteen  months  on 
a  strictly  vegetable  diet.    The  change  at  first  pro- 
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duced  was  an  augmentation  of  nervous  sensibility, 
which  was  only  temporary,  and  after  a  short  time 
my  health,  which  was  always  good,  was  now 
nearly  the  same  as  when  on  a  mixed  diet.  I 
think  I  can  say,  however,  that  I  was  more  disposed 
for  and  capable  of  laborious  mental  occupation, 
than  when  feeding  on  mixed  diet. 

That  numerous  persons  have  enjoyed  good 
health  on  vegetable  diet  is  doubtless  ;  but  whether 
this  diet  produces  the  same  degree  of  muscular 
strength  and  activity,  is  more  doubtful.  In  my 
own  case  it  certainly  did.  I  frequently  walked 
twenty  miles  in  a  morning,  and  took  other  hard 
exercise  when  on  that  diet,  and  I  seldom  felt 
fatigue.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  experiment, 
and  having  repeated  it  on  others  to  whom  I  have 
recommended  the  vegetable  diet,  that  people  in 
general  may,  after  a  time,  live  as  healthy  on  it  as 
on  a  mixed  diet.  Whatever  change  may  be  pro- 
duced at  first,  a  very  similar  state  of  health  appears 
to  return  after  the  continuance  of  any  diet  when 
eaten  in  moderation  ;  at  least  as  far  as  temporary 
appearances  indicate.  How  far  a  mixed  diet 
lays  secretly  the  foundation  for  future  disorders,  or 
may  abridge  the  term  of  life,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  leave  this  to  yourself  and  other  ingenious  per- 
sons, who  make  it  a  subject  of  their  study.  But 
I  am  confident,  in  general,  that  people  err  consider- 
ably in  the  quantity  of  food  they  take,  and  the 
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frequency  of  taking  it:  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  stimulate  their  stomachs  by  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors. 

One  circumstance,  which  strongly  impressed 
me  with  the  small  quantity  of  food  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  us  in  health,  and  which  shews 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  a  sudden  adoption  of 
vegetable  diet,  was  the  following.  Last  Mid- 
summer I  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  back  of 
the  hand :  Apprehending  inflammation  and  its  con- 
sequences, I  left  off  all  diet  except  a  few  potatoes 
and  some  strawberries  for  many  days,  and  vege- 
table diet  for  many  weeks.  The  wound  continued 
healthy,  and  the  perfect  use  of  my  hand  returned 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  without  any  considerable 
inflammation  or  any  fever,  during  the  progress  of 
the  reparation  of  the  injury.  I  did  not  perceive 
any  other  inconvenience  (after  the  intense  pain 
which  shortly  followed  the  accident  was  over, 
which  was  only  cutaneous  and  lasted  a  few  hours) 
than  that  of  being  obliged  to  wear  my  hand  in  a 
sling  for  a  few  weeks.  I  was  perfectly  strong  and 
healthy,  though  my  diet  was  only  on  vegetables, 
and  diminished  to  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  quan- 
tity ;  and  this  adopted  after  a  copious  bleeding 
from  the  wound.* 


*  It  is  evident  that  my  ingenious  correspondent  has  followed 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  absence  of  inflammation  was  oc- 
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To  return  to  our  subject,  I  recommended  A.  B. 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  for  a  continual 
state  of  diarrhoea,  had  been  kept  by  his  medical 
attendants  on  meat  alone,  to  alter  a  plan  from 
which  he  derived  no  benefit :  he  began  at  first  by 
eating  biscuits  and  other  farinaceous  substances ; 
and  by  degrees  habituated  his  stomach  to  vege- 
table diet ;  he  grew  healthy ;  lost  the  diarrhoea ; 
and  after  being  restored,  took  to  common  mixed 
diet  again  ;  but  used  much  less  in  quantity,  and 
remains  well.  I  mention  this  case  out  of  numer- 
ous others  in  which  vegetable  diet  was  successfully 
used,  because  it  was  a  case  in  which,  from  the 
irritable  state  of  the  patient's  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  regarded  by  the 
medici  who  attended  him  as  particularly  danger- 
ous. 

I  must  say,  in  conclusion  of  this  hasty  letter,  that 
all  I  have  observed  of  the  good  effect  of  vegetable 
or  any  other  diet,  appears  to  me  referrible  to  its 


occasioned  by  the  temporary  change  of  his  regimen.  I  have  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  this  doc- 
trine is  erroneous  ;  and  should  attribute  the  slightness  of  the 
suffering,  under  this  accident,  much  more  to  the  soundness  of 
constitution  produced  by  the  previous  long  continued  habits  of 
temperance  and  abstinence,  than  to  the  living  on  vegetable  diet, 
after  the  accident  had  happened. — Note  of  the  Author. 
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power,  arising  either  from  some  idiosyncracy,  or 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  patient's  system,  of 
tranquillizing  stomachic  and  intestinal  irritation ; 
by  this  means  of  insuring  better  digestion,  and 
producing  that  tranquillity  and  healthy  action  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
cure  of  every  disorder  whether  general  or  local, 
which  is  the  principal  condition  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  health.  Of  the  remote  effects  of  peculiar 
diets  on  the  animal  system,  where  digestion  up* 
holds  temporary  health  for  a  while,  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  I  must  therefore  confine  my  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  actual  experience  of  facts  ;  and 
be  contented  till,  by  your  labours,  and  the  fu- 
ture inquiries  of  chemical  physiologists,  more  is 
known  about  the  component  substances  of  the 
animal  fibre  ;  to  recommend  people  to  acquire  and 
preserve,  by  mental  tranquillity,  temperance,  and 
exercise,  and  to  restore  by  simple  medicines  in 
diseases,  the  healthy  action  of  those  important 
organs,  which  nature  has  designed  to  repair  the 
daily  waste,  and  to  restore  the  accidental  injuries 
of  our  mutable  fabric. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  that  if  your  doctrine  and  experience 
should  be  able  to  shew  that  people  may  live 
healthily  in  all  climates  on  vegetable  productions ; 
the  same  quantity  of  land  would  sustain  more  hu- 
man beings  ;  a  fact  of  which  agriculturalists  have 
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assured  me  that  people  would  be  more  free  from 
disease,  and  from  inducements  to  gluttony  and  in- 
temperance: and  that  the  removal  of  the  disgusting 
scenes  of  cruelty,  practised  on  edible  animals, 
would  be  gratifying  to  those  who  are  organized  to 
feel  benevolently,  would  cease  to  operate  as  an  in- 
citement to  the  bad  feeling  of  others,  and  would 
tend  in  time,  to  a  better  state  of  society. 

A  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  here,  of 
great  moment  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  namely, 
that  the  principles  of  all  human  actions,  are  in 
the  organization,  though  education  and  external  in- 
fluences are  necessary,  generally,  to  excite  their 
activity.  Examples  have  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  rousing  either  the  good  or  bad  feelings; 
and  precepts  are  of  little  avail  in  comparison.  The 
constant  habit  of  destroying  animated  beings,  both 
for  food  and  for  amusement,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  the  ferocity  and  brutality  of 
the  human  character.  Hence  we  see  the  moral 
benefit  of  any  diet,  which  would  diminish,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  this  baneful  example.  Chil- 
dren, says  an  eminent  author,  begin  with  killing 
flies,  and  end  their  lives  at  the  gallows  for  the 
crime  of  murder ! 

Your's,  &c. 

Medicus, 

London,  Jan,  21, 1815. 
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CASE  XVII. 

Hypochondriasis. 

FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

DEAR  SIR, 

The  incalculable  benefit,  which  I  have,  for 
these  last  two  years,  experienced,  and  am  daily 
experiencing  from  the  vegetable  regimen,  with 
distilled  water,  would  have  been,  independent  of 
any  other  consideration,  a  reason  sufficient  for 
complying  with  your  wish,  to  have  the  principal 
facts  of  my  Case.  There  are  yet  other  considera- 
tions which  have  much  weight  with  me ;  you 
have  made  me  greatly,  and  I  would  not  hope  un- 
gratefully, your  debtor  for  all  which  I  now  enjoy 
of  health,  of  tranquillity,  and  of  serenity  of  mind. 
Besides  it  is  but  just,  that  you  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  every  instance,  wherein  evident  and 
acknowledged  good  has  resulted  from  the  diffusion 
of  your  opinions,  since  it  is  only  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  facts,  that  the  truth  of  your  position  can 
be  made  to  "  come  home  to  men's  business  and 
"  bosoms." 
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Should  you  judge  the  detail  of  my  Case  worthy 
of  publication,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  misplaced 
to  observe,  that  I  made  trial  of  the  Vegetable 
Regimen,  when  you  were  unknown  to  me,  even 
by  name  ;  and  therefore  I  was  not  influenced  by 
any  previously  formed  opinion  of  what  food  is 
most  natural  to  man.  Imperfect  as  was  my  trial 
of  the  Regimen,  at  first,  much  benefit  was  derived 
from  it ;  many  unpleasant  and  intolerable  sensa- 
tions were  alleviated  :  still  something  was  felt  to 
be  wanting  to  its  completion,  when  it  was  my 
happiness  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  who 
instructed  me  in  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
every  thing  animalised,  and  of  adopting  a  strict 
Vegetable  Regimen,  with  distilled  water ;  since 
which  time  my  health  has  sensibly  increased,  and 
is  daily  increasing ;  felicity  of  mind,  which  had 
been  despaired  of,  has  been  obtained  ;  and  ulti- 
mately there  will  be  assured  "  quiete  et  pure  et 
"  eleganter  actae  setatis  placida  ac  lenis  senectus." 
Having  premised  thus  much,  I  will  state  my 
case. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  my  education  at  school,  my  health 
was  uncertain  and  precarious.  What  particular 
ailment  I  laboured  under  cannot  at  this  distance 
of  time  be  remembered  ;  perhaps  however  an  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  my  com- 
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plaints,  when  it  is  known,  that  between  my  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  years,  I  was  very  severely 
attacked  with  Icterus  ;  and  that  previously,  for 
many  years,  distressing  head-aches,  and  symptoms 
of  indigestion,  with  habitual  costiveness,  had  been 
experienced.  Various  were  the  means  had  re- 
course to,  besides  the  aid  of  medicine,  to  alleviate 
my  sufferings,  to  re-establish  my  health,  and  to 
correct  a  constitution,  denominated  bilious  ;  all 
was  of  no  avail,  and  I  dragged  on  a  miserable 
existence  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  I  was  re- 
moved from  school,  and  was  for  a  series  of  years 
laboriously  and  actively  employed.  This  situation 
in  life  did  certainly  improve  my  health  ;  and  no 
doubt,  but  much  more  would  have  been  done  by 
my  active  employment,  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment of  my  health,  had  I  not  suffered  myself  to 
be  influenced  by  the  general  opinion,  that  labour 
and  activity  can  only  be  gone  through,  when  ani- 
mal substances  and  fermented  liquors  are  used ; 
hence  I  was  neither  sparing  of  the  former,  partak- 
ing of  it  thrice  in  the  day ;  nor  very  temperate, 
though  not  intemperate,  in  the  latter.  After  the 
expiration  of  that  series  of  years,  my  views  and  in- 
tentions in  life  having  been  changed,  and  other- 
wise directed,  my  labour  and  activity  were  suc- 
ceeded by  sedentariness,  and  studiousness  :  here 
again  I  was  inconsiderately  persuaded  by  persons 
equally  inconsiderate  and  unreflecting  with  my- 
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self,  who,  however,  as  medical  men  ought  to  have 
been  better  instructed,  that  the  labour  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  endured  and  supported,  but  by- 
having  recourse  to  solids  and  liquids  of  a  stimulat- 
ing quality.  The  ill  effects  of  such  mode  of  living, 
the  seeds  of  which  most  certainly  had  been  sown, 
and  deeply,  between  my  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
first  years,  now  became  manifest.  In  a  very 
short  time,  I  was  wholly  incapable  of  continuing 
my  mental  labour  ;  was  harrassed  by  giddiness,  and 
confusion  of  the  head ;  my  stomach  was  much 
more  disordered,  and  my  bowels  were  very  much 
more  irregular  ;  my  mind  became  depressed,  and 
disturbed  by  all  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  a 
thorough  hypochondriac,  experiencing 

"  mortis  formidinem  et  iram, 
"  Somnia,  terroses  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
"  Nocturnos  Lemures  portentaque  Thessala." 

To  enumerate  the  means  devised,  and  made 
trial  of  to  relieve  me,  would  be  to  repeat  what  is 
usually  enjoined  in  similar  cases  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
such  was  my  condition,  now  better,  now  worse, 
for  many  years,  from  1802  to  1810,  in  which  last 
year  my  health  was  very  much  worse,  than  it  had 
been  in  any  former  year.  Being  at  Edinburgh, 
as  a  student  of  medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
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Gregory,  I  requested  his  advice,  which  was  of  no 
avail.  Fortunately  however,  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  student  of  medicine,  who  had 
been  similarly  affected  with  myself.  Mentioning 
to  him  my  case,  he  wished  me  to  make  trial  of  a 
vegetable  regimen,  with  milk.  I  did,  and  during 
the  six  months  my  stay  at  Edinburgh  was  pro- 
tracted, my  health  was  much  amended.  Yet  no 
solid  nor  substantial  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
vegetable  regimen,  until  I  had  been  introduced  to 
you,  in  January,  1812,  and  had  perused  your  pub- 
lications ;  when  the  milk  was  abandoned,  and  dis- 
tilled water  substituted  in  its  place.  The  change 
from  that  year  has  been  great :  all  that  had  render- 
ed existence  irksome  has  been  removed  ;  my  mind 
is  tranquillised  and  calmed ;  my  health  has  in- 
creased, and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  increase, 
never  again  I  trust  to  be  greatly  diminished.  Per- 
haps a  short  narrative  of  what  I  am  now  equal 
to  in  mind  and  body,  contrasted  with  what  I 
was  not  equal  to,  when  living  upon  flesh,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  will  be  convincing.  In  1812  my 
mind  and  body  were  capable  of  enduring  more 
exertion  than  in  1811:  in  this  year,  1813,  and 
especially  in  the  past  summer,  a  great  accession  of 
mental  vigour,  and  of  bodily  strength  and  activity, 
has  been  gained,  more  than  in  1812;  but  an  im- 
provement had  also  been  experienced  in  1812, 
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greater  than  in  1811:  the  inference  is  plain  and 
obvious ; — 

"  Mobilitate  vigeo  viresque  acquiro  eundo." 

Through  the  past  summer,  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  risen  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
study,  and  I  have  generally  gone  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  my  sleep  has  been  sound,  and  refreshing, 
and  free  from  horrid  dreams.  Not  so,  when  my 
food  was  flesh,  and  my  drink  fermented  liquors : 
then  the  hours  of  sleep  did  not  refresh  me  in  mind, 
nor  recruit  me  in  body  ;  but  now  it  is 

"  Airy,  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
"  And  temp'rate  vapors  bland." 

Through  the  past  summer  I  have  been  equal  to 
more  walking  exercise,  been  much  less  fatigued, 
and  required  less  sustenance ;  fruit,  with  bread  and 
biscuit,  in  moderate  quantity,  being  sufficient : 
indeed  I  have  observed,  that  the  lighter  the  food, 
and  the  more  moderate  in  quantity,  the  more 
walking  exercise  I  am  equal  to ;  moreover  my 
respiration  is  more  equable,  each  inspiration  is 
longer,  and  the  number  within  a  given  time  fewer; 
consequently  the  ability  to  continue  exercise  is 
increased.  Very  different  was  it,  when  I  lived, 
not  as  at  present ;  then  there  was  wanted  aot  only 
the  inclination  to  exercise,  but  an  ability  to  con- 
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tintie  it ;  upon  level  ground  my  respiration  was 
frequent,  hurried,  laborious ;  now  I  can  ascend  a 
long  and  steep  hill,  walking  very  little  slower  than 
upon  level  ground  ;  and  when  I  have  surmounted 
the  hill,  my  respiration  has  been  in  no  degree 
either  hurried  or  panting.  With  respect  to  my 
bowels,  they  are  now  regular,  requiring  no  medi- 
cine to  excite  them  tof  action ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  I  lived  otherwise  than  at  present,  they  were 
torpid,  and  needed  much  stimulating  ;  in  short, 
my  habit  of  body  was  considered  constitutionally 
costive,  an  opinion  most  decidedly  erroneous,  it 
having  been  my  erroneous  and  unnatural  mode  of 
living,  which  contributed  thereto.  I  should  here 
close  my  Statement  in  the  usual,  and  generally 
unmeaning  language  of  persons,  who  wish  not  to 
appear  ungrateful,  but  I  restrain  myself ;  to  you, 
dear  Sir,  "  conscientiabene  actas  vitae,  multorum- 
"  que  benefactorum  recordatio,  jucundissima  est." 

I  am, 

Your's  sincerely, 

Justinian  Minoch. 

Walworth,  6th  Oct.  1813, 
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CASE  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI. 
Miscellaneous* 

FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  give 
the  memoirs  of  a  third  family,  who  (I  hope  I  may 
say  it  without  the  imputation  of  vanity)  have  had  the 
spirit  and  good  sense  to  imitate  the  example  given 
by  Mr.  Newton  and  myself.  This  I  shall  do  in 
the  words  of  the  head  of  the  family,  a  gentleman 
resident  in  a  distant  county,  conveyed  to  me  in 
the  following  letter : — 

Bee.  12,  1814. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  your  friendly  letter, 
that  your  book,  for  which  I  have  long  been  anxi- 
ously looking,  is  in  progress  for  publication.  I 
wish  to  see  you  before  the  public,  and  to  learn 
if  your  opponents  will  venture  fairly  to  encounter 
you  by  argument,  and  give  the  subject  that  full 
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discussion,  which  medical  opinions  of  infinitely 
minor  importance  are  daily  receiving.  From  such 
a  discussion  I  can  only  anticipate  a  triumph  of 
your  doctrines,  equally  honourable  to  you,  and 
beneficial  to  society. 

My  own  experience  on  the  subject  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory.  When  I  first  adopted  your 
regimen  in  my  family,  I  began  it  without  any 
undue  prejudice  in  it's  favour.  My  own  health 
had  always  been  good,  so  that  I  had  no  personal 
alarm  or  suffering  to  drive  me  from  common  habits; 
and  having  had  (no)  illness  and  deaths  among  my 
children,  I  could  not  be  quite  unmoved  by  the 
predictions  of  permanent  weakness  or  dangerous 
and  fatal  maladies,  with  which  I  was  on  all  sides 
threatened,  as  the  inevitable  effects  of  this  mode 
of  living.  After  persisting  near  four  years  in  the 
use  of  a  strict  vegetable  diet  and  distilled  water,  I 
am  happy  to  give  my  decided  testimony  in  favour 
of  your  system.  It's  effects  have  been  a  gradual 
and  important  strengthening  of  the  constitution, 
without  any  inconvenience  or  disagreeable  symp- 
tom. I  found  the  change  easy  and  pleasant,  and 
have  never  had  the  least  wish  to  resume  the  use  of 
animal  food.  I  have  always  used  much  exercise  ; 
I  have  found  my  power  of  bearing  fatigue  in- 
creased ;  and  have  never,  during  the  whole  time, 
felt  even  the  slightest  indisposition. 
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With  respect  to  my  children,  A — ,  aged  twelve, 
has  always  been  a  stout  boy,  but  was  formerly 
liable  to  violent  inflammatory  attacks  on  his  chest 
and  windpipe,  which  only  yielded  to  the  powerful 
applications  of  bleeding-,  blisters,  James's  Powder, 
and  digitalis.  He  had  always  been  hardily  brought 
up,  and  lived  less  fully  than  most  children  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  These  attacks  were  ex- 
tremely sudden,  and  were  preceded  by  an  unusual 
appearance  of  health.  Since  we  have  adopted  your 
regimen,  he  has  never  had  a  day's  illness,  and  is  in 
size,  muscular  strength,  and  power  of  supporting 
fatigue,  equal  to  any  boy  of  his  age  I  have  met 
with. 

B — ,  aged  ten.  The  history  of  his  health  re- 
sembles that  of  his  brother  ;  his  life  has  been  re- 
peatedly endangered  by  the  same  inflammations  of 
the  trachea  and  lungs,  which  have  been  repelled 
by  the  same  remedies.  The  change  of  diet  has 
had  the  like  favourable  effects  upon  him ;  and  he 
has  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  from  sickness  or  in- 
disposition. These  boys,  in  colour  and  fulness  of 
habit,  have  every  appearance  of  perfect  and  robust? 
health  ;  they  are  thinly  clad  ;  much  abroad ;  and 
exposed,  without  precaution  or  injury,  to  all 
changes  of  the  weather.  They  find  their  mode  of 
diet  easy  and  pleasant,  and  have  no  wish  for  ani- 
mal food. 
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C — ,  five  years  old,  was  a  very  delicate  child 
from  the  birth,  and  suffered  much  from  want  of 
action  of  the  bowels :  this  defect  has  been  com- 
pletely removed,  and  though  still  less  robust  than 
the  two  former,  the  general  health  is  quite  good : 
this  child  has  been  twice  indisposed  for  a  short 
time  with  cold  and  sore  throat,  the  last  time  about 
six  months  ago  ;  did  not  change  the  diet  till  some 
time  after  the  experiment  had  been  tried  on  the 
stronger  part  of  the  family,  and  though  so  young 
and  so  delicate,  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
retained  for  any  length  of  time  an  inclination  for 
animal  food.  We  should  not  of  course  like  to  ap- 
pear by  name  before  the  public,  but  for  any  other 
use  you  choose  to  make  of  them,  my  observations 
on  this  or  any  future  occasion  are  quite  at  your 
service. 

I  am, 


Dear  Sir,  &c. 
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CASE  XXII. 
Asthenia. 

PROM   A  CORRESPONDENT. 

Sandon,  near  Royston,  Dec.  28,  1814. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  readily  comply  with  your  request,  to  give 
you  some  account  of  the  effects  of  the  vegetable 
diet  and  distilled  water  on  my  own  health.  I  leave 
it  to  your  judgment  to  make  what  use  you  please 
of  it. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  was  so  very  sickly,  that 
I  had  but  little  enjoyment  in  life.  My  great  com- 
plaint was  general  debility,  which  daily  increased 
upon  me,  took  away  all  desire  and  ability  for  ex- 
ertion, and  rendered  my  mind  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  any  subject  for  any  length  of  time.  Occa- 
sionally I  was  under  a  considerable  stimulus  and 
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animation,  which  were  followed  by  coldness  and 
languor.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  to  make  those 
persons  comprehend  me  who  have  never  felt  this 
distressing  debility  of  the  human  frame,  which  so 
materially  affects  the  spirits,  and  deprives  the  mind 
of  all  its  energies.  I  am  convinced  that  man  is 
completely  a  material  being,  and  that  all  permanent 
courage,  and  strength  of  motive,  spontaneously 
result  from  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  physical 
system. — Sleep  did  not  seem  to  benefit  me;  my 
appetite  was  craving,  and  seldom  satisfied;  and 
once  a  week,  I  was  subject  to  a  distressing  sick 
head-ach.  My  fluids  were  evidently  in  an  impure 
state,  consequently  the  solid  parts  were  not  nou- 
rished; for  impurity  cannot  impart  strength,  and 
hence  that  general  debility  of  which  I  complained. 
Having  read  Mr.  Newton's  work,  and  your  publi- 
cations, I  resolved  to  adopt  the  use  of  vegetables 
with  distilled  water,  and  now,  after  the  experience 
of  nearly  two  years,  I  can  say,  with  the  strictest 
truth  and  certainty,  that  my  health  has  been  gra- 
dually improving,  up  to  the  present  time.  My 
strength  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  before;  my  pain- 
ful sensations  have  left  me ;  and  my  head-ach  sel- 
dom attacks  me,  and  never  with  its  former  violence. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  well ;  such 
an  idea  would  be  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  human  constitution;  but  I  am  certainly 
better  in  health,  now,  than  I  remember  ever  to 
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have  been,  in  any  former  period  of  my  life.  The 
comparison  is  not  to  be  made  between  me,  and  any 
other  person,  but  between  what  lam  now,  and  what 
/  was  before  I  adopted  this  Regimen. 

Vegetables  are  certainly  the  natural  support  of 
man ;  they  recommend  themselves  by  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity;  and  by  their  natural  sweetness 
and  agreeableness  to  the  palate.  They  require  so 
little  trouble  to  prepare  them,  and  are  always  a 
nice,  clean,  and  delicate  food;  while  dead  animal 
substances  are  very  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  it 
becomes  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable  task  to  cook 
and  prepare  them  for  the  appetite.  The  slaughter 
of  animals  is  also  a  ferocious  and  disgusting  act, 
which  greatly  opposes  the  growth  of  benevolent 
dispositions. — Comparative  anatomy  has  clearly 
proved  that  man  is,  in  his  very  construction,  an 
herbivorous  animal,  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  every  rational  mind. — The  world,  sir, 
will  thank  you,  in  some  future  time,  for  your 
labours,  in  one  of  the  most  benevolent  investiga- 
tions that  can  interest  our  understandings. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

G.  G.  FORD  HAM. 

To  Dr.  Lambe. 
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Mr.  Ford  ham  received,  in  the  course  of  his 
attempts  to  improve  his  health,  convincing  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  use  of  the  pure 
water  to  the  vegetable  regimen.  He  at  first  left 
off  animal  food  only,  using  the  same  water  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  But  he  found  the 
change  irksome,  complained  much  of  his  feeble 
and  fastidious  stomach,  and  did  not  appear  to  re- 
ceive due  strength  or  nourishment  from  his  food. 
To  some  inquiries  which  I  made  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Fordham  sent  me  the  following  answer : 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  the  idea  that  the 

"  vegetable  diet  was  irksome  and  uneasy  to  my 

"  stomach,  before  I  had  united  with  it  the  use  of 

"  distilled  water.    I  thought  at  first,  that  the  be- 

"  nefit  of  distilled  water  must  be  a  mere  fancy, 

"  and  I  even  ridiculed  it  as  trifling  and  absurd; 

"  but  I  am  now,  by  experience,  thoroughly  per- 

"  suaded,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

"  I  felt  an  immediate  benefit,  my  stomach  was 

"  easy  and  light;  and  I  did  not  experience  the 

"  slightest  sense  of  weakness,  but  a  gradual  in- 

"  crease  of  strength.    I  am  convinced,  that  the 

"  use  of  distilled  water  greatly  assists  the  stomach 

"  in  the  digestion  of  vegetable  substances." 

Mr.  Fordham,  I  must  add,  is  a  young  man, 
under  thirty  years  of  age. 
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CASE  XXIII. 
Disposition  to  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Feb.  20,  1815. — Having  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  to  the  General  Dispensary,  Al- 
dersgate-street,  in  the  year  1810,  it  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  making  more  numerous  trials 
of  what  can  be  done  by  regimen,  than  I  before 
possessed.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  de- 
scription of  persons,  who  apply  to  these  institu- 
tions, is  not  such  as  can,  in  general,  be  wholly 
depended  upon,  either  for  regularity  of  conduct,  or 
for  veracity.  But,  I  believe,  that  in  the  examples 
I  shall  select,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  re- 
gulations enjoined. 

J.  U.  aged  about  27,  applied  to  the  Dispensary, 
about  Christmas  1810,  for  a  severe,  dry,  rending 
cough.    I  thought  the  man,  from  his  habit  and 
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appearance,  was  becoming  consumptive.  He  was 
thin,  and  rather  emaciated.  He  had  been  troubled 
with  the  cough  only  during  the  winter,  but  he 
said,  that  for  three  or  four  years  he  had  found  his 
breath  fail.  He  could  not  take  exercise  so  well  as 
formerly,  nor  go  up  stairs.  I  advised  him  there- 
fore, in  conjunction  with  the  medicines  suited  to 
his  case,  to  adopt  the  regimen,  with  which  he  de- 
clared himself  perfectly  willing  to  comply. 

He  soon  lost  his  cough;  which,  however,  I  do 
not  attribute  to  this  change.  He  informed  me, 
moreover,  that  he  found  immediate  relief  from  it. 
He  found  his  respiration  strengthened,  and,  in  no 
long  time,  he  became  as  equal  to  exercise  as  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life. 

I  saw  this  man  occasionally  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  continued  in  improved 
health;  but  he  remained  thin  and  meagre;  and  he 
had  some  returns  of  cough,  but  of  no  great  vio- 
lence, the  two  following  winters.  I  remained, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  I  first  adopted,  that  he 
had  been  really  on  the  verge  of  consumption.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  prove  this  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  others.  In  internal  diseases, 
we  most  content  ourselves  with  probable  con- 
jectures. After  this  time  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence,  and  1  have  lost  sight  of  him. 
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This  man  kept  a  ham  and  beef  shop ;  and  he 
cooked  his  meat  by  steam.  He  found  it  easy, 
then,  to  prepare  his  distilled  Water  by  a  part  of  the 
apparatus,  which  he  employed  in  his  business. 
I  was  satisfied,  on  this  account,  that  he  really, 
in  this  respect,  followed  the  directions  given 
him. 
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CASE  XXIV. 
Physconia. 

J.  K.  aged  11,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1810,  the  scarlatina.  On  recovering,  it 
was  observed  that  the  abdomen  was  too  hard;  he 
complained  of  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  had  often 
bloody  stools.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  medicine 
without  benefit,  and  continuing  ill,  became  my 
patient  at  the  General  Dispensary,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1811. 

He  complained  of  severe  pains  of  the  bowels, 
apparently  like  colic,  attacking  him  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  abdomen 
was  so  hard,  that  it  would  not  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  hand,  and  strangely  protuberant,  irregular, 
and  deformed.  He  was  in  a  decaying  state  of 
health ;  but  the  pulse  was  regular  and  natural. 
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The  bowels  were  irregular,  but  commonly 
bound. 

As  I  thought  there  was  little  probability  of  this 
boy  being  cured  by  medicines  alone,  I  proposed  to 
his  mother  to  join  the  regimen  to  the  use  of  such 
remedies  as  he  appeared  to  require ;  to  which  she 
gave  her  consent.  He  began  about  the  middle  of 
February,  1811. 

The  pains  of  the  abdomen  continued  to  recur 
with  just  the  same  violence  for  about  half  a  year. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  without  his  Jbeing  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  in  consequence  of  them.  About  August, 
they  remitted  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  they  then 
recurred  with  great  severity.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  they  became  much  less  severe,  and  he 
was  able  to  go  to  school,  and  to  follow  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  his  years. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  continued  in 
improved  health.  The  pains  of  the  belly  were 
either  gone  or  very  trifling ;  the  bowels  were  nearly 
regular. 

But  though  this,  as  a  constitutional  disease,  was 
nearly  cured,  as  a  local  disease,  it  continued  with 
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very  little  change.  The  abdomen  was  not  quite  so 
hard,  but  it  still  continued  tumid,  and  with  much 
irregular  deformity  of  shape. 

After  he  had  been  a  patient  of  the  Dispensary  a 
twelvemonth,  he  ceased  to  attend;  and  I  have 
since  lost  sight  of  him. 
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CASE  XXV. 


Leucorrhcea. 


Another  patient  of  the  General  Dispensary 
affbrded  me  strong  evidence,  how  much  the  sense 
of  weakness,  which  is  so  much  complained  of  under 
the  vegetable  regimen,  is  produced  by  the  use  of 
common  water.  This  patient,  E.  F.  aged  60,  was 
afflicted  with  leucorrhcea ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  relate  the  particulars  of  her  case. 
I  was  induced  to  recommend  her  to  use  the  re- 
gimen, from  some  circumstances  in  her  general 
health  ;  and  she  used  it  four  or  five  months  with 
evident  advantage.  Some  short  time  afterwards 
she  came  to  me,  at  my  own  house,  complaining 
much  of  weakness.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that 
she  had  quitted  London  for  about  a  month,  to  keep 
a  house  at  Hornsey ;  that  there  she  had  continued 
the  vegetable  regimen,  but  had  not  used  the  dis- 
tilled water,  thinking  it  unnecessary  in  the  country. 
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I  explained  to  her  what  I  thought  the  cause  of  her 
weakness ;  and  she  found  what  I  said  to  be  correct. 
Upon  returning  to  the  use  of  the  distilled  water, 
the  sense  of  weakness  vanished. 

This  woman  was  at  a  time  of  life,  at  which 
people  are  very  apprehensive  of  permanent  injury, 
from  relinquishing  animal  food.  But  she  certainly 
experienced  much  benefit,  as  was  evident  from 
her  improved  health,  and  even  from  her  improved 
looks.  She  became  stronger,  and  rather  gained 
flesh. 
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CASE  XXVI. 
Asthenia. 


Though  it  is  indisputable  that  animal  food 
most  commonly  excites  and  increases  the  muscular 
power,  yet  even  this  does  not  appear  to  be  uni- 
versally true.  There  are  habits  in  which  obviously, 
whilst  it  impairs  the  sensibility,  it  likewise  dimi- 
nishes the  muscular  strength.  A  lady,  somewhat 
more  than  30  years  old,  gave  a  striking  proof  of  this 
fact.  She  had  been  an  invalid  some  years,  com- 
plaining principally  of  weakness,  unable  on  this 
account  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  pallid.  There 
is,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  these  ailments,  some 
uterine  complaint-;  but  the  symptoms  are  not  very 
definite.  During  the  year  1812,  she  adhered  to  the 
regimen  of  distilled  water  and  vegetable  diet.  In 
consequence  she  became  less  pallid ;  the  counte- 
nance expanded  and  became  more  animated,  and 
she  gained  strength.  These  changes  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  relinquishment  of  animal 
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food ;  for  she  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  distilled  water,  with  little  influence  on 
her  health, 

Notwithstanding  such  evident  advantage,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  this  lady  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  sys- 
tem, and  return  to  the  use  of  animal  food.  The 
immediate  motive  to  this  I  could  not  exactly  learn; 
but  suspect  that  the  wish  to  avoid  singularity  had 
a  predominant  influence  on  her  resolution, 
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CASE  XXVII. 
Hypochondriasis. 

Feb.  20,  1815.— Mr.  P  e,  aged  how  31,  a 

respectable  tradesman,  consulted  me  the  end  of  the 
year  1811,  under  great  agitation  of  mind.  He  had 
been  ill  between  three  and  four  years ;  had  frequent, 
uneasiness  and  oppression  of  the  head,  For  which  he 
had  been  repeatedly  cupped.  From  this  he  had  re- 
ceived benefit,  but  it  was  only  temporary  :  but,  be- 
sides, he  obviously  laboured  under  the1  highest  de- 
gree of  nervous  irritation.  He  laboured  under 
great  depression  of  spirits;  constant  anxiety  of 
mind;  he  could  not  talk  of  his  complaints  with  any 
calmness;  and  was  constantly  uneasy  and  walking 
about.  Going  to  a  fire  oppressed  his  breath  so  as 
not  to  be  bearable.  The  bowels  were  habitually 
bound. 

He  informed  me  that,  till  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  had  lived  principally  on  vegetable  and  farinaceous 
food:  that  about  this  time  he  began  to  live  much 
upon  a  fuller  diet  of  animal  food,  eating  it  twice  a 
day  ;  and  at  the  same  time  became  more  sedentary J 
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that  in  consequence  he  grew  fatter,  but  his  health 
became  worse,  and  he  gradually  fell  into  the  con- 
dition I  have  described.  He  had  heard  of  some 
good  having  been  done  by  the  regimen  in  a  case 
which  he  thought  similar  to  his  own,  and  on  that 
account  was  anxious  to  try  it. 

I  encouraged  him  to  do  so,  ordering  him  at  the 
same  time  a  few  laxative  medicines,  which  I 
thought  he  required.  He  began  at  that  time,  and, 
as  he  informs  me,  has  adhered  to  it  ever  since. 
I  advised  him  also  to  use  much  exercise  on 
foot. 

For  a  few  months,  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
continued  in  full  force,  but  then  all  his  sufferings 
became  alleviated  ;  and  during  the  second  year,  he 
was  quite  a  different  man.  He  regained  his  spirits, 
could  attend  regularly  to  his  business,  and  his  com- 
plaints, though  not  wholly  gone,  were  compa- 
ratively quite  trifling.  He  had  lost  flesh  very  much, 
a  loss  he  found  no  occasion  to  regret. 

He  seems  at  present  in  perfect  health,  subject 
only  to  such  trifling  ailments  as  happen  to  every 
body.    Latterly  he  has  gained  flesh. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  disease  was  tending  to 
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death,  or  attended  with  any  immediate  danger. 
But  the  mental  sufferings,  which  the  patient 
underwent,  were,  in  my  opinion,  more  severe  and 
harassing  than  the  symptoms  of  many  fatal 
diseases. 
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CASE  XXVIII. 
Calculus. 

Feb.  20,  1815. — M.  J.  aged  twenty-five,  ap- 
plied to  the  Dispensary  in  October,  1812.  The 
uterus  was  prolapsed ;  she  complained  of  great 
irritation  in  making  water;  and  besides,  had  obsti- 
nate constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  tumefaction 
and  soreness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Under  these  complaints  she  had  suffered  about 
three  years,  and  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  she  was 
hardly  able  to  walk  about,  or  do  the  work  of  her 
house. 

She  had  been  at  another  Dispensary,  and  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  medical  advice,  without  gain- 
ing any  effectual  relief ;  and,  therefore,  though  the 
general  state  of  the  health  did  not  seem  very  bad, 
I  thought  medicines  alone  would  prove  ineffectual. 
I  therefore  proposed  the  regimen  to  her,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  demulcents,  laxatives,  and  the  regu- 
lar use  of  glysters,  to  unload  the  lower  part  of  the  in* 
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testines.  She  declared  herself  willing  to  do  any 
thing  at  all  likely  to  relieve  her ;  and  she  began 
it  on  the  8th  of  November,  1812. 

From  this  plan  she  found  a  speedy  alleviation 
of  her  sufferings.  In  two  or  three  months  the 
soreness  and  tumefaction  of  the  bowels  was  re- 
moved, and  gradually,  cathartic  pills  alone  did 
their  proper  office  of  unloading  the  bowels,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  injections.  The  most  obstinate 
symptom  was,  the  pain  and  irritation  in  making 
water.  But  one  day  in  October,  1813,  she  voided 
a  calculus  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean  ;  and 
then  this  irritation  ceased ;  and  all  her  complaints 
were  effectually  relieved. 

She,  like  the  subject  of  Case  XIV,  appeared  to 
become  more  hot  and  feverish  from  relinquishing 
animal  food.  The  head  became  oppressed,  with 
a  sense  of  fulness  and  pain.  These  effects  (for 
they  cannot  be  thought  the  direct  and  natural  ef- 
fects of  vegetable  diet)  seem  to  me  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  well-known  fact  of  the  pulse  rising 
sometimes  by  bleeding.  A  degree  of  fever  that 
was,  as  it  were,  latent  and  suppressed,  becomes 
evident,  by  the  relinquishment  of  animal  food. 
These  symptoms  gradually  subsided. 

It  is  said,  that  patients  labouring  under  dia- 
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betes,  become  more  thirsty  and  feverish  by  the 
use  of  vegetables.  This  may  be  true,  and  I  should 
account  for  it  upon  the  same  principles;  but  it 
does  not,  in  my  apprehension,  form  any  solid  ob- 
jection against  their  use,  even  in  this  disease. 

This  woman  had,  at  the  Christmas  following,  a 
very  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  fever.  The 
bowels  were  tender  and  inflamed ;  and  the  head 
was  affected  to  the  extent  even  of  delirium.  But 
in  about  a  fortnight  it  subsided,  and  she  was  re- 
stored to  good  health.  When  I  last  saw  her,  three 
or  four  months  ago,  she  continued  her  regimen, 
and  was  in  very  good  health. 

The  calculus  was  certainly  only  a  portion  of 
this  woman's  sufferings.  I  may  observe,  that  it 
has  been  proved  very  distinctly,  that  vegetable 
diet  alone  will  not  prevent  the  formation  of  cal- 
culus. A  writer,  whom  I  have  cited  more  than 
once,  has  given  a  case,  where  a  person  became 
first  afflicted  with  calculus,  who  had  used  a  ve- 
getable diet  eight  years.* 


*  Lobb  on  Stone  and  Gout,  Preface  xiv. 
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CASE  XXIX. 
Carcinoma  Uteri. 

10th  March,  1815. — On  the  16th  of  January, 
1813,  a  woman  become  my  patient  at  the  General 
Dispensary,  who,  from  her  good  sense  and  decency 
of  manners,  gave  me  a  prospect  of  being  able  to 
effect  what  I  had  long  had  at  heart ;  to  treat  a  case 
of  carcinoma,  in  an  early  stage,  as  I  judge  such  a 
case  ought  to  be  treated,  under  the  inspection  of 
upright  and  enlightened  professional  men:  terms, 
which  it  needs  no  testimony  of  mine  to  shew  to 
be  applicable  to  the  gentlemen,  my  colleagues,  at 
that  institution. 

A.  R.  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  had  been  af- 
flistedfor  eight  months  with  very  severe  pains,  re- 
ferred principally  to  the  region  of  the  uterus.  The 
pain  she  said  was  darting  and  shooting;  and  though 
seated  principally  in  the  uterus,  it  was  sometimes 
in  front;  at  other  times  posterior,  about  the  rectum. 
For  about  the  same  time,  she  had  had  a  discharge 
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of  a  thin,  foetid,  and  apparently  acrimonious  ichor; 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  This  discharge  in- 
flamed the  skin  of  the  thighs,  with  which  it  came 
in  contact. 

I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  making  an  exa- 
mination of  the  parts.  I  found  the  os  tincae  low 
down  in  the  vagina:  it  was  not  much  changed  in 
form ;  perhaps  it  was  a  little  fuller  than  natural. 
But  it  was  very  tender;  a  little  handling  gave  un- 
easiness; and  the  pain,  as  she  told  me,  from  this 
cause,  lasted  almost  the  whole  succeeding  day. 

I  could  not  doubt  that  these  were  symptoms  of 
carcinoma;  an  opinion,  in  which  I  was'confirmed 
by  the  habit  and  appearance  of  the  subject.  She 
described  herself  as  having  been  long  in  a  feeble, 
delicate  state  of  health.  The  appetite  had  been 
very  bad  even  for  years,  but  had  been  latterly  much 
worse.  She  had  lost  many  teeth  ;  and  the  gums 
were  very  lax  and  spongy.  The  countenance  was 
pallid;  the  strength  was  somewhat  impaired;  the 
breathing  bad,  particularly  upon  exertion,  or  going 
up  stairs.  Towards  night  the  legs  swelled.  The 
pulse  was  100. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  this  woman  appeared  before 
the  consultation  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Dis- 
pensary. I  believe  that  none  of  these  gentlemen 
had  any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
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case.  She  has,  during  the  course  of  the  treatment, 
repeatedly  been  examined  by  them.  The  reports, 
which  were  drawn  up  at  each  examination,  I  shall 
subjoin  to  my  own  account  of  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  medicines  that  she  has  used, 
I  may  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  employ  opiates  pretty  freely,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  treatment  to  the  present  time; 
both  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  to  procure  sleep  :  this 
last  has  been  effected  very  imperfectly.  Saturnine 
lotions  have  been  useful  to  prevent  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  excoriation  of  the  discharge.  Aperients 
(principally  sulphate  of  magnesia)  were  also  at  first 
necessary,  but  in  a  few  months  ceased  to  be  requi- 
site. She  has  taken  also  a  few  other  medicines, 
occasionally,  but  as  they  had  no  marked  influence 
on  her  complaints,  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  an  account  of  them. 

She  consented  to  give  the  regimen  a  fair  trial, 
and  entered  upon  it  on  the  10th  of  February,  1813. 

I  also  advised  her  particularly  to  use  as  much 
fruit  as  possible.  As  the  strength  was  radically  im- 
paired, I  recommended  her  to  be  sparing  of  ex- 
ercise, but  rather  to  use  considerably  a  horizontal 
posture. 

For  more  than  half  a  year  very  little  ground  was 
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gained.  The  muscular  strength  diminished,  and 
the  pains  continued  to  be  very  severe.  But  the 
pulse  was  reduced  in  frequency :  it  became  habi- 
tually about  80  in  the  minute :  the  discharge  be- 
come less  offensive,  and,  apparently,  less  acri- 
monious. 

In  August,  1813,  she  had  a  considerable  respite 
from  pain,  which  continued  for  three  weeks.  But 
it  then  recurred  with  great  severity;  but  still, 
though  the  paroxysms  were  as  frequent  as  during 
the  former  part  of  the  year,  she  found  that  the  se- 
verity of  them  was  upon  the  whole  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. The  respiration  became  rather  stronger. 
With  the  pains,  the  discharge  (which  had  been 
checked)  returned ;  it  was  green  and  foetid. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  the  discharge  nearly 
ceased,  and  the  pain  likewise.  What  she  now  prin- 
cipally complained  of  was  an  almost  total  want  of 
sleep ;  and  of  appetite,  with .  great  lowness  of 
spirits. 

During  the  ensuing  half-year,  the  carcinomatous 
symptoms  were  more  completely  got  under.  In 
the  middle  of  April,  1814,  the  relief  was  verygreat. 
In  June,  the  pain  was  quite  gone,  and  the  dis- 
charge was  very  trifling.  In  August  she  was  dis- 
charged, principally  at  her  own  request,  with  all 
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the  symptoms  of  carcinoma  subdued.  The  general 
state  of  the  health  too  was  considerably  improved. 

But  in  the  October  following,  she  again  became 
a  patient.  The  pain  had  returned  with  severity, 
having  been  brought  on,  apparently,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  weather.  It  was  again  attended 
with  some  trifling  discharge.  This  aggravation  of 
the  disease  was,  however,  of  short  continuance. 
In  four  or  five  weeks  it  was  removed,  and  she  again 
was  restored  to  her  habitual  state  of  a  cessation 
from  pain,  almost  complete,  and  the  discharge 
stopped,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  quantity  so  small  as 
to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  as  to  be  no  incon- 
venience. 

The  present  state  of  this,  considered  as  a  local 
disease,  is  very  nearly  as  has  been  just  described. 
Habitually  she  is  without  pain  or  discharge.  But 
she  has  occasional  attacks,  which  last  a  few  days, 
or  a  week.  They  are  severe  enough  to  break  her 
rest,  and  give  her  uneasiness ;  but  not  enough  to 
cause  confinement,  or  to  prevent  her  doing  the 
work  of  her  house.  The  last  of  these  attacks  was 
in  the  middle  of  February  of  the  present  year. 

The  proper  symptoms  of  carcinoma,  then,  the 
pain  and  the  discharge  have  been  subdued  and  kept 
under  by  this  treatment.    The  account  to  be  given 
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of  the  general  state  of  the  constitution,  though  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  effect  upon  the  local  disease, 
has  been  still  sufficiently  encouraging. 

In  fact,  the  chief  complaints,  now  for  about  four- 
teen months,  have  been  much  less  regarding  the 
original  symptom  of  the  disease,  than  the  general 
state  of  the  health.  Want  of  appetite ;  the  sleep  dis- 
turbed by  tumultuous  dreams;  and  sometimes 
wholly  interrupted;  want  of  breath;  lowness  of 
spirits;  general  debility;  aching,  and  lassitude,  have 
been  the  principal  subjects  of  complaint.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  health  has  sensibly  im- 
proved; so  that  she  is,  at  present,  considerably 
better  than  she  was  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

The  pulse  continues  calm,  being  commonly 
about  80  in  the  minute.  The  respiration  is  still 
not  strong,  but  it  has  mended.  The  appetite  re- 
mains bad.  The  sleep  is  still  disturbed,  but  upon 
the  whole  it  is  more  calm  than  formerly.  The  mus- 
cular strength  appears  to  be  a  little  improved ;  the 
spirits  are  better;  there  is  more  cheerfulness  and 
animation  in  the  countenance. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that,  except  from  the 
use  of  opium,  v  hat  she  has  found  the  greatest  be- 
nefit and  comfort  from  has  been  the  unrestricted 
use  of  fruit  and  recent  vegetables,  as  radishes,  &c. 
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When  she  has  been  unable  to  use  any  other  sus- 
tenance, the  stomach  would  receive  willingly  some- 
thing of  this  nature:  and  at  night  when  the  tongue 
and  fauces  were  dry  and  clammy,  chewing  some 
fruit  was  found  to  be  the  most  certain  and  pleasant 
resource. 

When  we  consider  the  deplorable,  and,  hitherto, 
desperate  nature  of  this  disease;  that  when  af- 
fecting the  internal  organs,  it  must  be  deemed  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  complaint,  than  the  state 
of  scirrhus  in  an  external  gland,  this  account  will, 
I  hope,  be  deemed  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  stated,  are  the  very  same  as  those  which 
flowed  from  those  related  under  Case  XIII  of  this 
work.  If  I  therefore  repeat  them,  I  trust  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology.    It  follows  then  from  this  statement, 

1st.  That  this  disease  was  evidently  carci- 
noma. Its  history,  at  the  first  examination,  made 
this  sufficiently  evident. 

2d.  That  the  disease  continues  to  be  car- 
cinoma at  this  time.  The  same  symptoms  which 
at  the  beginning  authorized  us  to  give  it  this 
designation,  still  recur,  but  with  a  much  inferior 
degree  of  severity.    The  effect  of  the  treatment, 
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then,  has  not  been,  strictly  speaking,  to  cure  the 
disease,  but  to  control  and  mitigate  the  symptoms. 

3d.  But,  by  the  regimen,  life  itself  has  been 
preserved.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  I  suppose, 
that  even  a  twelvemonth  is  as  much  as,  under  the 
common  habits  of  life,  a  case  of  uterine  cancer 
might  be  expected  to  last.  Two  years  must  be, 
indisputably,  beyond  all  probability.  But  five  and 
twenty  months  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  patient 
is  not  only  alive,  but  in  a  state  of  improved  health. 

4th.  The  disease  has  made  no  local  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  have  been  all 
soothed  and  tranquillized. 

5th.  The  ulcerative  process  has  been  wholly 
superseded. 

6th.  I  may  add,  that  the  facts  of  this  case  may 
be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  cancer.  There  was,  when  she  first 
became  a  patient  of  the  Dispensary,  some  anasar- 
cous  swelling  of  the  legs,  as  I  have  noted.  This 
continued,  nearly  in  the  same  state  for  the  first 
year,  or  year  and  a  half.  It  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  gone.  The  flow  of  urine  has,  through- 
oult,  continued  very  copious. 
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I  need  hardly  say  how  much  encouragement 
the  result  of  this  case  gives  to  those  afflicted  with 
external  cancerous  tumours  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  dieting.  For  here  was  every  sign  of  a  radically 
impaired  and  enfeebled  constitution  :  the  appetite 
greatly  injured;  the  breath  bad;  the  legs  swelling  ; 
the  strength  declining ;  in  fine,  all  the  great  and 
important  functions  imperfectly  performed,  though 
there  was  no  breach  of  substance,  nor  any  appa- 
rent great  local  disorganization.  How  absurd 
then  (by  the  way)  is  it  to  say,  that  this  disease 
is  in  its  origin  local?  But  we  know  that  many 
persons  with  true  cancerous  tumours  enjoy,  even 
for  years,  a  relatively  good  state  of  health ;  most 
undoubtedly,  infinitely  better  than  the  subject  of 
this  report.  I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  gra^ 
dually  they  may  be  made  sensible  of  what  is 
most  proper  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  remaining 
term  of  life  with  as  much  ease  and  comfort  as  their 
situation  renders  admissible, 


It  remains  only  to  add  to  this  account  the 
Reports  of  the  Case  taken  at  the  Consultation 
Committee,  at  the  Dispensary. 
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GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

CONSULTATION  COMMITTEE, 
April  7th,  1813. 

Present,  Dr.  Cltjtterbuck,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Dr.  Lambe, 
Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  Norris. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  etat.  42.  has  complained  since 

v  June  last  of  severe  shooting  pains  at  the  lower 

part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  great  discharge  of 

v  fetid  acrid  matter;  there  likewise  exists  consi- 

"  derable  tenderness  of  the  hypogastric  region, 

"  with  difficulty  in  making  water.    For  upwards 

M  of  five  years,  the  catamenia  have  not  occurred, 

"  but  pain  and  hardness  of  the  breasts  have  been 

"  frequently  noticed.    The  bowels  are  regular,  but 

"  the  evacuations  are  attended  with  pain,  and  the 

"  discharge  of  clots  of  blood.    Within  the  vagina 

c<  no  swelling  can  be  perceived,  but  the  uterus  has 

"  descended.    She  has  employed  opium  with  tem- 

'{  porary  alleviation  pf  the  symptoms,  and  other 

4C  medicines  without  any  benefit." 
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August  4th,  1813. 

Present,  Dr.  CLUTTERBUCKj  Dr.  Lambe,  and 
Mr.  Vaux. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  asserts,  that  the  pains  are  aggra- 
'  vated,  but  the  discharge  is  less  in  quantity  and 
'  less  fetid  at  present ;  such  variations,  however, 
6  she  states,  are  not  unusual.  The  lower  extremi- 
f  ties  are  become  anasarcous.  Her  rest  is  now 
'  much  interrupted;  The  pulse  is  generally  about 
'  80  in  the  minute,  with  frequent  intermissions; 
'  a  circumstance  also  noticed  about  two  months 
'  since :  Sumat  Hydrosulph.  Ammonia  gu-  vj 
4  ter  in  die  sensim  dosim  augendo" 


February  2d,  1814. 

Present,  Dr.  ClutteRbuck,  Dr.  BirkbecK,  Dr.  Lambe, 
Mt.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  Young. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  states,  that  the  pains  are  much 
easier,  though  she  still  obtains  but  little  rest. 
The  discharge,  which  is  less  than  formerly,  is 
yellow  and  without  blood.  The  hydrosulphuret 
was  soon  discontinued,  and  cort.  cinchonae  taken, 
which  is  directed  to  be  continued," 
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August  3d,  1814. 

Present,  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Dr.  Lambe, 

awl  Mr.  Vaux. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  now  reports  herself  to  be  much 
"  improved.  There  is  not  any  discharge,  and  but 
"  little  pain.  She  has  chiefly  used  opium,  with  a 
"  vegetable  diet  and  distilled  water/* 


February  1st,  1815. 

Present,  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
Dr.  Lambe,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  Young. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  declares,  that  she  has  persevered 
"  in  the  use  of  the  vegetable  diet  and  distilled 
"  water  since  the  last  Report,  with  no  inconve- 
"  nience,  excepting  the  sense  of  weakness,  and 
"  considerable  craving  for  food.  She  is  in  all  re- 
M  spects  improved." 
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On  some  Cases  of  Disease,  which  have  appeared 
under  the  Regimen. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  devise  any 
other, proof  with  regard  to  the  agents,  which  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  health,  than  that  which 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.    I  have 
taken,  as  it  has  been  seen,  examples  of  diseases 
acknowledged  to  be  incurable,  when  they  were 
presented  in  such  a  stage  as  to  afford  any  rational 
prospect  of  relief ;  and  have  given  the  results  of  ex- 
perience.   To  these  are  added  observations,  accu- 
mulated now  to  a  considerable  number,  in  other 
cases,  as  they  have  occurred  in  practice.  These 
may  not  all  of  them  have  been  of  equal  weight  or 
importance.    It  is  enough,  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  excite  the  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension of  those,  who  were  the  subjects  of  them. 
These  observations,   thus  promiscuously  taken, 
concur  uniformly  in  corroborating  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  diseases,  avowedly  incurable  by 
medicine.    They  are  therefore  the  more  valuable, 
as  tending  to  fix  the  practice,  which  has  been  found 
the  most  beneficial  in  these  last. 

If  m  these  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  that  might 
have  been  formed  of  the  effects  of  the  practice  pro- 
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posed,   have  not  been  fully  realized;  if  perfect 
cures  have  not  been  effected,  nor  the  body  restored 
to  a  complete  state  of  health  and  integrity  ;  it  will 
be  allowed,  it  is  hoped*  that  what  has  been  effected 
is  neither  trifling  nor  despicable.    In  cancerous 
diseases,  in  particular,  to  have  relieved  the  horrible 
and  excruciating  torments  of  the  disease;  to  have 
prevented  ulceration,  with  its  attendant  miseries  of 
loathsome,  fetid*  and  excoriating  discharges;  to 
have  preserved  life,  and  that  in  such  a  degree  of 
comfort  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  enjoy  society, 
and  be  equal  to  the  common  duties  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  world ;  to  have  effected  so  much  in 
cases  where  neither  age,  nor  a  completely  broken 
constitution,  present  invincible  obstacles   to  all 
amendment,  is  surely  to  have  achieved  much  for 
suffering  humanity ;  and  amply  compensates  the 
proposer  of  this  regimen  for  the  anxiety  and  labour 
in  which  he  has  been  involved,  in  consequence, 
for  more  than  ten  years ;  the  obloquy  of  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  misrepresentations  of  the  male- 
volent; and,  he  must  add,  the  heavy  pecuniary  loss 
which  he  has  been  obliged  to  sustain,  in  col- 
lecting the  evidence,  which  he  has  been  at  length 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  public. 

Such  then  are  the  benefits  which  have  been 
really  gained ;  and  the  evident  inferences  from  these 
facts  will  remain  unshaken,  whatever  may  be  the" 
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future  progress  or  final  issue  of  the  cases,  which 
have  been  treated. 

It  is  neither  pretended,  nor  expected  that  a 
morbid  body  can,  by  any  art,  be  kept  free  from  the 
attacks  of  disease.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  body, 
as  in  vegetation,  the  seeds  of  future  diseases,  which 
continue  latent  and  inactive  for  a  length  of  time  ; 
they  then  germinate,  increase,  pass  through  their 
regular  stages,  and  come  to  a  termination.  What 
is  the  secret  condition  of  the  frame,  which  gives 
occasion  to  these  phaenomena,  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. It  is  placed  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses ;  and  appears  to  be  without  the  sphere 
f>f  physical  and  experimental  inquiry. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  between 
that  state  of  the  body,  in  which  there  is  merely  a 
diseased  disposition,  and  that  consequent  state,  in 
which  disease  becomes  active,  there  is  a  very  long, 
though  not  a  strictly  definable  interval.  Thus  the 
breath  may  begin  to  fail  for  three  or  four  years, 
before  a  person  falls  into  a  consumption.  A  change 
therefore  takes  place,  certainly  in  the  functions,  and 
probably  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, long  before  the  accession  of  confirmed  cOugh 
and  hectic  fever.  We  see  it  more  evidently  in  the 
dancer,  in  which  there  is  pain,  perhaps  for  a  series 
of  years,  before  there  is  any  thickening  of  the 
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parts,  as  happened  in  the  first  of  the  cases  of  cancer, 
which  I  have  related  in  this  workt 

Now  the  very  improved  state  of  health,  which 
persons  have,  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed  under  the 
regimen  which  I  have  described,  shews  that  much 
of  diseased  action  can,  by  its  use,  be  superseded. 
But  it  has  equally  appeared,  that  this  has  duly  hap- 
pened imperfectly.  Not  only  have  the  attacks  of 
habitual  diseases  been  continued  or  renewed,  but 
some  examples  even  of  new  diseases  have  taken 
place,  of  which  there  had  been  no  indication,  in 
the  former  part  of  life.  They  have  not  been  nu- 
merous, but  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
duty,  as  a  faithful  relator  of  facts,  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  therefore, 
in  this  place,  to  set  down  such  of  these  occur- 
rences as  I  have  thought  most  worthy  of  notice. 
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CASE  I. 


I  shall  first  mention  a  local  diseaseof  the  cheek, 
which  occurred  to  the  subject  of  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  cases.  He  had  been  subject  to  common 
pimples  from  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  these,  under 
the  regimen,  had  been  almost  entirely  subdued. 
But  in  the  year  1809,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year,  some  small  tumours  appeared  on  the 
face.  They  have  occupied  principally  the  left 
cheek,  and  continued  for  several  months,  red  and 
sore,  but  without  any  discharge.  They  gradually 
rose  higher  upon  the  skin,  then  became  dry,  and 
peeled  off  in  the  form  of  a  scab,  leaving  the  parts 
beneath  clear  and  sound. 

When  some  of  these  tumours  had  gone  through 
their  course  others  appeared,  and  had  the  same 
progress ;  and  as  they  have  continued  fixing  on 
different  spots,  even  till  this  present  time  (Febru- 
ary, 1815)  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  portion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek  has  been  successively 
the  seat  of  this  affection.    But  when  the  scab  has 
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fallen  off,  the  skin  underneath  has  been  left  sound, 
without  pitting,  or  other  deformity. 

I  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  disease  has  con- 
sisted in  a  circumstance,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  work,  as  often 
occurring  in  the  human  body;  namely,  that  the 
skin  of  this  cheek  was  unsound ;  that  portions  have 
perished,  been  thrown  off  by  the  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  have  been  regenerated.  Latterly, 
though  the  disease  has  not  absolutely  ceased,  it  has 
very  nearly  so:  it  is  at  present  so  trifling,  as  hardly 
to  deserve  notice ;  and  the  parts  are  more  sound  and 
healthy  both  in  feeling  and  appearance  than  when 
}t  first  broke  out, 
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CASE  II. 


Ik  another  of  the  persons,  who  had  used  this 
regimen  rather  more  than  two  years,  there  took 
place  a  discharge  from  the  urethra,  very  copious, 
like  a  gonorrhoea.  There  was  often  united  with  it 
a  considerable  irritability  of  the  bladder;  but,  other- 
wise, it  was  not  accompanied  with  pain  or  inflam- 
mation. This  discharge  continued  for  about  three 
vears,  and  then  ceased. 
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CASE  III. 

I  ii  ave  said  manyyears  ago,  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  family,  then  a  boy  of  about  eight 
years  of  age,  was  of  a  deeply  scrofulous  habit,  (see 
my  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  &c.  of  Constitutional 
Diseases,  p.  61 .)  In  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
I  have  received  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  observation,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
pletely eradicating  such  a  disposition. 

•r    '  Q93&90  09113  ijflfi  f<81!»9T 

At  the  end  of  December,  1811,  when  he  had 
used  this  regimen  between  five  and  six  years,  after 
having  been  skating  during  the  day,  the  hands 
were  observed  to  be  stiff  and  a  little  swelled.  On 
the  day  following,  the  face  on  the  right  side  swelled, 
and  the  tumefaction  increased,  extending  from  the 
eye  to  the  clavicle.  The  seat  of  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  maxil- 
lary bone.  The  bone  itself  became  thickened  at 
this  part,  and  roughened  upon  its  surface.  Matter 
came  from  the  part,  both  internally  into  the  mouth, 
and  externally  through  the  cheek.  This  happened 
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repeatedly,  for  two  months;  when  the  ulcerations 
finally  closed,  and  the  parts  became  well.  But, 
for  a  couple  of  years,  the  bone  continued  thickened, 
and  the  skin  adherent  to  the  parts  underneath. 
After  that  the  adhesion  of  the  skin  was  gradually 
loosened,  and  the  parts  were  restored  to  their  na- 
tural structure.  But  the  bone  continues  thickened 
for  near  an  inch  through  its  whole  body. 

This  was,  in  fact,  a  very  trifling  disease.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  germ  of  one,  which  is 
the  most  serious  and  distressing  of  any  which  affects 
the  human  body  ; — a  fixed  and  radical  disease  of 
the  substance  of  the  bone. 
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CASE  IV. 

A  boy,  of  about  10  years  of  age,  had  lived  oil 
this  regimen  about  three  years.  He  had  enjoyed 
good  health,  was  very  stout,  but  was  not  without 
occasional  slight  indispositions,  enough  to  make 
him  lie  down  for  a  day  or  two*  but  hardly  to  be 
regularly  confined.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1811,  he  had  the  angina  parotidcea,  or  mumps, 
attended  with  some  fever,  of  a  low  or  typhous  kind ; 
and  this  hung  upon  him  at  least  a  fortnight.  It 
left  behind  it  a  tumour,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  which  remained  for  four  or  five  months.  It 
was  attended  with  some  shooting  pain,  by  no  means 
severe  ;  but  was  perfectly  hard  and  incompressible, 
as  large  almost  as  an  egg,  and  gradually  rose  much 
above  the  surface;  Towards  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, the  apex  of  the  tumour  softened,  and  it  ul- 
cerated. A  good  deal  of  purulent  matter  Came  out* 
the  skin  gradually  retracted,  and  a  hard  and  conical 
tumour  remained  projecting  beyond  the  skin. 
From  this  there  was,  of  course,  a  continued  flow 
of  matter;  but  besides  this,  there  was  a  quantity 
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of  a  gritty  substance  separated,  which  had  been 
imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  tumour.  This  separa- 
tion took  place  repeatedly,  but  at  separate  intervals ; 
and  in  consequence  the  substance  of  the  tumour 
gradually  wasted,  and  was  finally  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  skin.  Then  the  ulcer  dried  up  and 
cicatrized.  This  whole  process  took  up  about  a 
twelvemonth. 

But  though  the  ulcer  cicatrized,  some  thicken- 
ing remained.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1813,  a  fresh  ulceration  took  place,  and  a  small 
quantity  more  of  the  same  matter  came  out.  The 
ulcer  this  year  continued  open  a  month. 

It  shewed  some  disposition  to  break  out  again 
the  following  year,  1814.  There  was,  however, 
no  breach  of  substance,  but  for  a  single  day.  Since 
that  he  has  remained  quite  well. 

This  boy  shewed  strongly  in  his  countenance 
the  ameliorating  effects  of  a  vegetable  regimen. 
He  had  before  he  adopted  it  great  fulness  about  the 
head,  and  a  sternness,  not  to  say  a  ferocity,  of  the 
countenance.  After  a  certain  time,  the  features  re- 
laxed, and  he  gained  much  more  the  aspect  of 
good  humour  and  benevolence.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  these  changes  of  countenance  were 
the  index  of  corresponding  changes  of  the  moral 
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disposition.  The  regimen,  however,  had  been 
persevered  in  three  years  before  they  took  place 
decidedly. 


.  Another  example  has  occurred  of  a  pretty  severe 
affection  of  the  chest  in  a  lady,  who  had  used  the 
regimen  more  than  four  years.  And  I  should  think 
it  proper  to  notice  it  more  particularly,  except  that 
it  cannot  be  said  at  this  present  time  (March,  1815), 
to  have  completely  subsided.  I  shall  say  only, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  peripneumony,  designated 
by  its  common  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  chest, 
cough,  and  expectorations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  examples  of  dis- 
ease, under  this  regimen,  which  have  occurred  to 
myself,  in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  noticed 
in  the  general  course  of  my  narration.  Others  of 
smaller  consequence,  as  slight  cough,  colds,  pains 
.  of  the  face  or  limbs,  which  have  been  observed, 
I  omit,  as  not  deserving  of  a  distinct  relation. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  consi- 
deration, that  these  occurrences  have  not  been  the 
consequences  of  the  regimen,  and  therefore  can 
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form  no  solid  objection  against  it.  They  have,  in 
truth,  been,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite,  of  it. 
Some  of  them  were  clearly  natural  processes.  Thus 
the  glandular  tumour,  which  has  been  last  described* 
was  a  process  for  bringing  the  concreted  matter, 
which  was  finally  evacuated,  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  It  may  then  be  suspected,  that  the  other 
examples  were  natural  processes  likewise,  though 
the  fact  is  not  so  Obvious.  At  all  events,  they 
were  not  diseases  of  debility,  which  is  apprehended 
from  vegetable  regimen;  but  were  inflammatory 
diseases,  such  as  would  be  judged  to  require  de- 
pletion rather  than  stimulation.  They  form,  then, 
I  repeat,  no  objection  to  the  regimen,- 

It  will  follow  evidently  from  the  whole  course 
of  my  narration,  that  for  the  most  part  the  use  of 
this  regimen  affords  no  hope  nor  prospect  of  great, 
relief  from  deep  constitutional  disease,  in  a  very 
short  time.  To  jump  from  a  state  of  disease  to  a1 
state  of  health  is  contrary  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature.  Those  who  hold  out  prospects  of  this 
kind  can  have  no  other  object  than  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind. 

Those  who  think  fit  to  undertake  it  should  be 
well  aware  of  its  aim  and  intent.  This  is  not 
so  much  to  obtain  perfect  and  uninterrupted 
health,  (objects,  perhaps,  hardly  consistent  witfe 
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our  present  condition),  as  an  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering, and  to  pass  through  the  years,  that  are  al- 
lotted to  us,  with  the  least  possible  evil.  These 
are  objects,  which  every  reasonable  person  will 
acknowledge  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  tem- 
porary and  sublunary  concerns. 

The  observation  of  a  regular  system  of  dieting 
(such  as  I  have  described)  fulfils  this  object  by  ra- 
dically strengthening  the  powers  of  life.  It  has  no 
controul,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  one,  over  the 
immediate  symptoms  of  disease.  The  general  habits 
of  the  system  therefore  remain  in  a  great  degree 
unaltered.  But  slowly  and  gradually  the  consti- 
tution becomes  changed ;  at  least  in  its  powers, 
if  not  in  its  primordial  structure.  The  powers  in- 
herent in  the  system  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  body, 
to  overcome  the  operation  of  agencies  tending  to 
destroy  the  body,  ot  to  derange  healthy  action,  and 
to  restore  parts  which  are  defective  either  in  their 
organization  or  power,  are  strengthened  and  invi- 
gorated. 

This  doctrine,  no  doubt,  will  never  be  acknow- 
ledged by  those  persons,  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  common  prejudice,  that  vegetable  diet 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  weakness.  The 
facts,  which  appear  to  favour  this  notion  are  so 
strong,  and  the  assertion  is  so  confidently  made  by 
a  multitude  of  observers,  who  have  had  neither 
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object  nor  interest  in  making  false  representations, 
that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  eradicate  it  from  the 
minds  of  hasty,  superficial,  and  prejudiced  in- 
quirers. But  those,  who  will  calmly  and  dispas^ 
sionately  weigh  the  facts  which  I  have  advanced, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
traced  the  sense  and  appearance  of  weakness  to  its 
proper  source ;  the  agency  of  foreign  matter  upon 
the  system:  and  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  vegetable  regimen  are  in  this  respect 
groundless.  Remove  these  noxious  agencies,  and 
then  the  true  operation  of  the  vegetable  regimen, 
in  radically  strengthening  the  vital  powers,  becomes 
obvious.  But  to  produce  a  very  great  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  constitution,  must  be  the  work  of 
time;  and  even  of  a  great  length  of  time.  This 
must  be  the  effect  of  the  patience,  not  of  weeks, 
nor  of  months,  but  of  vears.  There  must  too  be 
a  natural  limit  to  the  change  which  it  is  possible  to 
effect.  This  limit  it  is  impossible  to  define,  inde- 
pendent of  experience ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  dif- 
ferent in  each  different  constitution. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  examples,  which  I 
have  given  of  the  pertinacity  of  diseased  symptoms, 
is  extremely  discouraging,  and  holds  out  a  melan- 
choly prospect  to  those  who  are  great  sufferers.  I 
suspect  that  the  great  sufferers  will  not  be  of  this 
opinion ;  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  will  be 
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contented  to  put  up  with  small  evils,  if  they  can 
escape  the  great.  However,  with  all  men,  the 
first  and  greatest  object  in  life  is,  to  inform  the 
reason.  Let  them  then  well  consider  how  slowly 
disease  itself  is  engendered;  and  therefore,  how  un- 
reasonable it  is  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  quickly 
eradicated. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  a  very 
common  example.  If  any  disease  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  artificial,  it  is  the  gout.  A  man  then 
has  his  first  fit  of  gout,  we  will  say,  at  forty;  he  has 
repeated  regular  paroxysms,  it  maybe  for  twenty, 
or  five  and  twenty  years:  then,  perhaps,  the  seat 
of  diseased  action  becomes  changed ;  the  gout 
begins  to  desert  the  limbs;  the  head  becomes 
affected  with  apoplexy  or  palsy;  the  lungs  with 
cough,  dyspnoea  or  pneumonia  ;  the  stomach  with 
spasms,  sickness,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea:  and, 
after  suffering  a  few  years  more,  he  at  length  dies. 

Now  here  we  see  that,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  this  person  enjoyed  health,  though  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  morbific  causes:  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  more,  the  causes  continu- 
ing to  act,  a  new  train  of  phaenomena  are  produced, 
which  we  call  gout:  and,  finally,  the  powers  of 
life  declining,  a  third  series  of  morbid  actions 
is  established,  seated  in  the  internal  organs. 
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We  must  acknowledge  then  the  body  to  be 
under  a  constant  force,  which  must  impress  and 
modify  it  at  every  period  of  its  existence  ;  but  that 
the  phenomena  of  diseases  depend  not  wholly  on 
the  action  of  these  forces,  but  on  the  state  of  the 
system  in  conjunction  with  them.  The  system 
itself  is  in  a  constant  state  of  mutation  ;  so  that  the 
effect  of  agents  at  one  period  of  its  existence  is 
dissimilar  to  the  effect  of  the  very  same  agents  at  a 
former  or  succeeding  period. 

Now  as  these  agents  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  applied  during  the  whole  of  life,  how  utterly 
unreasonable  must  it  be  to  expect  that  great 
changes  can  be  produced  speedily  by  the  mere  ces- 
sation of  their  action?  Surely  we  ought  rather  to 
expect,  even  a  priori^  that  the  restoration  to  health 
will  be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  disease;  that 
the  amendment  will  be  by  degrees  almost  insensible 
at  short  intervals  of  time  ;  and  that  many  must 
Content  themselves  with  an  alleviation  of  suffering, 
rather  than  a  perfect  restoration  to  health.  And 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  load  of  misery, 
under  which  some  of  our  unfortunate  fellow  crea- 
tures are  oppressed,  who  labour  under  some  of  the 
forms  of  chronic  disease,  this  prospect  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  most  consolatory  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. 
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I  may  mention,  here,  incidentally,  that  under 
the  theory,  which  I  have  chalked  out,  the  dis- 
eases, which  prove  fatal,  can  rarely  be  considered 
to  be  strictly  local.  I  know  that  almost  all  medical 
theorists  espouse  an  opposite  opinion.  They  dissect 
the  dead  body:  such  and  such,  say  they,  were  the 
appearances  after  death ;  here  then  was  the  seat  of 
the  disease ;  every  other  part  of  the  body  was  sound 
and  uninjured.  But  let  it  be  considered  that  a 
part,  whose  organization  is  perfect  to-day,  to-mor- 
row perhaps  mortifies.  The  powers  of  any  part  of 
the  body  then  may  be  lost,  though  the  structure  is 
uninjured  :  and,  therefore,  the  parts  of  the  body,  in 
which  no  diseased  action  has  taken  place,  may  be 
inherently  as  much  diseased  as  those,  the  texture 
of  which  is  obviously  changed.  They  might  then 
have  taken  on  diseased  action,  if  it  had  not  been 
suspended  either  by  the  existing  disease,  or  pre- 
vented by  the  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body, 

These  considerations  shew  that  dissection  can 
never  completely  unravel  the  phaenomena  of  dis- 
ease. By  dissection  we  can  discover  only  the  final 
changes  of  composition,  which  the  body  undergoes. 
But  disease  is  a  change  of  the  powers  and  actions 
of  the  living  parts;  that  is  to  say,  of  parts,  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  the  organization  continues 
perfect. 
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If  then  disease  be  seated  in  and  pervade  the  whole 
body,  it  must  be  counteracted  by  measures,  which 
affect  and  pervade  the  whole  body  likewise.  Now 
the  whole  series  of  observations,  which  have  been 
made  on  the  system  of  dieting  recommended  in  the 
preceding  pages,  evinces,  that  it  affects  the  whole 
frame;  every  organ,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body. 

As  a  whole,  the  body  under  it  attains  its  just 
stature,  due  proportions,  and  proper  strength ;  pro- 
vided there  be  no  original  defect  of  structure.  In 
consequence,  all  artificial  defects  of  structure  are 
tending  to  disappear  under  it.  The  skin  appears 
to  become  more  firm  and  dense.  The  hand  and 
foot,  in  particular,  become  harder,  less  white  and 
doughy,  but  perhaps  more  fleshy.  The  pungent 
heat  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
with  which  many  are  tormented,  disappears.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  body  commonly  becomes 
cooler;  but  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  under  the  tongue,  is  the 
same  as  under  common  regimen. 

The  hair  grows  with  much  greater  luxuriance  and 
rapidity.  In  some,  in  whom  it  was  dry,  like  hay, 
it  regained  a  due  softness  and  moisture.  In  others, 
the  disposition  of  the  hair  to  fall  off  has  been  re- 
moved. Premature  greyness  appears  td  be  pre- 
vented. 
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All  the  secretions  are  promoted  ;  and  re-establish- 
ed, where  they  had  been  checked.  Hence,  the  skin 
becomes  moist  and  perspirable  ;  the  mucous  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils  and  the  trachea  become 
more  copious.  On  the  same  principle,  the  bowels 
become  regular  in  their  action.  The  urine  is  ex- 
tremely copious,  and  commonly  clear.  The  saliva 
loses  all  viscidity  and  clamminess;  and  on  this 
account,  much  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces  are  removed.  The  teeth  become  sound 
and  clean  ;  the  gums  firm,  and  strongly  attached  to 
the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes.  The  tongue 
likewise  gradually  becomes  divested  of  its  foul 
covering,  and  becomes-  moist  and  clean. 

Though  the  regular  perspiration  be  re-established, 
there  is  much  less  profuse  sweating.  Several  of  the 
young  persons,  who  have  lived  in  this  manner,  have 
been  observed  playing  in  the  open  air  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  or  dancing  in  a  warm  room,  unaffected 
and  cool,  whilst  their  companions  were  bathed  in 
sweat. 

Not  only  are  the  secretions  more  copious,  but 
they  are  rendered  much  less  offensive.  The  eruc- 
tations from  the  stomach,  and  flatus  from  the  bowels 
are  relatively  inoffensive;  and  the  freces  them- 
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selves  become  less  disagreeable,*  of  their  proper 
colour,  and  healthy  consistency. 

Doubtless  the  whole  composition  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids  is  changed;  but  it  is  not  possible, 
perhaps,  to  prove  this  chemically.  But  the  whole 
body  acquires  a  cleaner  and  a  fresher  appearance. 
The  muddiness  of  the  complexion  vanishes.  The 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  gives  the  strongest  evidence 
of  this  change.  From  having  been  yellow  and  dull, 
it  regains  the  pure  and  clear  whiteness  which  is  na- 
tural to  it. 

The  body  becomes  more  tolerant  of  heat,  of  cold, 
and  of  all  the  mutations  of  the  atmosphere.  Such 
impressions  lose  their  power  of  injury ;  and  the  per- 
petual attention  to  guard  ourselves  against  them 
becomes  needless.  In  consequence,  a  lighter  sys- 
tem of  clothing  may  be  adopted. 

All  the  senses  acquire  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection; the  eye,  the  ear,  the  palate,  the  skin. 


*  I  have  observed,  that  when  recent  vegetable  matter,  un- 
changed by  cookery,  has  been  abundantly  used,  the  faeces  have 
acquired  very  much  the  smell  of  horse-dung. 
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The  countenance  becomes  more  animated  and  in- 
tellectual. The  smile,  which  plays  upon  the  fea- 
tures, shews  the  inward  contentment  of  the  heart. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apprehension,  the 
memory,  in  a  word,  all  the  faculties,  which  con- 
stitute the  intellect,  are  improved. 

The  muscles  acquire  both  flexibility  and  power: 
the  movements  of  the  body  are  performed  therefore 
with  greater  ease  and  freedom.*  With  the  power 
of  motion,  the  love  of  exercise  increases.  The 
joints  become  better  knit,  and  the  body  tends 
constantly  to  preserve  its  upright  form. 

Heaviness  and  drowsiness  is  dissipated.  The 
sleep  becomes  lighter,  sounder,  more  refreshing, 
and  less  interrupted  by  dreams.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  body  seems  to  require  less  sleep. 

The  appetite  for  food  becomes  sound,  strong, 


*  I  here  suppose  that  there  has  been  no  great  disease  upon 
any  of  the  vital  prgaps ;  for  in  that  case  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  muscles  have  sometimes  been  affected  with  a  sort  of 
rheumatic  stiffness,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  disease  being 
transferred  to  these  parts.  Having  remarked  this  in  two  or 
three  members  of  my  own  family,  I  must  suppose  that  it  will 
happen  very  often, 
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and  healthy.  There  is  no  oppression  nor  flatu- 
lence after  meals  ;  no  fulness  nor  heaviness ;  no 
sense  of  satiety,  disgust,  or  nausea.  The  plea- 
sures of  the  palate  are  heightened  by  the  increased 
delicacy  of  the  organs;  and  the  enjoyment  pro- 
duced by  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  fruit 
more  than  compensates  for  the  restraints  thought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  abstinence  from  stimulating 
viands.  The  nutrition  of  the  body  is  likewise 
perfect.  Many,  undoubtedly,  lose  flesh  ;  but  this 
is  not  because  vegetable  diet  affords  an  imperfect 
nutrition;  but  either  from  disease,  or  from  the 
mere  change  of  habit.  Healthy  subjects,  on  this 
diet,  become  full  of  flesh,  and  even  fat. 

These  phaenomena  mostly  indicate  an  increased 
sensibility  of  the  whole  frame.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  single  nor  infallible  criterion  of  augmented  vital 
powers.  Probably,  however,  a  more  full  and  free  re- 
spiration ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  of  this,  an 
expanded  chest,  may  afford  the  strongest  indication 
on  this  point.  Of  this  expansion  of  the  chest, 
under  this  regimen,  there  have  been  several 
examples.  To  this  is  joined  a  slower,  more 
full  and  regular  pulse :  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  performed  with  diminished  velo- 
city, but  with  increased  fulness  and  force.  But  in 
saying  this,  I  speak  only  relatively  of  each  indi- 
vidual.   For  in  the  absolute  number  of  the  pul- 
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sations  of  the  arteries  there  is  the  same  variety,  as 
in  those  who  live  on  a  mixed  diet.  In  some  the 
pulse  is  quick;  in  others  slow;  according  to  the 
original  differences  of  the  constitution. 

This  description,  which  has  been  taken  from 
observations  on  many  subjects,  who  have  con- 
formed to  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  treatise,  will, 
of  course,  apply  to  different  subjects  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  correctness.  There  may  be  ob- 
stacles in  the  state  of  the  constitution  which  may 
oppose  every  attempt  at  restoration.  The  inherent 
powers  of  the  body  may  be  so  far  impaired,  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  even  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  frame.  Age  is  the  circumstance,  which  of 
all  others  forms  the  greatest  obstacle  to  all  attempts 
at  relief ;  and  this  is  so  powerful,  that  even  under  a 
mild  disease,  or  no  disease  at  all,  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  recommend  any  change  of  habits,  which 
were  ungrateful  to  the  feelings.  But  at  no  period, 
not  even  in  the  first  stages  of  existence,  if  the 
powers  of  life  are  greatly  sunk,  is  it  possible 
to  restore  them :  the  principle  of  conservation  may 
be,  by  care,  cherished  and  prolonged  for  a  short 
time;  but  it  will  then  sink  and  be  finally  extin- 
guished. 

These  facts  prove  no  more  than  the  importance 
of  prudence  and  foresight  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  too  earnestly  impress  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  attempting  to  extinguish,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  germ  and  embryo  of  future  disease. 
To  distinguish  the  signs  of  distant  mischief  is  often 
in  the  power  more  of  the  enlightened  parent, 
guardian  or  friend,  than  of  the  regular  professional 
adviser.    I  consign,  therefore,  these  my  labours  to 
the  reflections  of  the  discerning  and  benevolent 
few.    To  the  mass  of  mankind,  absorbed  in  selfish 
pursuits,  or  struggling  to  ward  off  poverty,  I  ex- 
pect them  to  remain  unknown,  or  if  known  to  be 
ungrateful.    But  I  hope  they  will  meet  with  a 
better  fate  in  the  domestic  circle  of  retired  persons, 
whose  rule  of  life  is  to  practise  what  is  fundamen- 
tally right,  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their 
relatives,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  so  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  favour  of  the  great  Author  of  their  being. 
If  among  these  respectable  circles  it  desseminates 
the  knowledge  of  great  practical  truths  ;  and  pro- 
duce the  proper  fruits  of  knowledge, — more  just 
principles,  more  rational  manners,  and  an  increase 
of  solid  comfort,  my  end  will  be  fully  answered. 


NOTES. 


Not£  (A.)  P.  22. 


THE  people  described  by  Hippocrates  in  this  passage,  were  those 
■who  inhabited  the  modern  Mingrelia.  According  to  the  relation  of 
an  Italian  traveller,  there  is  a  great  similitude  between  the  present 
and  the  ancient  inhabitants.  He  says  of  them,  "  Very  few  of  them 
11  reach  a  sound  old  age.  Disease  of  the  spleen  is  universal,  which, 
«'  not  being  treated  with  proper  remedies  in  time,  always  terminates 
"  in  dropsy.  The  tertian  and  quartan  ague  is  so  familiar,  that, 
**  esteeming  them  nothing  at  all,  even  in  the  time  of  the  paroxysm, 
"  the  people  follow  their  usual  occupations.  In  the  autumn,  the 
"  quotidian  is  an  universal  malady.  Catarrh  and  asthma  is  apt  to 
"  suffocate  men  of  mature  years :  jaundice  and  lethargy  proves 
n  fatal  to  others." 


Lamberti,  Relatione  della  Colchide,  oggi  della  Mengrellia, 
cap.  27,  p.  193. 
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Note  (B.)  P.  25. 

An  ingenious  writer  speaking  of  domestic  animals,  observes, 
"  The  diseases  of  domestic  animals  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
«  they  shew  the  power  of  unnatural  food  and  habits  to  cause  a  va- 
"  riety  of  disorders,  and  confirm  the  opinion  that  human  diseases 
"  are  chiefly  referrible  to  the  same  cause.  In  dissecting  tame  ani- 
"  inals,  I  have  frequently  found  ossifications  of  the  soft  parts  and 
"  preternatural  tumours;  but  I  never  remember  to  have  found  any 
"  marks  of  organic  disease  in  those  which  might  be  properly  called 
•«  wild." 

Forster  on  Spirituous  and  Fermented  Liquors,  p.  50. 

Itmay  be  doubted  whether  wild  animals,  living  strictly  according 
to  their  natural  habits,  suffer  any  constitutional  disease;  but  the 
question  cannot  be  easily  determined.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  those  become  most  diseased,  which  recede  the  farthest  from 
their  natural  habits  of  life.  The  common  rat  is  naturally  herbi- 
vorous. Mr.  Lawrence,  (assistant  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital)  informed  me,  that  they  have  at  the  hospital  a  tribe  of 
rats,  which  feed  principally  on  the  offals  of  the  dissecting  room. 
These  animals  are  very  large;  but,  commonly,  the  liver  is  found 
diseased. 

The  common  dog  shews  the  effect  of  unnatural  aliment  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  This  amimal,  by  being  confined  to  vegetable 
food,  loses  all  the  social  qualities  which  has  made  him  the  companion 
of  men;  his  fidelity,  attachment,  and  sagacity.  The  naturalist, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  remarks, 
"  The  dogs  of  the  South  Sea  isles  are  of  a  singular  race:  they 
"  most  resemble  the  common  cur,  but  have  a  prodigious  large 
«*  head,  remarkably  little  eyes,  prick  ears,  and  a  short  bushy  tail. 
"  They  are  chiefly  fed  with  fruit  at  the  Society  Isles,  but  in  the 
"  Low  Isles  and  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  the  only  domestic 
"  animals,  they  live  upon  fish.    They  are  exceedingly  stupid,  and 
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"  seldom  or  never  bark,  only  howl  now  and  then ;  they  have  the 
"  sense  of  smelling  in  a  very  low  degree,  and  are  lazy  beyond 
"  measure :  they  are  kept  by  the  natives  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
«  their  flesh." 

Forster's  Observations,  p.  189. 

Captain  King's  account  of  the  dogs  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  to 
tlfe  same  purpose. — (See  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  3.  p.  1 18.  4to.) 


Note  (C.)  p.  40. 

Though  the  putrescent  matter  of  common  water  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  the  earths  or  other  matters  with  which  are  dissolved 
in  the  water,  its  presence  is  very  easily  shewn.  If  there  be  any 
thing  inflammable  in  the  residuum  left  by  the  water  after  evapora- 
tion, it  indicates  the  presence  of  matter  of  this  kind.  This  impreg- 
nation of  common  water,  though  little  regarded  by  modern 
chemists,  has  been  long  known.  Borrichius  observed  the  residu- 
um of  common  water  to  be  inflammable;  that  it  melted  with  bub- 
bles, swelled,  took  fire,  and  burned  with  a  clear  white  flame.  Lucas, 
in  his  treatise  on  waters,  remarked  the  inflammability  of  the  resi- 
duum both  of  the  Thames  and  New  River  water;  and,  also,  of  some 
others.  This  matter  it  is  which  makes  water  corrupt  by  keeping; 
which,  I  believe,  always  happens  in  warm  weather,  if  it  be  in  a 
considerable  body. 

The  method,  which  I  have  commonly  employed  to  determine  the 
presence  of  inflammable  matter,  is  to  precipitate  the  water  by  a 
salt  of  lead,  (the  acetate,  or  nitrate  of  lead)  and  to  heat  the  pre- 
cipitate, either  alone,  or  mixed  only  with  an  alkali.  If  lead  is  by 
this  process  revived,  the  precipitate  must,  in  part,  consist  of  an  in- 
flammable substance.  And  by  this  simple  method,  I  have  detected 
matter  of  this  kind  in  every  common  water  I  have  examined,  except 
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two.  One  of  these  was  the  water  of  the  Bristol  Hot  Wells ;  a  water 
which  is  known  to  he  very  light  upon  the  stomach,  though  it  is  a 
good  deal  loaded  with  earthy  salts. 

To  this  inflammable  and  putrescent  matter  is  owing  the  activity 
of  common  water;  of  which  persons  almost  constantly  receive 
proofs,  whenever  they  change  their  residence.  Yet  it  is  astonish- 
ing (as  I  have  said  in  the  text)  how  much  it  has  been  overlooked. 
Dr.  Lind  (for  example)  says,  that  as  the  guinea-worm,  which  seems 
peculiar  to  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  "  has  been  supposed  to 
"  proceed  from  a  bad  quality  of  the  water  of  the  country,  I  procured 
"  the  waters  of  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leon,  to  be  sent 
"  me  in  bottles,  well  corked  and  sealed,  in  order  to  examine  their 
"  contents.  Upon  opening  these  bottles,  I  found  the  water  in  all 
««  of  them  putrid,  but  the  scent  of  the  Seuegal  water  was  the 
"  strongest  and  most  offensive.  I  could  not,  however,  discover  by 
"  the  help  of  a  good  miscroscope  the  least  appearance  of  any  ani- 
V  malcules  ;  nor  did  any  chymical  experiment  discover  uncommon 
*'  contents  or  impurities  in  those  waters.  All  of  them,  after 
•*  standing  some  time  exposed  to  the  open  air,  become  perfectly 
"  sweet  and  good." 

Lind's  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  56. 

Here  we  see  that  Dr.  Lind  (a  man  of  much  intelligence)  thought 
there  was  nothing  -  miss  with  these  waters,  though  they  were  abso- 
lutely fetid.  And  most  writers  have  conceived,  with  him,  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  make  water  salubrious  was  to  get  rid  of  any 
offensive  odour  or  taste.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  obvious  that,  if 
water  is  capable  of  putrefaction,  it  must  contain  a  putrescent 
matter,  even  before  it  putrefies ;  and  when  it  is  esteemed  to  be 
perfectly  sweet  and  good.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  matter  upon  the 
human  system  is  a  proper  object  of  inquiry,  and  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  experimentally. 

I  have  argued  for  the  universal  diffusion  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  throughout  the  soil;  and,  inconsequence,  inthesub- 
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stance  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  of  a  true  arsenical  matter. 
I  have  said  that  some  substances  may  combine  so  intimately  with  this 
poison  as  to  prevent  its  being  developed,  and  exhibited  in  its  pro- 
per form  by  the  common  modes  of  chemical  operation.  Manganese 
is  one  body,  -which  has  this  effect.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one.  In 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  explication  I  proposed  in  my 
"  Inquiry  into  Constitutional  Diseases"  (printed  in  1805)  is  too  li- 
mited. But  ulterior  inquiries  have  shewn  to  me,  that  the  nature  of 
arsenic  itself  is  misunderstood,  and  its  properties  very  imperfectly 
known.  It  can  be  very  easily  shewn,  that  it  is  a  decomposable 
matter,  and  possessed  of  different  properties,  as  it  is  obtained  from 
different  substances.  What  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  myself 
with  regard  to  this  body,  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
the  public;  and  I  believe  the  experiments  I  propose  to  relate,  will 
at  least  make  an  opening  for  obtaining  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in 
obscurity. 


Note  (D.)  P.  50. 


Ir  we  may  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  Bruce,  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  insalubrity  of  situation  perhaps  recorded,  is 
that  of  Sennaar,  the  barbarous  kingdom  lying  between  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia.  So  singular  an  account  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
readers.  The  writer  says,  "  There  is  a  constant  mortality  in  and 
"  about  this  metropolis,  insomuch  that,  in  all  appearance,  the 
"  people  would  be  extinct,  were  they  not  supplied  by  a  number  of 
"  slaves  brought  from  all  the  different  countries  to  the  southward." 

Bruce' s  Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  380, 

Again:  «  No  horse,  mule,  ass,  or  any  beast  of  burthen,  will 
"  breed,  or  even  live  at  Sennaar,  or  many  miles  round  it.  Poultry 
**  does  not  live  there.   Neither  dog  nor  cat,  sheep  nor  bullock,  can 
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"  be  preserved  a  season  there.  They  must  all  go,  every  half  year, 
4t  to  the  sands.  Though  all  possible  care  be  taken  of  them,  they 
"  die  in  every  place  where  the  fat  earth  is  about  the  town,  during 
"  the  first  season  of  the  rains. — Several  kings  have  tried  to  keep 
"  lions,  but  no  care  could  prolong  their  lives  beyond  the  first 
«  rains."    lb.  p.  381. 


On  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  mortality,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing account :  "  The  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  resemble  the 
"  pleasantest  part  of  Holland  in  the  summer  season ;  butsoon  after, 
"  when  the  rains  cease,  and  the  sun  exerts  his  utmost  influence,  the 
"  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  to  rot,  the 
"  lakes  to  putrefy,  smell,  and  be  full  of  vermin,  all  this  beauty 
"  suddenly  disappears ;  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  and  all  its 
"  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  venti- 
"  lated  with  sultry  blasts,  which  are  followed  by  a  troop  of  terrible 
44  attendants,  epilepsies,  apoplexies,  violent  fevers,  obstinate  agues, 
44  and  lingering  painful  dysenteries,  still  more  obstinate  and  mortal." 
Ib.  p.  387. 


Note  (E.)  p.  51. 


If  an  arsenical  oxide  be  composed  of  common  elementary 
matter,  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  capable  of  decomposition,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  that  during  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  in  which  their  elements  unite  into  new  forms,  and 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  proportions,  some  may  form  an  arsenical 
oxide  itself.  Again,  if  this  most  deleterious  poison  be  composed 
of  the  common  elements,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  other  dele- 
terious matter,  not  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  but  as  destructive, 
?nay  be  formed  out  of  the  same  elements. 
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Note  (F.)  P.  79. 

Tins  proposal  for  the  use  of  a  regulated  temperature  in  consump- 
tions originated  (at  least  in  this  country)  from  Dr.  Beddoes,  who 
first  applied  animal  heat,  confining  his  patients  to  a  cow-house.  I 
happened  to  be  a  witness  of  one  of  the  first  of  these  experiments ; 
a  lady  under  my  care  choosing  to  try  its  effect,  from  its  alleged  suc- 
cess at  Clifton.  The  humid  and  uniform  warmth  of  this  situation 
was  certainly  very  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient;  and  I 
thought  that  she  escaped  the  chills  and  shiverings,  followed  by 
heat,  which  frequently  recurred  when  she  was  exposed  to  the  com- 
mon atmosphere.  But  I  did  not  perceive  that  it  had  any  effect 
upon  the  disease  itself,  which  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four  months. 

Another  of  the  projects  of  Dr.  Beddoes  was  putting  a  quantity 
of  cow-dung  in  the  same  room,  and  near  the  person  of  the  patient: 
thus  practically  adopting  the  principles  of  the  physicians  of  Madrid, 
that  animal  filth  has  some  beneficial  influence  upon  the  atmosphere. 
And  this  was  to  cure  consumption!  Such  were  the  reveries  of  a 
man,  who  has  been  called  one  of  the  great  luminaries  ©f  physic! 


Note  (G  )  p.  90. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when,  by  habit,  we  have  conquered 
any  dislike,  or  formed  any  appetite  for  any  substance,  however  un- 
natural, the  dislike  does  not  appear  to  return  by  relinquishing  the 
habit.  Tobacco  is  at  first  abominable ;  but  let  a  man  once  become 
fond  of  it,  the  relish  will  continue  for  life.  He  may  cease  to  smoke 
or  to  take  snuff,  because  he  thinks  it  wrong  or  hurtful  ;  but  the 
original  disgust  never  returns.  So  it  is  of  olives,  fermented  liquors, 
and  other  things.  This  shews  the  impropriety  of  giving  children 
wine,  or  any  thing  else,  which  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
aever  like. 


NOTES. 


Note  (H.)  P.  124. 


Ma.  Maithus  was,  I  have  little  doubt,  deceived  from  not  making 
this  distinction.  He  says,  "  Even  in  Norway,  notwithstanding-  the 
"  disadvantage  of  a  severe  and  uncertain  climate,  from  the  little 
"  I  saw  in  a  few  weeks  residence  in  the  country,  and  the  information 
"  I  could  collect  from  others,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  poor 
"  were,  on  the  average,  better  off  than  in  England.  Their  houses 
"  and  clothing  were  superior,  and  though  they  had  no  white  bread, 
"  they  had  much  more  meat,  fish,  and  milk  than  our  labourers: 
"  and  I  particularly  remarked,  that  the  farmers'  boys  were  much 
"  stouter  and  healthier  looking  lads  than  those  of  the  same  descrip- 
"  tion  in  England."  If  such  a  diet  gave  a  more  healthy  race  of 
people,  than  one  that  was  principally  farinaceous,  all  that  I  have 
said  must  be  wrong.  But  the  tables  of  mortality  prove  the  con- 
trary ;  and,  therefore,  these  appearances  of  stoutness  and  good 
looks,  in  the  younger  parts  of  the  community,  are  not  indicative  of 
superior  health. 


Note  (I.)  p.  171. 


The  country  Laplanders  (for  there  are  fishing  tribes  of  the  same 
race)  present  us  with  the  most  perfect  example  of  pastoral  manners. 
They  have  small  quantities  of  meal,  supplied  by  commerce,  and 
eat  such  vegetable  matter,  as  their  country  spontaneously  produces ; 
particularly  the  angelica,  which  is  their  great  delight.  But  the  far 
greatest  part  of  their  sustenance  is  from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  the 
rein-deer.  The  wealth  of  a  Laplander  is  estimated  by  the  number 
of  rein-deer  which  he  possesses.  Of  the  number  of  these  animals 
necessary  to  a  family  we  have  from  a  late  traveller  the  following 
account.   "  We  had  yet  seen  no  herd  under  300.   With  this  number 
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"  a  family  is  said  to  be  in  moderate  prosperity.  It  can  be  main- 
"  tained.  They  can  afford  to  kill  as  many  rein-deer  as  are  necessary 
"  for  food,  and  clothing,  shoes  and  boots,  and  to  sell  besides  a  few 
"  rein-deer  skins,  hides  and  horns,  to  the  merchant  for  meal,  or 
"  brandy,  or  woollen  stuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  family  lives 
"  very  miserably  on  a  hundred  of  these  animals,  and  can  hardly 
"  keep  from  starving."  (Von  Buch's  Travels  through  Norway  and 
Lapland,  p.  322.)  We  see  then  what  a  space  of  ground  each  Lap- 
land family  must  occupy,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  a  country 
upon  such  a  system  can  become  populous. 


Note  (K.)  P.  180. 

One  of  the  principal  marks  of  distinction  between  the  face  of  a 
negro  or  the  savage  man,  and  the  European,  is  in  the  form  of  the 
face.  The  negro  has  the  mouth  and  chin  very  prominent,  so  that  a 
perpendicular  line  let  fall,  from  the  forehead,  cuts  off*  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  in  the  negro  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. Now  it  seems  very  clear,  that  this  form  of  the  face  is  gene- 
rated by  the  use  of  food  requiring  more  mastication,  consequently 
greater  force  of  the  masticating  organs.  In  consequence,  the  tem- 
poral, massiter,  diagastric,  and  the  other  muscles  of  mastication, 
become  habitually  stronger,  the  surface  of  attachment  enlarged 
and  elongated,  and  the  -whole  form  of  the  head  and  face  changed 
and  modified  from  these  circumstances.  If  this  position  be  just, 
the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  which  distinguishes  civilized  nations, 
is  produced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  cookery  of  their  food. 


Note  (L.)  p.  226. 


I  have  argued  at  some  length  in  my  "  Reports  on  Cancer,"  that 
man  is.  in  his  structure  herbivorous.   This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
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question  of  extreme  importance ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
might  he  useful  to  give  on  this  subject,  the  sentiments  of  a  writer, 
■who  has  made  comparative  anatomy  a  peculiar  object  of  his  study. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  article  "  Man,"  in  Dr.  Rees's 
Encyclopaedia,  written  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  assistant-surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    "  The  present  seems  a  very  proper  place 
«'  for  considering  a  question,  that  is  frequently  agitated  on  this  sub- 
"  ject;  whether  man  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  carnivorous  or 
"  herbivorous  animals  in  his  structure?  We  naturally  expect  to 
"  find,  in  the  figure  and  construction  of  the  teeth,  a  relation  to  the 
"  kind  of  food  which  an  animal  subsists  on.    The  carnivorous  have 
"  very  long  and  pointed  cuspidati  or  canine  teeth,  which  are  em- 
"  ployed  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  are  very  service- 
"  able  in  seizing  and  lacerating  their  prey  :  these  are  three  or  four 
"  times  as  long  as  the  other  teeth  in  some  animals,  as  the  lion, 
"  tiger,  &c.  and  constitute  very  formidable  weapons.    The  grind- 
"  ing  teeth  have  their  bases  elevated  into  pointed  prominences ;  and 
"  those  of  the  lower  shut  within  those  of  the  upper  jaw.    In  the 
"  herbivorous  animals,  these  terrible  canine  teeth  are  not  found, 
"  aud  the  griudeis  have  broad  surfaces,  opposed  in  a  vertical  line 
"  to  each  other  in  the  two  jaws  -,  enamel  is  generally  intermixed 
"  with  the  bone  of  the  tooth  in  the  latter,  and  thus  produces  ridges 
"  on  the  grinding  surface,  by  which  their  operation  on  the  food  is 
<c  increased  :  in  the  former  it  is  confined  altogether  to  the  surface. 
"  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  see  MAMMALIA.    The  articu- 
"  lation  of  the  lower  jaw  differs  very  remarkably  in  the  two  kinds 
"  of  animals :  in  the  carnivorous,  it  can  only  move  forwards  and 
"  backwards ;  in  the  herbivorous  it  has,  moreover,  motion  from 
"  side  to  side.    Thus  we  observe,  in  the  flesh  eaters,  teeth  calcu- 
"  lated  only  for  tearing,  and  subservient,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
"  procuring  of  food,  as  well  as  to  purposes  of  defence,  and  anarti- 
"  culation  of  the  lower  jaw  that  precludes  all  lateral  motion :  in 
"  those  which  live  on  vegetables,  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
u  nature  of  the  joint,  are  calculated  for  the  lateral  or  grinding 
"  motion :  the  former  swallow  the  food  in  masses,  while  in  the 
"  latter  it  undergoes  considerable  comminution  before  it  is  swal- 
"  lowed.    The  teeth  of  man  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
"  those  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  except  that  their  enamel  is  con- 
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*  fined  to  the  external  surface :  he  possesses  indeed  teeth  called 
"  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed  the  level  of  the  others,  and  are 
"  obviously  unsuited  to  the  purposes  which  the  corresponding 
"  teeth  execute  in  carnivorous  animals.  These  organs,  in  short, 
"  very  closely  resemble  the  teeth  of  monkeys,  except  that  the 
"  canine  are  much  longer  and  stronger  in  the  latter  animals.  In 
"  the  freedom  of  lateral  motion,  the  lower  jaw  of  the  human 
"  subject  resembles  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  In  the  form  of 
"  the  stomach  again,  and,  indeed,  in  the  structure  of  the  whole 
"  alimentary  canal,  man  comes  much  nearer  to  the  monkey  than 
"  to  any  other  animal.  The  length  and  divisions  of  the  intestinal 
"  tube  are  very  different  according  to  the  kind  of  food  employed. 
"  In  the  proper  carnivorous  animals  the  canal  is  very  short,  and 
"  the  large  intestine  is  cylindrical ;  in  the  herbivora,  the  former  is 
"  very  long,  and  there  is  either  a  complicated  stomach,  or  a  very 
*•  large  caecum  and  a  sacculated  colon.  In  comparing  the  length  of 
"  the  intestines  to  that  of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  other  animals,  a 
"  difficulty  arises  on  account  of  the  legs,  which  are  included  in  the 
"  former  and  left  out  in  the  latter :  hence  the  comparative  length 
"  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  stated  at  less  than  it  ought  to  be  in  man. 
"  If  allowance  be  made  for  this  circumstance,  man  will  be  placed 
"  on  nearly  the  same  line  with  the  monkey  race,  and  will  be  re- 
*'  moved  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  proper  carnivora. 
"  Soemmerring  states,  that  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  varies  from 
"  three  to  eight  times  the  length  of  the  body.  (De  Corp.  Hum. 
"  Tab.  t.  6,  p.  200.)  In  Tyson's  chimpansee  of  26  inches,  the  canal 
"  measured  159  inches,  which  is  about  six  times  the  length  of  the 
*'  body:  in  two  sapajous  and  two  monkies,  the  intestines  Were  res- 
"  pectively  62  and  96  inches,  which  must  be  considerably  shorter 
"  in  proportion,  although  the  length  of  the  body  is  not  mentioned." 


see 
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"  The  following  are  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  canal  and 
"  body  in  several  simi*,  according  to  Cuvier,  t.  3,  p.  448.  As 
"  the  hind  limbs  are  not  included  in  the  length  of  the  body,  it  will 
"  be  immediately  apparent,  that  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  her- 
"  bivorous  auimals  is  generally  shorter  than  that  of  man. 

Intestinal 
Body.  Canal. 


"  Gibbon  (si mia  longimana)  1  g 

"  Sajpu  (cercopithecus)   1  q 

"  Coaita  (S.  paniscus)    1  q  g 

"  Patas  (S.  patus)  1  q  5 

**  Callilriche  (S.  sabea)  1  6 

"  Malbrouk  (S.  sinica,  Bonnet  chinois)  1  6 

"  Macaque  (S.  cynomolgus)  1  6 — 7 

"  Magot  (Barbary  ape,  S.  incius)  1  5 — 4 

"  Mandril  (Ribbed-nosed  baboon,  S.  maimon)  1  8—2 


"  Man  possesses  a  tolerably  large  caecum,  and  a  cellular  colon, 
"  which  we  believe  is  found  in  no  carnivorous  animal.  In  general, 
"  then,  the  human  teeth  and  joint  of  the  jaw  resemble  most  those 
*'  of  herbivorous  animals :  and  man  approaches  most  nearly  in 
"  these,  as  well  as  in  other  points,  to  the  monkey  race,  which  are, 
"  in  their  natural  state,  completely  herbivorous." 


Note  (M.)  P.  260 

Many  writers  have  observed  the  deleterious  effect  of  water  on 
our  domestic  animals.  The  following  passage,  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Methodique  is  quoted  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health, 
vol.  iii.  "  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  inspected  the 
'«  livers  of  animals,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  water  of 
««  a  country,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  nutritive  productions.  From 
"  this  source  they  derived  instruction  respecting  the  choice  of  the 
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"  most  advantageous  situations  for  building  cities.  The  size  and 
u  condition  of  the  liver  is,  in  fact,  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the 
"  unhealthiness  of  particular  grounds,  and  of  the  deleterious  qua- 
«  lity  of  the  water,  which,  especially  when  it  is  stagnant,  produces 
"  in  cows,  and  particularly  in  sheep,  fatal  diseases,  that  have  often 
u  their  seat  in  the  liver;  as,  for  instance,  the  rot,  which  frequently 
n  destroys  whole  flocks  in  marshy  countries.  The  spleen  is  also  a 
"  viscus  very  apt  to  be  affected  by  these  qualities. — Halle, 
4t  Hygiene." 

In  a  work  on  Agriculture,  by  Hogg,  the  Ettric  Shepherd,  it  is 
asserted,  that  if  it  be  tried  to  rear  young  lambs,  in  the  winter,  upon 
hay  and  water,  they,  for  the  most  part,  die.  But  if  they  are  sup- 
plied with  fresh  succulent  food,  they  live  and  thrive. 


Note  (N.)  P.  392. 

Tun  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Abernethy's  Surgical  Obser- 
vations on  Tumours,  p.  93.  "  There  can  be  no  subject  which  I 
"  think  more  likely  to  interest  the  mind  of  a  surgeon,  than  that  of 
"  an  endeavour  to  amend  and  alter  the  state  of  a  cancerous  consti- 
*'  tution.  The  best  timed  and  best  couducted  operation  brings 
"  with  it  nothing  but  disgrace,  if  the  diseased  propensities  of  the 
"  constitution  are  active  and  powerful.  It  is  after  an  operation 
"  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  most  particularly  incited  to  regulate 
B  the  constitution,  lest  the  disease  should  be  revived  or  renewed 
*  by  its  disturbance.  In  addition  to  that  attention  to  tranquillize 
B  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system,  and  keep  the  digestive  organs 
"  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible,  which  I  have  recommended  in  the 
"  first  volume,  I  believe  general  experience  sanctions  the  recom- 
"  mendation  of  a  more  vegetable,  because  less  stimulating  diet, 
"  with  the  addition  of  so  much  milk,  broth,  and  eggs,  as  seem  ne- 
"  cessary  to  prevent  any  declension  of  the  patients  strength. 
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"  Very  recently,  Dr.  Lambe  has  proposed  a  method  of  treating 
1*  cancerous  diseases,  which  is  wholly  dietetic.  He  recommends  the 
"  adoption  of  a  strict  vegetable  regimen,  to  avoid  the  use  offer- 
"  mented  liquors,  and  to  substitute  water,  purified  by  distillation, 
41  in  the  place  of  common  water  used  as  a  beverage,  and  in  all 
"  articles  of  diet  in  which  common  water  is  used,  as  tea,  soups,  &c. 
"  The  grounds  upon  which  he  founds  his  opinion  of  the  propriety 
"  of  this  advice,  and  the  prospects  of  benefit  which  it  holds  out, 
M  may  be  seen  in  his  '  Reports  on  Cancers,'  to  which  \  refer  niy 
"  readers. 

"  My  own  experience  on  the  effects  of  this  regimen  is  of  course 
"  very  limited,  nor  does  it  authorize  me  to  speak  decidedly  on  the 
"  subject.  But  I  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  in  one  case  of 
"  carcinomatous  ulceration  in  which  it  was  used,  the  symptoms  of 
"  the  disease  were,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  more  mild,  the  erysi- 
"  pelatous  inflammation,  surrounding  the  ulcer,  was  removed,  and 
"  the  life  of  the  patient  was,  in  my  judgment,  considerably  pro- 
"  longed.  The  more  minute  details  of  the  facts  constitute  the 
"  sixth  case  of  Dr.  Lambe's  Reports." 

'f  It  seems  to  me  very  proper  and  desirable,  that  the  powers  of 
"  the  regimen  recommended  by  Dr.  Lambe,  should  be  fairly  tried, 
"  for  the  following  reasons : 

"  1st.  Because  I  know  some  persons  who,  whilst  confined  to  such 
(«  diet,  have  enjoyed  very  good  health;  and  I  have  further  known 
M  several  persons,  who  did  try  the  effects  of  such  a  regimen,  de- 
"  clare,  that  it  was  productive  of  considerable  benefit.  They  were 
"  not  indeed  affected  with  cancer,  but  they  were  induced  to  adopt 
*f  a  change  of  diet  to  allay  a  state  of  nervous  irritation,  and  correct 
"  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  upon  which  medicine  had  but 
"  little  influence. 

"  2dly.  Because  it  appears  certain,  that  in  general  the  body  can - 

"  be  perfectly  nourished  by  vegetables. 
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"  3dly.  It  seems  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  diseases  have  in 
"  some  persons  been  excited  by  water,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable, 
"  than  whatever  is  used  should  be  made  as  pure  as  possible. 

"  4thly.  Because  all  great  changes  of  constitution  are  more 
"  likely  to  be  effected  by  alterations  of  diet  and  modes  of  life,  than 
"  by  medicine. 


"  5thly.  Because  it  holds  out  a  source  of  hope  and  consolation  to 
"  the  patient,  in  a  disease  where  medicine  is  known  to  be  unavailing, 
"  and  surgery  affords  no  more  than  a  temporary  relief." 


Note  (0.)  P.  412. 


By  disposition  to  disease  as  contra-distinguished  to  action,  must 
be  meant  the  state  of  the  fibres  previous  to  any  change  that,  is  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  Mr.  Hunter,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  used 
this  language,  and  insisted  on  these  different  conditions  of  diseased 
parts.  He  argued,  particularly  with  regard  to  syphilis, that  we  were 
able,  by  the  application  of  the  specific,  to  cure  the  action,  but  not 
the  disposition.  This  doctrine  seems  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of 
generalization,  carried  too  far.  It  seems  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  on  this  subject;  but  many  facts  shew  that  the  on* 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Hunter  cannot  be  correct  in  its  full  extent.  A 
single  course  of  mercury  often  radically  cures  syphilis.  It  is  pro- 
bable, in  all  such  examples,  that  some  parts  were  only  disposed  to 
disease,  whilst  others  had  taken  on  diseased  action.  But  further, 
where  there  has  been  an  obvious  infection,  and  the  parts  have  got 
well  by  the  power  of  the  specific,  sores  have  broken  out  even  on 
parts  that  were  not  infected,  which,  by  their  habit  and  history  under 
treatment,  have  proved  not  to  be  syphilitic.    See  Hunter  on  the 
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Venereal  Disease,  p.  24T,  2d  edition.  The  only  rational  account 
that  can  be  given  of  this  is,  that  these  parts  had  been  contaminated, 
that  is  to  say  in  Mr.  Hunter's  language,  disposed  to  disease  ;  that  the 
syphilitic  taint  had  been  cured  by  the  mercurial  course ;  but  that  the 
parts  had  been  so  injured  in  powers,  that  they  ulcerate,  and  are 
gradually  thrown  out  of  the  system.  Here  then  we  appear  to  have 
evidence,  that  the  disposition  can  be  cured  as  well  as  the  action.  In 
other  cases,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Hunter's  doctrine  is  correct. 


THE  END. 
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